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Sightless  to  see,  anti  judge  thro’ judgment’s  eyes. 

To  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five, 

To  arm  the  mind  for  hopeful  enterprise. 

Are  lights  to  him  who  doth  in  darkness  live.— Old  Poet. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  Volume — which  is  the  Second  of  the  conse- 
cutive Series  of  the  Author’s  Voyages  and  Travels  round 
the  World— contains  the  Brazils— Cape  Colony,  and  part 
of  Caffreland— Mauritius— Madagascar,  &c. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  announcement  that  was  issued  with  the  first 
Volume  of  this  Work.  The  whole  publication  is  intended 
to  extend  to  Four  Volumes,  to  be  published  in  regular 
succession,  at  short  intervals,  each  Volume  embracing 
distinct  subjects,  and  being  complete  in  itself. 

The  First  Volume  contained  Madeira — Teneriffe — St. 
Jago — Sierra  Leone— Cape  Coast— Accra— Fernando  Po 
— Bonny — Calabar,  and  other  Rivers  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra — Prince’s  Island — Ascension  — Rio  Janeiro — and 
Journey  to  the  Gold  Mines. 


IMPROMPTU,  BY  A LADY; 


n(j  Holman  s Jirst  volume  ornamented  with  the  Globe, 
as  a type  of  his  Travels  round  the  World. 


“ A book,  — the  world  ! a traveller  blind  ! 
How  strange  the  world  has  grown!” 

Why  strange?  no  need  of  eyes  he'd  find  : 
Who  uses  now  their  own  ? 

Throughout  the  universal  parity 
Of  wise  creation’s  rules, 

Perfection  still  remains  a rarity, 

Ne’er  found  except  by  fools. 

So  gifted  spirits  mythological* 

Partake  the  just  decree; 

And  so  by  reasoning  purely  logical 
Our  Holman  should  not  see. 


* Love,  Fortune,  Justice. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Preliminary  Observations — Gongo  Soco — Process  of  Gold  Washing 
and  Collecting — Postman  arrested — Ride  to  Ca'ethe — Accident 
on  the  Road — Visit  to  a Mountain  near  the  Mine — Shoot  for 
Timber — Newly  discovered  Tank — Insect  Tribes — Extraordinary 
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There  is  a spirit  of  consolation  in  all  things,  if 
we  only  understood  the  moral  alchemy  by  which  it 
is  to  be  extracted.  The  very  calamity  which  con- 
demns me  to  inquire  and  think,  where  others  see 
and  comprehend  at  once,  has  drawn  around  me  an 
amount  of  attention  to  which  I could  not,  other- 
wise, presume  to  lay  claim.  This  is  the  end  to 
which  all  writers,  particularly  travellers,  direct 
their  labours.  When  there  is  any  point  of  value  in 
a work,  even  if  it  bear  as  small  a proportion  to  the 
worthless  as  Falstaff’s  bread  did  to  his  sack,  it  is 
put  forth  in  vain  if  circumstances  do  not  assist  in 
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procuring  it  a hearing.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  contemporary  age  employs 
itself  in  detecting  an  author's  faults,  and  that  pos- 
terity engages  all  its  ingenuity  in  seeking  after  his 
beauties.  The  blemishes  of  a book,  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  distort  a fine  thought  of  Shakspeare’s 
into  prose,  are  buried  in  the  writer's  grave,  and  all 
that  is  good  in  it  lives  after  him.  Without  any 
pretension  to  the  favour  of  the  public  beyond  that 
which  the  anomaly  that  exists  between  my  situation 
and  my  pursuits  confer  upon  me,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  this  fate  of  authorship  has  been  nearly 
reversed  in  my  case.  My  readers,  knowing  the 
difficulties  against  which  I have  to  contend,  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  every  thing  but  the  merit 
of  perseverance  under  circumstances  so  adverse 
and  repelling.  I am  too  proud  of  this  indulgence, 
even  though  I owe  it  to  an  accident,  not  to  en- 
deavour, as  I proceed  with  my  work,  to  deserve 
the  kind  thoughts  of  those  who  feel  any  pleasure 
in  my  narrative.  But,  anxious  as  I am  that  its 
intrinsic  worth,  whatever  that  may  be,  should 
increase  as  I advance,  it  must  be  evident  that  equi- 
valent sources  of  interest  are  not  always  at  my 
command  ; for  the  interest  of  a record  of  travels 
will,  inevitably,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  diffe- 
rent subjects  as  they  arise. 

In  a work  of  imagination,  the  author  is  clearly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  his  design,  but  in  a 
relation  of  facts,  the  author  is  responsible  only 
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for  liis  treatment  of  them.  The  novelist,  who  in- 
vents impossibilities,  or  constrains  his  plot  to  pro- 
duce effect  is  censurable  in  the  first  degree ; so 
too,  the  traveller,  or  historian,  who  mis-states  the 
character  of  a nation,  the  aspect  of  a country,  or 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  any  fraction  of 
the  great  community  : but  he  is  not  accountable 
for  the  individual  attractions  of  the  subject  ; he 
must  take  men,  their  customs,  and  their  localities, 
as  he  finds  them,  and  if  he  discharges  his  office  with 
fidelity,  he  performs  all  that  can  be  required  at  his 
hands.  If  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  bear  this 
distinction  in  memory,  they  will  make  for  occa- 
sional wearinesses  that  excuse  upon  which  alone 
I desire  to  rely — It  is  impossible  to  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  without  finding  some  barren 
spots  ;• — so,  as  the  record  of  travels  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  fluctuating  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  usages  and  customs,  governments  and  na- 
tional peculiarities,  my  journal,  if  it  be  faithful, 
which  I can  answer  for,  so  far  as  my  opportunities 
have  reached,  must  exhibit  a similar  inequality  of 
interest.  Asking  some  indulgence  on  this  score, 

I resume  mv  narrative. 

After  the  fatigues  of  my  journey  from  Rio  to 
Gongo  Soco,  a distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  which 
occupied  seventeen  days,  fifteen  of  which  were 
passed  on  the  road,  and  the  other  two  in  the  city  of 
Villa  Rica,  I found  that,  notwithstanding  I had 
laboured  under  severe  indisposition  at  setting  out, 
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GOLD-WASHING  AND  COLLECTING. 


my  health  was  considerably  improved  when  I 
reached  my  destination.  The  change  which  I thus 
experienced  was  so  beneficial,  that  I did  not  ab- 
solutely require  repose,  though  I was  glad  to  pass 
a few  quiet  days  under  the  same  roof  with  my 
naval  friends,  Capt.  Lyon  and  Lieut.  Tom,  enjoy- 
ing an  occasional  walk  ; the  first  of  which  was  to 
the  entrance  of  the  mine,  about  half  a mile  beyond 
the  village  of  Gongo  Soco,  in  company  with  Lieut. 
Tom  and  Mr.Crickett,  chief  clerk  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

This  spot  was  surrounded  by  forges,  circular  saw- 
mills, stamping-mills,  and  gold-washing  houses. 
In  the  latter  places,  all  the  substances  excavated 
from  the  mines,  are  subjected  to  a process  of  wash- 
ing, by  a number  of  negresses  appointed  for  that 
duty.  At  the  close  of  each  day,  the  gold  dust  is 
collected  by  a clerk,  who  constantly  attends  on  the 
spot,  when  he  conveys  it  to  the  government  house, 
where  it  is  weighed,  registered,  and  secured  in  an 
iron  chest,  until  a stated  amount  is  completed, 
when  it  is  forwarded  to  the  mint  at  Rio  Preta.# 

I found  a very  remarkable  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Gongo  and  that  of  Rio,  the  former 
being  very  temperate  and  agreeable,  and  making 
a complete  contrast  to  the  oppressive  heat  that  pre- 

* In  January  1828,  the  Company  sent  to  Rio  (after  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  duty  for  the  crown)  99  bars,  weighing  6001bs.,  which  was 
conveyed  on  mules,  guarded  by  several  clerks  and  trust-worthy  men 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 


POSTMAN  ARRESTED. 


vails  during;  the  summer  season  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter. 

Wednesday , August  20,  1828. — The  post  from  Rio 
arrived  to-day  instead  of  yesterday,  in  consequence 
of  the  regular  postman  having  been  detained  at 
Ora  Preta,  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  South,  which 
is  not  recruited  by  volunteers,  but  by  forced  ser- 
vitors, who  are  sent  to  Rio  in  chains,  where  they 
are  lodged  in  prison  until  forwarded  to  their  re- 
spective destinations.  These  men  must  necessarily 
light  with  a great  deal  of  the  amor  jiatria  ! The 
post  from  Gongo  to  Rio  is  carried  on  foot  by  men, 
and  occupies  ten  days  in  the  transmission. 

Friday , 22.- — I accompanied  the  Surgeon  of  the 
mining  establishment  (Mr.  McFarlane),  in  a ride 
this  morning  to  Caethe,*  a town  eight  miles  from 
Gongo,  where  we  stopped  to  dine  with  Senora 
Donna  Maria  de  Gama,  wife  of  Colonel  de  Gama, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Gongo  Soco  esta- 
blishment. On  our  way  (four  miles  beyond  Gongo), 
the  Doctor  called  at  the  fazenda,  or  country-house 
of  Senor  Capitao  Louis  Soares,  whose  estate  joins 
that  of  Gongo  Soco,  and  on  which  he  has  a mining 
establishment. 

We  returned  to  Gongo,  about  dusk,  and  on  our 
way  home,  met  a little  English  boy  who  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  bruised  between  the 

* Caethe  was  a flourishing  town  when  the  mines  were  in  full  work, 
but  has  diminished  in  importance  as  their  productiveness  declined. 
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wheel  of  a cart,  and  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  came  up,  as  he  must  otherwise 
have  been  left  on  the  road  all  night,  being  under 
the  care  of  a little  black  boy  of  ten  years  of  age, 
who,  with  a carter,  was  too  much  frightened  to 
make  the  least  exertion  to  aid  the  sufferer,  who  lay 
crying  on  the  road,  and  perfectly  helpless.  The 
doctor  immediately  ordered  the  man  to  lift  him  on 
his  back,  and  carry  him  home  to  his  father  at 
Caethe. 

Saturday , 23. — Soon  after  breakfast  I accom- 
panied Colonel  de  Gama,  Messrs.  Tom,  Crickett, 
and  Baird,  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  at  the 
back  of  the  mine,  and  on  which  a shoot  has  been 
cut  for  conveying  the  timber,  felled  on  the  summit, 
(which  is  of  an  excellent  quality)*  to  the  entrance 
of  the  mine.  The  shoot  is  1680  feet  in  length  and 
of  an  inclination  of  from  15°  to  35°.  It  was  planned 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Baird,  civil  engineer  of  the 
establishment.^ 

* One  tree  has  been  cut  down,  the  trunk  of  which  alone  measured 
80  feet,  and  its  circumference  in  the  centre,  nearly  seven  feet. 

f This  shoot  has  answered  so  well  that  a second  has  been  cut, 
and  they  both  continue  in  use  as  required. 

While  I am  on  this  subject,  I will  avail  myself  of  a passage  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  taken  from  a paper  read  by  the 
late  Professor  Playfair  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
specting the  slide  of  Alpnach,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  but  on  a much  larger  scale  : — ' 

“ This  slide  was  erected  by  M.  Rupp,  in  1812,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  down  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  fine  pine  trees  which 
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We  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with 
some  labour,  but  were  amply  repaid  by  the  in- 
teresting objects  which  there  surrounded  us.  We 
next  proceeded  to  a tank  that  had  been  recently 

grow  upon  Mount  Pilatus.  The  wood  was  purchased  by  a company 
lor  3000/.  and  9000Z.  were  expended  in  forming  the  slide.  The 
length  of  the  slide  is  about  44,000  English  feet,  or  about  8 miles 
and  2 furlongs,  and  the  difference  of  the  level  of  its  two  extremities 
is  about  2,600  feet.  It  is  a wooden  trough  about  5 feet  broad  and 
4 deep,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  3 trees,  the  middle  one  being 
a little  hollowed,  and  small  rills  of  water  are  conducted  into  it  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction.  The  declivity  at  its  commence- 
ment is  about  22i°7  and  Mr.  Playfair  calculated  that  a heavy  body, 
not  retarded  by  friction  would  describe  the  whole  length  of  the  trough 
in  66".  The  large  pines  with  their  branches  and  boughs  cut  off 
are  placed  in  the  slide,  and  descending  by  their  own  gravity  they 
acquire  such  an  impetus  by  their  descent  through  the  first  part  of  the 
slide,  that  they  perform  their  journey  of  85  miles  in  six  minutes , and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  that  is,  in  wet  weather,  in  three 
minutes.  Only  one  tree  descends  at  a time,  but  by  means  of  signals 
placed  along  the  slide,  another  tree  is  launched  as  soon  as  its  prede- 
cessor has  plunged  into  the  lake.  Sometimes  the  moving  trees  spring 
or  bolt  out  of  the  trough,  and  when  this  happens  they  have  been 
known  to  cut  through  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  an  axe.  When  the  trees  reach  the  lake,  they  are  formed 
into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Rhenus  into  the  Rhine.  The  very 
singular  phenomena  described  in  Mr.  Playfair’s  paper  arise  from  the 
diminution  of  friction,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  velocity, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  experimental  confirmation,  on  a large 
scale,  of  an  ingenious  view  of  Coulomb,  who  had  the  merit  of  disco- 
vering this  remarkable  property  of  friction.” 

In  a subsequent  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 

I find  the  following  passage,  which  records  the  destruction  of  this 
celebrated  slide. — “ We  regret  to  add  that  this  magnificent  structure 
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discovered  by  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  known  to  former  proprietors.  This 
tank  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  in  forwarding 
the  operations  of  the  mine,  for  in  dry  seasons  there 
is  often  a deficiency  of  water  for  the  saw-mills, 
gold-washings,  &c.  Near  the  tank  there  are  two 
erections  for  sawing  timber.  We  returned  by  the 
same  route  that  we  ascended. 

Tuesday.  ‘26. — Both  yesterday  and  to-day  we 
had  a successful  proof  of  the  new  shoot,  for  yes- 
terday three  pieces  of  timber  were  sent  down,  each 
about  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  to-day  seven  of  various  dimen- 
sions. 

I took  a walk  to  the  Mine  with  Mr.  Allen  Wal- 
ker, and  afterwards  to  his  cottage,  which  has  a 
neat  garden  well  stocked  with  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. All  the  gentlemen  of  the  Establishment 
are  taking  great  pains  to  increase  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  their  several  little  demesnes.  Nor  are 
the  Cornish  miners  slow  in  their  imitation  of  so 
good  an  example,  especially  those  who  have  wives 
and  families.  Captain  Lyon  is  also  giving  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  village,  causing 
all  new  erections  to  be  built  uniformly,  and  in  the 

no  longer  exists,  and  that  scarcely  a trace  of  it  is  seen  upon  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Pilatus.  The  money,  we  understand,  which  was  paid 
for  the  forest,  has  been  employed  in  building  at  Alpnach,  a church, 
in  every  respect  disproportionate  to  the  population  and  resources  of 
the  village." 
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line  of  road  ; and  it  is  fast  acquiring  a truly  Eng- 
lish appearance. 

The  carrapatoes,  or  tick,  which  abound  in  all 
the  brushwood,  the  bichos  and  jiggers  on  the 
roads,  and  the  fleas  in  the  houses  are  so  numerous 
and  troublesome,  that  they  are  a continual  nuisance, 
and  such  is  the  unpleasant  irritation  they  produce 
that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  skin  from  ex- 
coriation. There  is  also  a certain  eruptive  disease 
that  prevails  here,  particularly  among  the  negro  po- 
pulation, produced  by  their  unclean  habits;  indeed 
many  of  the  Brazilians  are  so  excessively  filthy  that 
they  do  not  wash  themselves  for  many  days  together. 

They  have  a singular  custom  in  the  Brazils  of 
occasionally  stuffing  saddles  with  negroes  hair,  which 
barbers  take  care  to  preserve  for  that  purpose,  as 
it  is  found  to  answer  better  than  wool,  or  any  other 
substitute. 

Wednesday , 27. — I took  a ride  with  the  Doctor 
to  Socorro,  where  the  Capitao  Mor  requested  him 
to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  surgical  aid  to 
a slave,  who  had  broken  his  leg,  about  an  hour 
previously  to  our  arrival,  by  the  fall  of  a tree, 
that  he  had  himself  been  cutting  down.  They  had 
bound  the  fracture  tightly  with  rude  splints  and  a 
large  cord,  but  by  the  Doctor’s  directions  this  soon 
gave  place  to  proper  treatment. 

Saturday , 30. — The  post  from  Rio  to-day  brought 
accounts  of  ten  Cornish  miners  having  arrived  for 
this  establishment,  and  that  twenty-two  more  were 
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on  their  way  from  England.  I took  a ride  with 
the  Doctor  this  morning  to  visit  a Brazilian  landed 
proprietor,  Senor  Luis  Pereira,  who  had  formerly 
practised  the  medical  art,  and  we  found  that  he  was 
putting  some  of  his  chemical  knowledge  to  a useful 
account,  in  making  vinegar  out  of  ripe  bananas,  by 
the  process  of  fermentation,  as  follows  : After  allow- 
ing them  to  ferment  about  fifteen  days,  the  liquor 
acquires  a sharp,  sweet  taste,  he  then  adds  some 
sugar  to  increase  the  fermentation,  and  after  this 
has  subsided,  he  corks  the  liquor  up  in  jars,  and 
keeps  it  at  least  one  year  before  he  makes  use  of  it. 
He  had  also  some  very  fine  clear  castor  oil,  of 
which  he  presented  a bottle  to  the  Doctor.  Any 
one  who  chose  to  cultivate  the  plant  from  which 
this  oil  is  extracted  might  convert  the  preservation 
of  the  produce  to  a lucrative  purpose,  as  its  extreme 
luxuriance  would  render  it  an  unfailing  speculation. 

A poor  German,  who  had  been  in  the  Brazilian 
Engineer  Department,  called  on  Captain  Lyon 
this  morning  to  solicit  employment,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  wishes  could  not  be  complied  with ; he 
was,  however,  hospitably  entertained  and  well 
lodged  for  the  night,  besides  which,  Captain  Lyon 
did  not  allow  him  to  depart  empty-handed,  consider- 
ing a man  of  talent  in  quest  of  employment  to  be 
a real  object  of  benevolence. 

Sunday , 31. — For  the  Brazilians  and  slaves  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  there  is  a Catholic 
Priest  and  a small  church,  which  not  being  suffi- 
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ciently  capacious  for  their  accommodation,  a larger 
one  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  Protestant 
service  was  performed  every  Sunday  at  Govern- 
ment house. 

About  thirty  negroes  and  negresses  were  baptised 
at  the  Catholic  Chapel  this  forenoon.  After  this 
ceremony  it  is  usual  to  give  a small  present  to  each 
person  as  an  encouragement  to  religious  principles, 
a practice  wisely  established  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Company. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  negroes,  of  both 
sexes,  and  various  ages,  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, who  are  better  treated,  and  more  happy, 
than  most  other  negroes  in  the  country,  as  a proof 
of  which  many  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Bra- 
zilians come  to  Gongo,  to  entreat  that  they  may  be 
purchased  : and  if  (as  some  say)  British  subjects, 
even  in  the  Brazils,  have  no  right  to  traffic  in 
slaves,  I would  ask  why  are  they  allowed  to  do  so 
in  the  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
or  any  other  dependency  of  Great  Britian  ? The 
slaves  at  Gongo  have  their  huts  on  a hill  close  to 
the  back  of  the  Government  house,  and  although 
they  dance  to  the  music  of  their  tombas  (wood 
headed  drums)  half  the  night,  they  still  go  through 
their  work  with  alacrity  on  the  following  day. 

The  weather  has  been  so  uniform  since  our 
arrival  at  Gongo,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak 
of  it  in  general  terms  ; the  days  are  very  fine, 
usually  hot  from  1 1 till  3,  but  this  is  only  in  shel- 
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tered  situations,  for  in  open  places  I have  always 
found  a most  refreshing  breeze.  The  nights  are 
cold,  with  very  heavy  dews,  and  towards  morning 
a mist,  which  is  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun. 

Monday , September  1. — About  two  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  I descended  into  the  principal  Gold 
mine,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Tom,  Mr.  Hod- 
son,  and  Stephen  Prideaux  (one  of  the  Captains  of 
the  miners),  having  been  kindly  provided  with  a 
complete  mining  dress  for  the  occasion.  We  de- 
scended by  the  old  diagonal  engine  shaft  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  which  runs  at  an  angle  of  little 
more  than  45°,  to  the  middle  level,  and  thence 
proceeded  west,  about  40  fathoms,  to  the  extremity 
of  its  present  extent  in  that  direction. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  three  adits, 
or  galleries,  of  considerable  length,  which  were 
working  in  both  directions,  following  up  a vein  to 
the  westward,  in  the  middle  adit,  from  which  they 
had  great  hopes ; although  it  was  sometimes  so 
small  that  it  was  reduced  to  a mere  thread  ; how- 
ever, there  was  a piece  taken  out  while  I was  pre- 
sent about  the  size  of  a doubloon,  but  not  more 
than  half  the  thickness. 

On  our  ascent  from  the  mine,  we  were  each 
provided  with  an  immense  bowl  of  warm  water,  to 
perform  the  necessary  ablutions  after  our  subter- 
ranean promenade,  during  which  the  dropping  ol 
the  water,  mingled  with  particles  of  soil  that  came 
crumbling  down  on  all  sides,  rendered  such  ablu- 
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tions  highly  necessary.  I could  not  help  congra- 
tulating myself  on  being  a sailor,  when  I consi- 
dered the  wretched  fate  of  the  poor  miners,  con- 
demned to  live  and  labour  within  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  where  a man  cannot  stand  upright,  and  the 
utmost  commendation  he  can  pronounce  upon  the 
atmosphere  is,  that  it  is  not  very  impure , and  where 
even  this  modified  praise  can  but  seldom  be  ac- 
corded ; for  my  own  part  I was  heartily  rejoiced 
to  return  again  to  the  upper  regions,  where  I could 
once  more  enjoy  the  privilege  and  comfort  of  un- 
restrained respiration, — 

“ For  while  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man,  with  wisest  care 
Hath  nature  on  the  multitude  of  minds 
Impress'd  a various  bias,  and  to  each 
Decreed  its  province  in  the  common  toil.” — Akenside. 

While  I am  on  this  subject  I will  avail  myself 
of  an  interesting  passage  from  a valuable  scientific 
description  of  the  Mines  of  Gongo  Soco  in  a report 
made  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany by  Mr.  Hocheder,  chief  mine  manager. 
The  document  from  which  I extract  this  account 
was  published  in  July,  1833. 

“ The  auriferous  formation  in  which  the  mining- 
works  of  Gongo  Soco  are  carried  on,  is  a schistose 
ore,  geologically  termed  iron-mica-schistus,  or 
slate,  and  in  this  province  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  jacotinga. 
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“ This  formation  forms  a powerful  bed,  lying 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  Serra  de  Socorro, 
which  runs  from  Ro^a  Grande,  by  Gongo  Soco,  to 
Brucutu,  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east,  but 
varies  considerably  in  its  thickness.  On  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Gongo  estate  the  jacotinga 
formation  presents  a thickness  of  perhaps  more 
than  eighty  fathoms,  and  runs,  wedge-shaped, 
easterly,  towards  the  village  of  Gongo. 

“ The  eastern  extremity  of  the  jacotinga  bed  has 
not  been  ascertained  yet,  but  judging  from  that  part 
which  was  cut  in  the  Gongo  adit,  where  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bed  is  already  diminished  to  between 
one  and  two  feet,  and  from  its  wedge-shape,  it 
appears  that  the  bed  does  not  continue  far  to  the 
eastward,  and  probably  it  will  cease  entirely. 

“ The  rock  upon  which  this  bed  of  jacotinga 
rests,  is  a variety  of  talcose  iron-mica-schistus, 
approaching  to  itacolumite,  the  iron-mica  alter- 
nating with  talc  : a similar  rock,  but  without  the 
presence  of  talc,  which  passes  over  into  ferrugi- 
nous lime-stone,  is  overlaying  this  jacotinga  bed. 

“ The  constituent  parts  of  the  jacotinga  are 
iron-mica  and  quartz,  the  latter  usually  in  a state 
of  disintegration,  which  renders  it  of  a very  soft 
nature,  and  might  be  considered  as  a decomposed 
rock  of  iron-mica  schistus,  to  which,  properly 
speaking,  the  name  of  jacotinga  applies.  Man- 
ganese, scaled  talc,  and  massive  iron-glance,  are 
the  favourite  companions  of  this  rock.  The  first 
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forms  the  greatest  part  of  these  accidental  consti- 
tuents, and  is  in  layers  from  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  two  and  three  inches  in  thickness  ; whilst 
the  other  two,  talc  and  iron-glance,  are  imbedded 
in  irregular  strings  and  nests. 

“ About  the  middle  of  this  jacotinga  bed,  the 
manganese  mostly  abounds  in  combination,  form- 
ing one  or  more  layers,  parallel  with  the  general 
strata,  which  renders  this  part  (from  three  to  six 
feet  in  thickness),  known  by  its  brownish  black 
colour  and  increased  softness,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  bed.  These  distinct  layers, 
resembling  a bed  in  the  whole  body  of  the  jaco- 
tinga bed  (varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, as  above  stated),  form  the  lode,  in  which  the 
great  riches  of  Gongo  Soco  are  deposited. 

“ Associated  with  these  layers,  strings  and 
bunches  of  native  gold  are  found;  the  former  paral- 
lel with  the  general  strata,  and  frequently  in  the 
layers  of  manganese  itself,  or  close  to  it,  accompa- 
nied with  massive  iron-glance,  and  sometimes 
chrystallized  iron-glance,  scaly  talc,  and  common 
mica.  In  places  where  no  gold  is  visible  by  the 
naked  eye,  it  exists  disseminated  in  these  layers 
of  the  bed. 

“ The  gold  embedded  in  the  lode  before  men- 
tioned, follows  the  general  law  of  metalliferous 
veins  and  beds,  so  particularly  favoured  with  gold 
formations ; namely,  that  it  is  limited  in  its  hori- 
zontal course,  forming  a band  dipping  parallel  with 
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the  stratum,  but  inclining  towards  the  lower  level 
of  the  country,  as  in  this  case  easterly. 

£C  This  rich  band  has  been  hitherto  pursued 
from  the  surface  to  a vertical  depth  of  thirty-four 
fathoms  (reckoning  to  the  thirty-four  fathom  level), 
which  gives  an  inclined  depth  of  the  bed  from  the 
average  dip  towards  south  of  forty  degrees,  and 
easterly  an  inclination  of  fifteen  degrees,  nearly 
two  hundred  and  four  fathoms,  and  having  an  in- 
clined depth  for  future  workings  to  the  horizon  of 
the  Gongo  adit  of  eighty-four  fathoms,  calculating 
from  the  angles  above  mentioned,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association  was 
formed  in  December,  1824,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  estate  of  Gongo  Soco  was  completed  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1826,  for  the  immense  sum  of 
£60,000.  It  is  about  four  and  a half  miles  long, 
and  three  and  a half  wide. 

Since  the  Gongo  estate  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association,  it  has  been  increased  by  fresh 
purchases  in  other  places,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
land  that  was  adjacent  to  it. 


CHAP.  II. 


Departure  from  Gongo — Disasters  on  the  Road — The  Forge — Beds 
without  bedding — Good  quarters — Better  late  than  never — Mule- 
teers’ Remedy  for  Spasms — San  Antonio  de  Caza  Branca — 
Caxueira  de  Campo — Emperor’s  Stud — Horse-shoe  nails — Roads 
— Alto  de  Virgem — Gold-washings — Quilos — Ostriches — Pro- 
beba — Bartering  for  Horses — Government  Ranchos — New  Road 
to  Rio — Combat  with  the  Wasps — A Civil  Hostess  — The  Broken 
Bridge — Bertioga  — Signor  Joao  Leite,  an  eccentric  Land  Pro- 
prietor— Measures  to  propitiate  his  Courtesy — Reception  at  the 
Farm — A Stolen  Flirtation — A Cunning  Negro — Pissano — 
Hospitality  defeated  by  Insects — Fish  River — Picturesque  Coun- 
try— Progress  of  Improvement — Forest  on  Fire — Awful  Appear- 
ance of  the  Conflagration — English  Porter — Donna  Anna's 
Venda — Suspicious  Characters — The  Pretty  Widow — Difficulty 
of  obtaining  Passports — Venality  of  the  Authorities  at  Rio  Preta 
— Produce  and  Trade  of  the  Mine  Country — Monastic  Establish- 
ments— English  Miners — Valencia — Oppressive  Politeness — 
Bands  of  Slaves  in  Fancy  Dresses — Mines  of  San  Jose,  &c. — 
Peculiar  Mode  of  Conveyance — Dinner,  Camp-fashion — >Man- 
ganga — A Group  for  Salvator  Rosa  — A Hint  to  Travellers — A 
Drunken  Carpenter — Catholic  Customs — Pavona — A Loss — 
Arrival  at  Rio. 


Tuesday , September  2,  1828. — Having  accom- 
plished my  object  of  acquiring  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  the  mines,  I returned  to 
Rio,  with  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who  was  going  thither  with  a troop  of 
horses  and  mules  for  the  double  purpose  of  escort- 
2 c 
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ing  the  newly-arrived  miners  up  from  Rio,  and  of 
procuring  such  necessaries  as  were  required  for 
Gongo.  I therefore  this  afternoon  took  leave  of 
my  kind  friend  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  I felt 
deeply  indebted  for  his  great  care  and  constant 
attention  to  his  sick  guest ; and  I feel  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  that  his  intelligent  conversation  and 
cheerful  manners  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  my  health.  As  for  the  annoying  contin- 
gencies of  the  journey  they  were  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  gratification  derived  from  his 
society.  The  satisfaction  I feel  in  recording  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  with  which  Captain  Lyon’s 
friendship  inspired  me,  is,  I regret  to  say,  greatly 
imbittered  by  the  intelligence  which  I have  re- 
cently received  of  his  death.  The  hope  I enter- 
tained of  meeting  him  in  England,  that  we  should 
enjoy  together  the  retrospect  of  the  scenes  through 
which  we  passed,  is  thus  frustrated  by  an  event 
which  is  to  be  deplored  by  his  country  as  well  as 
his  friends.  His  character  as  an  officer  and  a 
traveller  is  too  well  appreciated  by  the  public  to 
need  any  panegyric  at  my  hands.  I must  not 
forget,  however,  to  offer  a parting  tribute  to  Lieut. 
Tom,  to  whom  I am  much  indebted  for  the  promp- 
titude with  which  he  promoted  my  views  whenever 
it  lay  in  his  power,  and  for  his  kindness  in  assist- 
ing me  to  examine  all  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  the  establishment.  To  Messrs.  M‘Farlane, 
Baird,  Crickett,  Sharp,  Walker,  &c.,  I would  also 
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tender  my  warmest  acknowledgment:  as  the  friend 
of  Captain  Lyon  they  afforded  me  their  best  atten- 
tion. And  here  I cannot  but  remark  that  so  great 
was  their  esteem  for  that  gentleman,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  establishment  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  penetrating  his  wishes,  and  anticipat- 
ing his  commands.  It  is  seldom  that  the  post  of 
honour  is  without  its  vexations  as  well  as  its  re- 
sponsibilities, or  that  a community  is  without  its 
cabals  ; here,  however,  authority  shewed  itself  in 
a guise  of  dignified  suavity,  mingled  with  paternal 
consideration  for  the  general  interest,  and  a mutual 
interchange  of  good  offices  cemented  the  happy 
union  of  confidence  and  power,  while  cheerful- 
ness and  order  prevailed  throughout  the  establish- 
ment. 

We  left  Gongo  at  a late  hour  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a journey  (three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon), 
in  consequence  of  which  we  were  benighted  before 
we  arrived  at  our  appointed  resting-place.  About 
sunset  we  had  to  descend  a very  steep  hill,  so 
steep,  indeed,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I 
could  keep  my  seat  on  my  mule  ; however,  as  it 
was  not  considered  safe  for  me  to  walk  I was 
desired  to  “ sit  still  and  hold  fast;”  and  fast 
enough  I held  by  the  crupper,  but  not  without 
some  apprehension,  as  I expected  no  less  than  that 
the  animal  would  miss  his  footing,  and  send  us 
both,  heels  over  head  to  the  bottom:  however,  the 
poor  brute  wTas  careful,  and  although  nearly  dark 
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we  providentially  effected  our  descent  in  safety. 
Still  we  seemed  to  have  left  our  good  angel  behind 
us,  for  no  sooner  were  we  clear  of  the  hill  than 
we  lost  our  way ; some  wandered  to  the  right, 
some  to  the  left,  some  stood  still,  and  so  we  went 
on  making  perplexity  more  perplexing  until  it 
was  quite  dark.  At  last  some  one  called  out, 
££  Here’s  the  river!” — presently  another  exclaimed, 
££  I see  a light!” — and  a light  there  was  sure 
enough  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; so  we 
forthwith  shouted  stentorially  for  a guide  to  direct 
us  over  the  ford.  This  demand,  however,  not 
being  very  speedily  complied  with,  Mr.  Hill  de- 
clared that  he  knew  the  way  perfectly  well,  and 
rode  into  the  river  hap  hazard;  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  centre  of  the  stream  when  the  horse 
fell,  sending  his  rider  floundering  in  the  water. 
Mr.  H.  was  thus  punished  with  a good  ducking 
for  his  impatience,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  who  wisely  waited  for  the  guide,  crossed  the 
ford  without  accident. 

A few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  we  arrived 
at  a blacksmith’s  shop,  which  had  been  indicated 
as  our  resting-place.  This  proved  most  comfort- 
less quarters,  for  although  there  was  a small  store- 
house contiguous  to  the  workshop,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  it,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
either  to  lie  down  in  the  open  air,  or  put  up  with 
the  miserable  accommodation  that  the  corner  of  a 
smithy  afforded,  which  being  open  all  round  ex- 
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posed  us  throughout  the  night  to  a bleak  wind 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  might  have 
been  preferable  to  have  remained  outside,  for  the 
noise  of  the  forges  within,  which  were  worked  alter- 
nately by  a water-mill  and  an  air  machine,  utterly 
prevented  the  possibility  of  sleep.  As  for  other 
comforts,  we  were  abundantly  supplied  with  air 
and  water ; but  for  spirits,  wine,  or  milk,  blankets, 
benches,  or  bedding,  alas  ! there  were  none.  To 
be  sure  we  were  splendidly  regaled  with  the  car- 
case of  one  consumptive  fowl,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  cassada  meal,  but  of  all  the  crood  thing's  of 
this  world  there  was  a perfect  deartli ; and,  what 
was  still  worse,  no  provender  could  be  obtained 
for  our  animals,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to 
wander  in  the  forest  all  night  in  quest  of  the  scanty 
herbage  it  afforded.  They,  poor  beasts,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a fast,  while  we  had,  in  sober  sad- 
ness, nothing  to  cheer  us  but  a good  fire,  the 
ground  for  our  couch,  and  a log  to  screen  us  from 
the  blast;  so  we  looked  at  each  other  with  length- 
ened faces,  thought  of  the  old  song, 

On  this  cold  flinty  rock  I will  lay  down  my  head, 

and  kept  a black  employed  all  night  in  supplying 
us  with  fuel. 

Wednesday , 3. — It  has  been  wisely  said  that  out 
of  every  trouble  springs  a consolation,  so  it  was  in 
our  case ; for  if  we  had  no  bed  at  night,  we  had 
no  trouble  to  arrange  our  toilette  in  the  morning. 
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Like  the  gipseys,  we  had  only  to  rise,  shake  our- 
selves, catch  our  animals,  mount,  and  depart. 
These  philosophical  considerations  might,  however, 
have  been  endangered  by  certain  interior  gnaw- 
ings and  cravings,  vulgarly  yclept  hunger,  having 
consumed  last  night  the  little  provision  we  could 
obtain,  but  fortunately  after  a ride  of  three  miles 
we  reached  the  house  of  Captain  Emanuel  Gomez, 
and  if  we  had  set  out  a couple  of  hours’  sooner  the 
preceding  day,  we  could  have  arrived  there  most 
easily  before  nightfall,  after  a journey  of  only  fif- 
teen miles,  and  been  well  lodged  and  entertained. 
There  was  a forge  near  the  captain’s  house,  of 
which  he  is  the  proprietor  as  well  as  part  proprietor 
of  those  we  had  left,  and  we  had  now  the  mortifi- 
cation to  learn  that  this  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  two  places  with  forges  had  produced  the 
mistake  of  our  resting  at  the  first  place,  without  a 
dwelling-house,  instead  of  going  on  to  the  second, 
for  notwithstanding  it  is  so  near  Gongo  the  young 
man  who  had  charge  of  the  troop  had  never  been 
there  before  ; however, 

When  remedies  are  past  the  griefs  are  ended, 

By  seeing  the  worst  which  late  on  hope  depended. 

Shakspeare. 

After  indemnifying  ourselves  with  an  ample 
breakfast,  and  plentifully  supplying  our  animals 
with  Indian  corn,  we  proceeded  in  high  spirits  on 
our  journey.  This  day’s  progress  was  over  a suc- 
cession of  hills,  which  we  crossed  without  any  ma- 
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terial  occurrence,  or  noting  any  thing  remark- 
able, except  a large  house  (about  six  miles  from 
our  evening  resting-place),  belonging  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a gold-washing  in  the  vicinity.  We  ar- 
rived at  about  half-past  three  o’clock,  at  Alto  de 
Pires,  28  miles  from  Gongo.  Our  quarters  were 
not  very  good,  and  the  host  being  confined  to  his 
bed,  his  deputy  was  uncivil  enough  to  exhibit  great 
unwillingness  to  supply  our  wants,  although  the 
house  was  a regular  venda.  At  length,  after  a great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  altercation,  we  obtained  some 
meat  and  farina,  which  our  own  attendants  were 
obliged  to  prepare  for  our  supper. 

Thursday , 4. — We  intended  to  start  early, 
but  were  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
our  stud,  which  had  strayed  to  a great  distance 
on  the  campos  in  search  of  water,  there  not  being 
a sufficient  supply,  even  for  domestic  purposes, 
near  the  house ; but  just  as  we  were  ready  to 
start,  we  were  again  retarded  by  the  mule  I rode 
being  attacked  with  a disease  common  to  animals 
here  in  the  summer  season,  caused  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  their  food.  Upon  such  occasions  it  is 
usual  for  the  muleteers  to  administer  a bottle  of 
cacha^a,  (common  mm  of  the  country)  to  the  suf- 
fering animal  as  a sovereign  remedy.  Of  this  cu- 
rious dose,  a part  is  first  poured  into  the  creature’s 
ears,  and  the  remainder  down  his  throat;  however, 
as  the  remedy  in  the  present  case  did  not  take  im- 
mediate effect,  I was  obliged  to  mount  another 
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mule,  which,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  com- 
menced kicking  most  viciously,  and  using  his  best 
endeavours  to  throw  me  off.  At  first  I attributed 
these  dangerous  capers  to  the  stinging  of  flies,  but 
they  increased  so  much,  that  I became  convinced 
they  were  produced  by  a different  cause,  and  when 
I at  length  dismounted,  and  had  the  saddle  re- 
moved, it  appeared,  that  the  friction  had  irritated 
an  old  wound  so  much,  that  the  animal’s  sufferings 
must  have  been  intolerable.  I had  consequently 
to  make  another  change ; and,  shortly  after,  we 
stopped  to  take  coffee  at  a miserable  hovel  near  the 
road-side. 

Soon  after  noon  we  passed  through  the  village 
of  San  Antonio  de  Caza  Branca,  where  runs  a small 
river,  the  bed  of  which  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold. 
I suppose  my  mule  entertained  an  idea  that  I 
wished  to  be  a collector  of  the  valuable  ore,  for,  in 
passing  through  the  village,  he  deliberately  placed 
his  head  between  his  leo-s — and,  as  he  chanced  to 

O 7 

stumble  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very  near  laying 
me  in  the  dust.  I mention  these  incidents  as  little 
varieties  calculated  to  quicken  the  stagnant  blood 
and  stimulate  the  nerves ; not  as  circumstances 
worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  mischances 
which  so  frequently  attend  the  progress  of  the 
traveller. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Caxueira  de  Campo,  having  made  three  leagues 
to-day,  and  completed  ten  from  Gongo.  Our 
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mules  were  put  into  a very  fine  enclosed  pasture  at 
40  reis  a-head  for  the  night,  where  there  was  also 
plenty  of  good  water.  At  sunset  we  took  them  in 
for  a short  time  to  give  them  a feed  of  corn,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  night  and  morning. 
During  the  day's  journey  they  get  no  refreshment 
but  water,  as  mules  neither  require  so  much,  nor 
such  frequent  sustenance,  as  horses. 

At  half-past  five  we  went  to  visit  the  Emperor's 
stud.  The  stables  are  situated  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  where  the  officer  in  charge  most 
politely  received  and  attended  us,  describing  the 
character  of  each  horse  as  we  passed.  The  first 
and  largest  stable  contained  seventeen  animals  ; 
among  which  were  six  entire  horses  from  Europe, 
consisting  of  three  from  Portugal,  one  from  France, 
one  from  England,  and  one  from  Germany.  The 
remainder  of  the  stud,  which  was  entirely  native, 
together  with  five  others,  had  been  selected  for  the 
Emperor’s  establishment  at  Rio,  whither  they  were 
about  to  proceed.  There  are  two  thousand  Brazi- 
lian brood  mares  kept  at  pasturage  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, expressly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  stud  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. # 

On  reaching  our  quarters  we  found  that  the 
muleteer  had  arrived  with  the  stray  mule  that  we 
had  lost  in  the  morning. 

* There  is  a law  to  prevent  mares  from  being  brought  into  Rio, 
or  any  other  large  town  of  the  empire.  Entire  horses  are  in  general 
use,  and  it  is  rare  even  to  meet  a gelding. 
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Caxueira  is  a very  old  town,  and  was  at  one 
time  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  gold- 
washings  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  as  these  have 
been  exhausted,  and  population  has  decreased,  the 
place  is  now  falling  into  decay  ; and,  excepting  the 
Emperor’s  stud,  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
manufacture  of  liorse-shoe-nails,  which  are  con- 
sidered excellent,  on  account  of  the  superior  qua- 
lity of  the  iron  in  the  vicinity. 

The  master  of  the  house  where  we  put  up,  re- 
sembled a French  inn-keeper  more  than  a Brazi- 
lian ; and  he  not  only  gave  us  a good  dinner,  well 
dressed,  but  it  was  served  up  with  a great  deal  of 
civility  ; which  was  followed  by  decent  accommo- 
dation for  repose. 

Friday , 5. — We  set  off  about  seven  o’clock,  and 
after  travelling  two  leagues  over  a very  stony  road, 
arrived  at  Capao,  where  we  entered  the  main  road 
from  Rio  to  Oro  Preto,  three  leagues  from  the  lat- 
ter place.  From  Capao  to  Alto  deMono  (six  miles) 
the  road  is  pretty  good,  but  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Oro  Branca,  six  miles  farther,  it  was  ex- 
tremely rugged  over  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
After  we  had  accomplished  this  hazardous  descent, 
we  refreshed  at  Oro  Branca,  and  proceeded  two 
leagues  onwards  to  Alto  de  Virgem  ; and  although 
we  had  only  completed  seven  leagues  in  fourteen 
hours,  the  animals  could  scarcely  reach  their  des- 
tination by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  all,  we  got  into  excellent  quarters. 
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The  neighbourhood  here  is  full  of  gold-washing 
places,  that  have  been  abandoned  for  more  lucra- 
tive soils. 

Saturday , 6. — Although  we  did  not  set  out  be- 
fore eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  found  it  very 
cold  in  the  long  valley  through  which  we  had  to 
pass  ; and  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before 
his  beams  could  pierce  the  thick  mist  that  cur- 
tained the  hills ; notwithstanding  which  I was  much 
less  sensibly  affected  by  the  chillness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  this  particular  period,  than  I had  been 
when  I travelled  into  the  interior,  which  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  improved  state  of  my  health. 
We  breakfasted  at  Quilos,  which  is  two  leagues 
from  Alto  de  Virgem  ; from  Quilos  we  passed  three 
leagues  over  a heath,  where  we  saw  a number  of 
ostriches  in  their  wild  state,  to  Probeba,  in  Alto 
de  Ingenio.  We  stopped  at  a large  farm  belong- 
ing to  a rich  proprietor,  both  in  land  and  cattle  : — 
the  produce  of  this  farm  is  considerable,  consisting 
of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  Indian  corn,  cassada,  See.  & c. 
The  latter,  with  junked  beef,  or  pork,  constitutes 
the  universal  food  of  the  negroes. 

W e had  a very  respectable  and  civil  host  at  the 
farm,  who  lodged  and  entertained  us  quite  luxu- 
riously, furnishing  us  with  silver  forks,  and  silver 
handled  knives. 

Sunday , 7. — Our  host  had  two  fine  horses  for 
sale,  which  he  passed  in  review  before  my  com- 
panions, but  after  a good  deal  of  bartering  they 
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could  not  agree  upon  terms.  Our  animals  again 
played  truant,  straying  among  the  rich  pasturage 
of  the  farm,  so  that  it  was  10  o’clock  before  we 
were  able  to  proceed  to  Grandie,  a distance  of  five 
leagues  from  the  farm,  twenty-seven  from  Gongo. 
We  reached  it  at  3 o’clock,  having  about  an  hour 
before  passed  a large  rancho.  These  resting- 
quarters  were  built  by  government,  during  the 
early  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  at  specified  dis- 
tances on  the  roads.  They  were  intended  merely 
as  resting-places  for  the  muleteers,  who  travelled 
with  goods,  & c.  to  the  populated  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. But,  as  intercourse  increased,  houses  of 
better  accommodation  sprang  up,  and  they  were 
less  wanted  ; however,  many  muleteers  still  prefer 
them  to  the  public  houses,  or  farms  where  provi- 
sions are  furnished.  These  men  travel  with  their 
own  store  both  of  corn  for  the  mules,  and  refresh- 
ment for  themselves  ; consequently  they  have  no 
more  to  do,  than  to  turn  the  animals  out  to 
grass,  and  as  they  are  not  luxurious  in  their  own 
habits,  they  are  then  quite  independent.  We  had 
good  quarters,  and  a very  excellent  dinner  to-day, 
being  regaled  with  roast  pig,  &c.  &c. 

Monday , 8. — Mr.  Hill  purchased  a hardy  little 
horse  to-day,  for  eighteen  milreis  in  copper,  for 
which  Captain  Lyon  had  offered  the  same  price 
in  paper.  After  proceeding  a mile  and  a half 
from  Grandie,  we  left  the  royal  road  leading 
to  Porto  d’Estralla,  for  that  which  is  called  the 
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new  road,  leading  directly  to  Rio,  which  is  across 
the  Campos,  or  Heath,  but  these  heaths  are  inter- 
sected by  so  many  tracks,  that  it  requires  a good 
guide  to  find  the  way  at  all,  and  a most  excellent 
one  to  know  the  shortest  cuts  to  the  best  resting- 
places.  There  were  several  gates  at  different  points 
on  the  road,  inserted  in  the  boundary-fences  that 
divided  private  property,  to  admit  of  travellers 
passing  through,  and  it  is  common  for  the  negroes 
to  make  their  private  marks  on  these  gates,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  distinguish  their  proper 
path. 

Eight  miles  from  Grandie,  near  the  Padre  s 
house  at  Capote,  the  muleteers  suddenly  called 
out  “ Marambundas,  Marambundas!”  which  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  a host  of  wasps.  In  a 
moment  all  the  animals,  whether  loaded  or  other- 
wise, laid  down  on  their  backs,  kicking  most 
violently  ; while  the  blacks,  and  all  persons  not 
already  attacked,  ran  away  in  different  directions, 
all  being  careful  by  a wide  sweep,  to  avoid  the 
swarms  of  tormentors  that  came  forward  like  a 
cloud.  I never  witnessed  a panic  so  sudden  and 
complete,  and  really  believe  that  the  bursting  of  a 
water-spout  could  scarcely  have  produced  more 
commotion.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  alarm  was  not  without  a good  reason,  for  so 
severe  is  the  torture  inflicted  by  these  pigmy  as- 
sailants, that  the  bravest  travellers  are  not  ashamed 
to  fly  the  instant  they  perceive  the  terrific  host 
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approaching,  which  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence 
on  the  Campos.  We  reached  a farm  house  at 
Catonnie,  about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  where 
our  lodging  was  tolerable,  but  there  was  no  beve- 
rage palatable  to  an  English  taste.  Our  host  was 
officiously  attentive,  and  our  hostess,  something 
more  so  than  is  common  to  Brazilian  women.  We 
had  only  accomplished  live  leagues  to-day,  which 
made  thirty-two  from  Congo. 

Tuesday , 9.— We  set  out  this  morning  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock.  At  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  we  entered  a very  intricate  and  rugged  descent 
which  extended  for  two  miles,  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Barrozza  river.  Here  we  had  a still  more  difficult 
point  to  achieve,  that  of  repairing  the  bridge,  which 
was  not  sufficiently  safe  to  bear  the  weight  of  our 
mules.  The  temporary  amendment  that  we  made 
in  its  state,  was  not  so  expeditiously  accomplished 
as  to  enable  us  to  pass  before  another  alarm  of  the 
“ Marambundas”  was  given  ; and  we  only  escaped 
them  by  pressing  on  in  double  quick  time,  when 
in  despite  of  all  our  labour,  the  four  legs  of  a loaded 
mule  forced  their  way  through  a frangible  part  of 
the  bridge,  where  the  animal  stuck  fast  until  it  was 
forcibly  extricated.  After  crossing  the  bridge  we 
proceeded  eight  miles,  before  we  could  find  a place 
for  refreshment.  At  last  we  came  to  a venda, 
where  we  procured  eggs,  bread,  wine,  spirits,  &c. 
It  was  my  custom  to  take,  in  addition  to  some 
bread  and  wine,  the  yokes  of  half  a dozen  hard 
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boiled  eggs  for  my  lunch,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  surprise  of  our  black  attendants,  when 
they  perceived  that  I rejected  the  albuminous  parts. 
But,  so  soon  as  they  discovered  that  this  portion 
fell  to  them,  they  were  not  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  what  they  considered  a want  of  taste. 

On  arriving  at  Ilhos  this  evening,  we  completed 
six  leagues,  making  thirty-eight  from  Gongo.  The 
accommodation  at  this  place  was  exceedingly  bad  ; 
my  companions  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  shop, 
while  I (to  whom  the  post  of  honour  was  always 
most  kindly  conceded)  had  a small  room  at  the 
end  of  the  verandah. 

Throughout  this  journey  we  seldom  completed 
our  preparations  for  the  road  before  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  by  that  hour  to-day  we  wrere 
on  our  way  towards  Bertioga,  a town  twelve  miles 
distant  from  our  resting-place.  We  remained  at 
Bertioga  but  a short  time,  being  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  house  of  Signor  Joao  Leite,  four  miles 
further.  We  w^ere  informed  that  the  Signor  pos- 
sessed considerable  property,  and  was  very  indiffe- 
rent about  the  reception  of  guests,  usually  referring 
them  to  the  adjacent  government  rancho:  but  as 
these  places  are  very  uncomfortable,  affording  no 
accommodation  beyond  that  of  mere  shelter,  tra- 
vellers who  love  their  ease  are  very  anxious  to  be 
received  at  the  farm.  The  estate  and  habitation  of 
Signor  Joao  Leite  is  large,  and  abundantly  fur- 
nished in  every  way,  and  the  English,  who  highly 
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value  comfort  and  the  good  things  of  this  life,  are 
said  most  especially  to  give  his  domicile  the  prefer- 
ence, but  unfortunately  these  are  precisely  the  guests 
to  whom  the  Signor  has  the  most  decided  objection, 
because  he  says,  “they  require  more  luxuries,  as 
well  as  more  attendance,  than  he  chooses  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  providing/’  His  own  countrymen, 
he  observes,  are  satisfied  with  an  outhouse  to  lodge 
in  ; while  a few  oranges,  and  a small  portion  of 
farina  is  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants  : there- 
fore, though  the  English  always  pay  liberally,  as 
well  as  willingly,  for  their  superior  treatment,  he 
usually  prefers  sending  such  articles  as  they  may 
require  to  the  rancho , rather  than  receive  them 
under  his  own  roof.  Knowing  such  to  be  the 
habits  of  Signor  Joao  Leite,  and  having  no  idea  of 
accepting  second-rate  accommodation,  where  better 
was  to  be  had  by  a little  generalship,  we  deter- 
mined to  send  forward  an  avant  courier , and  recon- 
noitre the  aspect  of  affairs  before  we  ventured  to 
present  ourselves  in  person.  By  general  consent 
the  choice  of  our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  fell 
upon  the  head  muleteer,  who,  being  deemed  a person 
every  way  fit  to  undertake  this  delicate  mission, 
was  invested  with  full  diplomatic  powers.  He  was 
most  especially  instructed  to  set  forth  in  choice 
terms,  the  remarkable  and  truly  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity of  our  taste  ; to  comment  upon  the  quiet- 
ness of  our  general  habits ; to  expatiate  upon  our 
devotion  and  decorum,  because  the  old  gentleman 
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was  religious,  and  had  a pretty  daughter  ; and, 
above  all,  he  was  to  enlarge  upon  our  generosity, 
and  discreetly  to  insinuate,  that  all  particular  at- 
tentions, either  in  the  way  of  lodgment  or  fare, 
would  be  complacently  received,  and  proportion- 
ably  rewarded.  Having  thus  opened  our  nego- 
ciation  for  a peaceful  entry  into  the  garrison, we  rode 
forward  in  high  spirits,  occupying  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  in  conjectures  respecting  the  ap- 
pearance and  behaviour  of  our  intended  host,  as 
well  as  of  the  probable  result  of  our  measures. 

After  completing  four  leagues,  forty-two  from 
Gongo,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  he  graciously  re- 
ceived at  the  farm,  and  to  find  that  due  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  our  refreshment  and  rest. 
Having  established  us  for  the  night,  Signor  Joao 
Leite  gave  himself  little  further  trouble  about  us  ; 
retiring  to  his  favourite  apartment,  which  consisted 
of  a workshop  (under  the  verandah),  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  saddles  ; an  occupation  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  nearly 
the  wdiole  day,  and  to  which  he  is  so  partial,  that 
it  seems  to  form  the  chief  object  and  delight  of  his 
life.  Perhaps  I ought  to  have  said  the  only  ob- 
ject ; but  I think  his  passion  for  psalm-sing 
ing  almost  rivalled  that  of  saddle-making.  He 
has  three  sons,  of  whom  he  appears  to  take  little 
notice  ; but  his  only  daughter  he  seemed  anxious  to 
seclude;  and,  it  is  said,  he  is  fondly  attached  to  her. 
She  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and,  as  if  from  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
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sex,  par  excellence,  but  which  I attribute  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  this  damsel  took  remarkable 
pains  to  peep  in  on  us  as  often  as  she  could  do  so  un- 
observed. She  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  a little  flirtation,  and  as  we  were  aware  her  vi- 
sits were  stolen  ones,  it  may  be  supposed  they  were 
doubly  agreeable,  and  the  little  mystery  of  the  af- 
fair transformed  the  pretty  black-eyed  brunette  into 
a creature  sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  en- 
circled by  romance.  The  sons  were  no  less  anxi- 
ous to  make  our  acquaintance,  so  that  we  became 
excellent  friends  with  all  the  family,  excepting  the 
old  gentleman,  and  even  he  surrendered  his  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  won  his  heart 
so  much,  that  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  work- 
shop— a favour  almost  unprecedented ; and  at 
parting,  received  a pressing  invitation  from  the 
Signor,  on  condition — must  I record  it  ? — that  he 
came  without  companions. 

Tuesday , 1 1. — This  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  our  pious  host's  psalm-singing,  which,  with  the 
alternation  of  occasional  prayers,  he  continued 
from  daybreak  until  he  thought  it  time  to  send  us 
coffee.  His  charges  at  our  departure  were  ex- 
tremely moderate  ; so,  after  exchanging  with  him 
a friendly  adieu,  and  snatching  a stolen  one  from  the 
pretty  brunette,  we  once  more  resumed  our  journey. 

About  noon  we  stopped  to  refresh  at  an  unoccu- 
pied house,  in  charge  of  a cunning  old  negro,  who, 
after  declaring  he  had  nothing  to  give  us,  was  in- 
duced, partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  fear, 
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to  furnish  us  with  eggs,  farina,  and  cachaca,  for 
which  he  most  obligingly  charged  us  exorbitantly. 
This  place  was  distant  from  the  farm  twelve  miles, 
a good  level  road,  but  we  had  now  to  travel  twelve 
more  over  a bad  and  hilly  one,  to  Pissano,  before 
we  could  complete  our  day’s  journey  ; this  we  ac- 
complished a little  before  sunset.  The  afternoon 
had  a very  cloudy  threatening  appearance,  and 
we  heard  some  peals  of  thunder  in  the  distance,  a 
certain  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Our  prospects  of  accommodation  at  Pissano, 
wore  a very  dismal  aspect,  for  we  found  our  old 
quarters — (the  only  spare  room  in  the  venda) — 
occupied  by  a number  of  soldiers  and  muleteers. 
There  had  been  a large  house  not  far  from  the 
venda,  but  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing one  apartment  occupied  by  the  owner  and  late 
proprietor  of  the  venda,  who  was  superintending 
the  building  of  a new  habitation  on  the  same  site. 
Fortunately  for  us,  he  was  so  hospitable  that  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  depart,  but  kindly  insisted 
on  preparing  an  excellent  supper  for  us  in  his  own 
room,  and  afterwards  contrived  a sort  of  acconr 
modation  in  his  stable,  by  supplying  us  with  a 
number  of  mats.  The  kindness  of  his  intention  to 
procure  us  repose,  was,  however,  wholly  defeated 
by  the  multitudinous  insects  (viz.  fleas,  spiders, 
ants,  «Scc.)  that  infested  the  place.  Our  muleteers 
seated  themselves  round  a fire  in  the  open  air,  a 
little  distance  from  our  shed,  preferring  the  an- 
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noyance  of  the  smoke,  in  which  they  were  com- 
pletely enveloped,  to  the  inflictions  of  our  insect 
tormentors.  We  had  ridden  six  leagues  to-day, 
and  completed  forty-eight  from  Gongo. 

Friday , 12. — Our  steeds  having  strayed  into  the 
woods,  we  lost  so  much  time  in  regaining  them, 
that  we  could  not  get  away  until  nine  o’clock.  We 
found  the  road  as  far  as  Gomez  (a  distanoe  of  two 
leagues  and  a half)  exceedingly  bad  ; but  soon 
after  passing  the  Fish  River,  we  entered  a well- 
wooded  hilly  country,  so  beautifully  picturesque, 
that  its  views,  in  some  places,  almost  reached  to 
the  sublime ; and,  notwithstanding  that  many 
parts  of  the  road  were  still  very  bad,  yet  the  rapid 
progression  of  improvement  was  very  remarkable, 
both  as  regarded  the  clearance  of  wood,  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
Out  of  these  alterations  arose  other  advantages : — 
for,  as  additional  vendas  daily  sprung  up,  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  interior  beino; 
increased,  extended  accommodation  for  travellers 
was  produced  ; and  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior  amended,  by  being  enabled 
to  find  a market  for  their  produce,  whereby  they 
obtain  the  power  of  receiving,  in  exchange,  many 
comforts  and  even  luxuries,  that  were  previously 
beyond  their  reach.  This  afternoon  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  volumes  of  smoke,  so  dense 
that  we  were  in  no  slight  degree  puzzled  to  find 
our  way.  We  were  informed  that  this  was  an  event 
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of  common  occurrence,  and  that  it  arose  from  the 
wood  on  each  side  of  the  road  having  been  fired  to 
clear  the  ground.  We  had  the  additional  plea- 
sure of  learning,  that  these  conflagrations  some- 
times raffed  so  violently  as  to  unite  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  and  compose  one  volume  of  flame,  in  which 
case  travellers  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  wait 
until  its  fury  had  subsided.  I need  scarcely  observe, 
that  the  prospect  of  forming  a gipsey  bivouac,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke,  was  by  no  means  inviting. 
So,  after  buffeting  the  loaded  atmosphere  very 
vigorously  for  some  time,  we  succeeded  in  making 
good  our  passage,  and  heartily  congratulated  our- 
selves that  the  formidable  element  had  not  proved 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  obstruct  our  progress. 

My  readers  can  hardly  picture  to  themselves  the 
strange  lustrous  appearance  which  these  forests  on 
fire  present ; the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  not  more 
remarkable,  than  the  consequences  are  serious. 
Instances  have  occurred  when  these  fires  have 
covered  an  uninterrupted  extent  of  many  miles, 
suspending  all  inter-communication  until  the  de- 
vouring flame  had  subsided.  On  these  occasions, 
the  traveller,  who  risks  his  safety  in  the  attempt  to 
pursue  his  perilous  journey,  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, perish  in  the  undertaking  ; — unfortunately, 
there  are  many  examples  of  strangers,  who  have 
persevered  in  their  onward  tract,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  pass  through  the  dense  me- 
dium, led  on  by  delusive  hopes  of  its  brief  con- 
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tinuance,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  un- 
able to  retreat,  or  advance,  they  have  dropped 
dead  on  the  road.  There  is  something  very  awful 
in  the  sound  of  the  distant  crackling  of  the  dry 
bamboos  as  the  fire  seizes  them,  when,  as  it  ex- 
pands the  air  in  their  hollow  cavities,  they  burst  on 
the  ear  in  rapid  succession,  like  guns  of  a variety 
of  calibre,  from  a pistol  to  small  artillery,  until,  at 
length,  the  accumulating  thunder,  with  its  rever- 
berating echoes  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  is  like 
that  of  contending;  armies  in  the  din  of  battle. 

There  should  be  a law  to  compel  all  persons 
employed  in  the  clearance,  to  cut  down  the  wood 
within  a specified  distance  of  the  road,  and  burn  it 
out  gradually  before  they  should  be  allowed  to  set 
fire  to  the  standing  timber.  An  enactment  of  this 
kind  is  essentially  requisite,  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary intercourse  with  the  interior.  Soon  after  our 
escape  we  passed  a new  venda,  where  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  a bottle  of  good  English 
porter,  a very  luxurious  and  welcome  treat  to 
thirsty  gentlemen  in  our  peculiar  situation.  About 
sunset  we  completed  our  day’s  journey  (five  leagues 
and  a half,  making  fifty-three  and  a half  from 
Gongo)  and  halted  at  a small  venda,  called  Donna 
Anna's.  The  only  shelter  we  could  procure  con- 
sisted of  the  naked  shell  of  a house,  adjacent  to 
the  venda,  without  either  beds  or  bedding.  It  has 
been  sapiently  remarked,  that  “ adversity  is  a 
great  sweetener  of  the  temper  — and  ours  were  so 
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amiable  after  the  day’s  disasters,  that  we  were  too 
good-humoured  to  complain,  so  we  made  ourselves 
quite  happy  round  a large  lire,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  sending  to  Donna  Anna  for  provisions  : — 
these  were  readily  supplied,  so  far  as  the  edible 
portion  was  concerned  ; but,  as  we  were  assured 
that  the  venda  contained  no  beverage  stronger  than 
the  pure  element,  Mr.  Hill  dispatched  one  of  the 
blacks  on  a foraging  excursion  for  cacha^a  ; which, 
after  a ride  of  several  miles,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain,  and  we  made  a jolly  evening  with  two 
well-mounted  Brazilians,  who  joined  company  witli 
us  for  the  night.  These  persons  we,  however, 
judged  to  be  gentlemen  horse-stealers,  a descrip- 
tion of  swindler  quite  as  common  in  the  Brazils  as 
in  our  own  country  ; so,  after  giving  a private 
hint  to  our  attendants,  to  keep  a vigilant  watch 
over  our  stud,  we,  like  true  travellers  and  citizens 
of  the  world,  surrendered  ourselves  to  all  the 
amusement  we  could  derive  from  our  equivocal 
companions. 

Saturday , 13. — Our  Brazilians  left  us  at  an 
early  hour,  and  as  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
our  animals,  we  feared  that  our  suspicions  had  not 
only  been  correct,  but  that  our  visitors  had  been 
clever  enough  to  elude  our  vigilance. 

We  refreshed  at  the  house  of  the  pretty  widow  at 
Funelle,  passing  on  our  way  thither  another  part 
of  the  forest  on  fire.  Arriving;  at  Rio  Preta  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  found  the  house  of 
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the  jealous  husband  shut,  and  therefore  put  up  at 
a small  eating-house,  kept  by  a black  man,  only  a 
few  doors  from  our  former  quarters,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  but  badly  lodged.  Mr.  Hill  slept 
on  the  counter  in  the  shop,  wdiile  I occupied  the 
only  apology  for  a bed  in  the  house.  Immediately 
after  our  arrival,  Mr.  Hill  went  to  the  Comman- 
dant’s clerk  to  procure  the  necessary  passports  to 
enable  us  to  quit  the  Mine  Country,  and  enter  the 
province  of  Rio,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
This  person,  however,  made  many  difficulties,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  his  wishes  before  noon. 
Mr.  Hill  expostulated  upon  the  unreasonableness 
of  such  unnecessary  delay,  when  he  received  in 
return  a whispered  intimation  that  the  considera- 
tion of  a bottle  of  wine  would  expedite  the  affair 
so  much  that  the  passport  would  probably  be  ready 
by  seven  in  the  morning,  a proposition  to  which 
Mr.  Hill  readily  agreed.  This  venal  gentleman 
was  the  same  clerk  that  the  Commandant  had 
himself  on  a former  occasion  recommended  Mr. 
Hill  to  propitiate.  We  had  completed  six  leagues 
to-day,  fifty-nine  and  a half  from  Gongo. 

Sunday,  14. — Previously  to  our  departure  this 
morning  the  Commandant  called,  and  told  Mr. 
Hill  that  400  or  500  reis  would  be  more  accept- 
able than  wine  to  his  clerk.  He  received  for 
answer  that  the  specified  bribe  was  already  pur- 
chased and  ready  for  delivery.  Upon  this  intima- 
tion the  officer  begged  it  might  be  left  at  our 
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quarters  till  called  for,  which  no  doubt  was  very 
shortly  after  we  left  the  place.  Nefarious  prac- 
tices like  these  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 
If  persons  properly  qualified  were  alone  selected 
to  hold  responsible  situations,  if  these  were  paid  in 
proportion  to  their  integrity  or  respectability,  or  if 
they  were  punished  for  each  act  of  delinquency — 
such  as  the  improper  exertion  of  authority,  the  in- 
dulgence of  meanness  and  corruption,  or  the  mis- 
use of  power  in  anyway — the  duties  of  office  would 
be  more  punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  ruling  powers 
more  highly  estimated. 

Before  I leave  the  Mine  country  I shall  make  a 
few  cursory  observations  on  the  productions,  as 
well  as  the  exports  and  imports,  of  this  province. 
Its  natural  capabilities  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio,  but  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
respective  articles ; for  those  which  are  considered 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  latter  province — 
namely,  sugar,  coffee,  mandiocca,  &c. — are  merely 
cultivated  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  Minas 
Geraes  for  the  support  of  their  own  establish- 
ments, their  principal  attention  being  given  to 
mining  operations.  There  are  only  a few  articles 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  expor- 
tation to  Rio,  for  which  they  receive  in  return 
European  and  colonial  manufactures,  salt,  wines,* 

* The  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Brazils  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  making  wine,  indeed,  they  were  formerly  altogether  prohibited 
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and  other  luxuries.  The  productions  of  the  Mine 
country  sent  to  Rio  are  gold  in  bars,  precious 
stones,  hides,  raw  cotton,  cheese,  bacon,  marma- 
lade, &c.,  and  the  duties  on  these  articles  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  of  the  Mine  country, 
they  have  no  expensive  monastic  establishments  to 
support,  for  convents  are  prohibited,  and  monks 
are  not  allowed  a permanent  residence  in  the 
country  ; however,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  people  are  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  a sufficient  number  of 
Catholic  priests  to  afford  spiritual  consolation, 
wherever  they  could  muster  a congregation.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  monastic  institutions  in 
former  times,  when  there  was  no  legal  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  when  knowledge  was  locked  up 
in  the  cells  of  the  religious  communities,  cannot  be 
questioned.  When  the  monks  were  the  almoners 
of  the  rich  and  the  natural  guardians  and  teachers 
of  the  poor — when  the  gates  of  the  monasteries 
were  accessible  to  the  destitute,  the  weary,  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  when  the  habits  of  the  people 
were  so  uneducated  that  even  the  gloomy  super- 
stitions of  a faith  which  intercepts  the  prayer  of 

for  fear  of  injuring  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal ; however,  Brazil  is 
not  only  supplied  with  this  article  from  the  mother  country,  but  all 
the  French  wines  are  to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  and  at  a much  more 
moderate  rate  than  we  can  obtain  them  in  England. 
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the  creature  on  its  way  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
levies  a tax  upon  it,  could  not  corrupt  or  degrade 
them  ; then  the  monastic  institutions  which  co- 
vered the  face  of  the  soil  were  fruitful  of  social,  and 
even  moral  blessings.  But  in  these  times,  when 
information  has  spread  with  a freedom  and  rapi- 
dity of  which  history  furnishes  no  parallel,  the 
existence  of  such  foundations,  whose  functions  have 
long  since  been  absorbed  by  establishments  better 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  any  country.  The 
wretched  monk,  pining  in  his  dark  retreat^  ful- 
filling the  monotonous  round  of  a life  austere,  with- 
out moral  improvement,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
rigid  toils  of  study,  without  any  of  its  advantages, 
is  now  a being  far  behind  the  age,  and  utterly  un- 
fit to  instruct  mankind  in  any  of  the  duties  of  life. 
He  does  not  go  forth  to  do  good,  to  ascertain  the 
means  of  advancing  the  happiness  of  men,  to  an- 
nounce his  mission,  and  cultivate  the  benefits  of 
which  it  is  capable,  but  imprisoned  within  the 
confines  of  the  cloisters,  set  apart  from  social  in- 
tercourse, ignorant  of  the  progress  of  events,  the 
advance  of  human  attainments  and  moral  power, 
he  clings  (like  the  dead  leaf  to  the  tree,  from  which 
it  no  longer  derives  sustenance)  an  useless  burden 
upon  the  fertile  earth — impeding,  instead  of  as- 
sisting, the  great  work  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Rio  Preta  we  imme- 
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diately  crossed  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
road  being  afterwards  good,  I walked  about  four 
miles  before  I mounted  my  mule.  I was  always 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  re- 
creation of  walking,  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  sit- 
ting day  after  day  on  the  back  of  the  mule,  which 
became  especially  tiresome  when  compelled  to 
travel  slowly.  Not  unfrequently  I was  also  in  the 
habit  of  trotting  forward  in  advance  of  the  party 
for  the  sake  of  a change  of  pace,  trusting  for  my 
security  to  the  sagacity  of  the  animal. 

About  four  leagues  from  Rio  Preta  we  stopped 
at  a venda  kept  by  an  Englishman,  who  told  us 
that  he  had  arrived  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  that  just  before  he  came  away 
twenty-six  Cornish  miners  for  the  Imperial  British 
Brazilian  Mine  Company  had  landed  from  the 
Falmouth  packet.  Two  miles  farther  we  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Valencia,  and  put  up  at  the  same 
house  as  before.  Previously  to  our  entry  we  passed 
some  Botocudo  Indians.  These  demi-civilised  In- 
dians are  no  longer  a terror  to  the  Brazilians,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  traverse  the  woods,  and  visit 
the  towns  at  pleasure.  Valencia  was  originally  a 
village  where  some  of  the  Indians  were  first  located, 
and  those  who  preferred  their  primitive  habits 
were  of  course  compelled  to  retire  into  the  interior 
as  their  European  conquerors  advanced.  The 
Portuguese,  urged  by  their  cupidity,  drove  the 
poor  aborigines  from  their  hunting-grounds,  and 
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took  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
is  now  called  the  Minas  Geraes,  where  both  the  sur- 
face, and  the  depths  of  the  earth  are  most  prolific 
in  precious  stones  and  metals ; however,  there  are 
still  some  Botocudos  residing  in  their  primitive  state 
not  far  distant  from  Villa  Rica,  on  the  Rio  Doce, 
and  Captain  Lyon  proposed  forming  a small  party 
to  visit  them,  in  which  I was  to  have  been  in- 
cluded, but  unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
having  a press  of  business  on  hand,  he  was  obliged 
to  defer  his  intention  for  a more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  my  arrangements  were  such  that  I 
could  not  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  ; besides 
which  the  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching,  when 
travelling  would  be  very  laborious,  and  in  some 
particular  places  wholly  impracticable  ; I was 
therefore  obliged  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  going 
on  so  interesting  an  excursion. 

Our  host  at  Valencia  had  formerly  been  Lord 
Strangford’s  cook,  and  was  very  anxious  to  evince 
extraordinary  civility.  Not  having  any  vacant 
rooms  he  set  about  dislodging  some  itinerant 
French  jewellers  to  accommodate  us.  Upon  this 
the  Frenchmen  were  of  course  highly  indignant ; 
however,  as  their  antagonist  was  very  drunk, 
noisy,  pot-valiant,  and  armed  with  a crutch,  he 
carried  his  point ; but  I suspect  it  was  more  out 
of  ostentatious  bravado  than  real  courtesy  to  us, 
for  he  was  more  voluble  than  polite,  and  after  all 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  dinner. 
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We  progressed  four  leagues  and  a half  to-day, 
sixty-four  from  Gongo. 

Monday , 15. — On  leaving  Valencia  we  passed 
over  a very  rough  and  steep  hill,  encumbered  with 
a great  number  of  immense  stones,  among  which 
we  had  to  thread  our  way.  About  noon  we 
crossed  the  river  Pariheba,  three  leagues  from 
Valencia,  where  we  exhibited  the  passport  pro- 
cured at  Rio  Preta  and  paid  the  accustomed  dues, 
viz.  eighty  reis  for  each  man,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  for  each  horse. 

The  Marquess  of  Bapendy,  brother  of  Colonel 
de  Gama,  of  Gongo,  has  a very  large  estate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  on  which  he  has  a few  buffaloes, 
the  only  ones  in  the  country.  From  the  town  of 
Pariheba  we  proceeded  two  leagues  further  to 
Caxueira,  where  we  remained  for  the  night. 

We  met  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  several 
small  troops  of  young  negroes  and  negresses,  each 
party  wearing  a particular  kind  of  fancy  dress, 
with  a variety  of  glaring  colours,  selected  by  the 
taste  of  their  proprietors  under  whose  care  they 
travelled.  These  itinerant  slave- dealers,  after  they 
have  made  their  purchases  at  Rio,  ornament  their 
slaves  in  this  fantastic  manner  in  order  to  attract 
attention  and  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Having  completed  their  arrangements  they  go  into 
the  interior,  expecting  ready  purchasers  in  the 
estates  and  villages  through  which  they  pass.  The 
appearance  of  these  poor  creatures  forcibly  re- 
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minded  me  of  the  garlanded  victims  of  heathen 
fable.  The  sight  of  slaves  is  humiliating  and 
painful  in  the  abject  condition  of  compulsory  la- 
bour, but  thus  dressed  up  for  sale,  I confess  that 
they  inspired  me  with  a feeling  still  more  melan- 
choly. 

At  Caxueira  we  met  an  Englishman  and  his 
wife  on  their  way  to  Rio,  from  the  mines  of  San 
Jose,  which  belong  to  English  proprietors.  This 
man,  who  was  steward  to  Mr.  Milward,  the  ma- 
nager of  the  mines,  informed  me  that  there  were 
no  less  than  twenty-two  German  miners,  and  three 
hundred  slaves,  employed  at  San  Jose.*  We  com- 
pleted six  leagues  to-day,  seventy  from  Gongo. 

Tuesday , 1(3. — Our  journey  to-day  was  over  the 
two  last  mountains  on  our  route,  and  unfortunately 
it  began  to  rain  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  (Alto  de  Serra).  On  approaching  the 
summit  we  found  a venda,  where  we  remained 
some  time  to  refresh  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  leave 
the  greater  part  of  our  horses  and  mules  under  the 
care  of  some  of  the  blacks,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  pasturage  that  this  neigh- 
bourhood afforded,  until  they  should  be  required 


* The  principal  mines  now  worked  in  the  Minas  Geraes,  are 
San  Vincente,  Gongo  Soco,  Morro  Velho,  Jarrapue,  Morro  de 
Canasse  e Gloria,  Bella  Fama,  San  Jose,  &c.  There  are  mineralo- 
gical  collections,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  varieties 
of  gold  dust,  and  iron  conglomerations  presenting  diamonds. — Hamp- 
shire Telegraph , Nov.  19,  1832. 
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at  Rio  for  the  return  journey.  If  we  had  taken 
them  with  us  it  would  not  only  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  expense,  but  the  animals  would  have 
suffered  materially  in  condition. 

We  left  our  countryman  and  his  wife  behind  us 
at  this  place,  as  they  were  travelling  in  company 
with  a troop  of  mules,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Arreiro.*  This  woman  was  carried  litterwise, 
being  a conveyance  similar  to  a sedan-chair,  with 
this  difference,  that  slight  shafts  were  substituted 
for  poles,  and  two  mules  supplied  the  places  of 
men.  This  is  the  only  mode  used  for  conveying 
ladies  or  invalids  in  this  country,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  any  wheel-carriages  to  traverse  the  mise- 
rable roads  over  these  mountains. 

As  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Botaes  the 
rain  cleared  off,  and  the  afternoon  proved  very 
fine,  which  was  fortunate,  for  we  had  another  and 
a more  difficult  mountain  to  cross,  and  of  course 
the  rain  added  to  the  dangers  of  the  path.  At  the 
base  of  this  mountain,  at  the  opposite  side,  we 
arrived  at  a venda,  where  we  put  up,  having  ac- 
complished five  leagues  and  a half  to-day,  making 
seventy-five  and  a half  from  Gongo.  The  shop- 
boy  told  us  that  the  only  accommodation  to  be  had 

* Every  troop  of  mules  is  under  the  especial  charge  of  an  arreiro 
(head  muleteer),  who  is  generally  a free  mulatto,  besides  which  there 
are  a number  of  drivers,  who  are  negroes,  amongst  whom  the  care 
of  the  troop  is  divided,  and  the  average  load  for  each  mule  is  about 
2 cwt. 
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was  under  the  verandah,  however,  the  master 
came  home  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  and,  be- 
lieving us  to  be  “ honest  Englishmen, ’’  he  opened 
his  store-room  for  us,  where,  on  a greasy  door,  with 
two  kegs  for  legs,  we  contrived  to  make  a very 
good  dinner  off  stewed  fowls,  but  were  a little 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  charge  was  nearly 
six  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  Mine  country. 
This  increase  in  the  charge  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  shewed  that  we  were  advancing  towards  the 
capital;  while  spirits,  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries 
of  the  table,  were  here  cheap  in  proportion  as  the 
remainder  of  the  entertainment  was  dear  ; which, 
perhaps,  was  another  proof  of  our  approach  to  the 
seat  of  civilization. 

Wednesday , 17. — We  passed  the  night  as  well 
as  we  could,  wrapt  in  our  cloaks  in  the  corn- 
chamber,  and  resumed  our  journey  at  seven  o'clock 
this  morninp;. 

Refreshing  at  Manganga,  we  again  procured 
some  English  porter,  after  which  we  proceeded  to 
a place  called  Antonio  Jacotinga,*  which  we 
reached  at  four  o’clock,  making  six  leagues  to-day. 
We  put  up  for  the  night  in  a dirty  unoccupied 
shell  of  a house,  where  there  was  neither  table, 
chair,  bed,  nor  household  convenience  of  any  kind. 
We  were  obliged  to  cook  our  dinner  in  a stone 
panela,  or  bowl,  and  use  our  own  pocket  knives 

* This  is  the  name  by  which  the  ore  containing  the  gold  in  the 
Mine  country  is  generally  known. 
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at  our  repast.  The  cold  ground  again  for  our  bed, 
surrounded  by  muleteers,  and,  in  the  centre  of  all, 
a fire.  If  any  one  had  peeped  in  during  the  night, 
they  would  certainly  have  taken  the  place  for  the 
retreat  of  a banditti ; particularly  as  we  were  in  a 
solitary  situation,  at  some  distance  from  thevenda. 
If  the  architecture  had  been  a little  more  massive, 
and  the  scene  somewhat  more  wild,  our  sleeping 
group,  with  our  rude  watch-fire  in  the  centre,  and 
diversified  costumes,  would  have  furnished  a sub- 
ject not  altogether  unworthy  of  Salvator  Rosa.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
travellers  who  use  their  own  cattle,  to  submit  to 
all  the  inconveniences  which  we  experienced  ; for, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  road,  and  good  horses,  or 
mules,  that  would  enable  them  to  make  occasionally 
a long  day’s  journey,  they  might  calculate  on 
reaching  a venda  every  night,  where  they  would 
generally  meet  with  tolerable  accommodation  ; 
but  we,  travelling  with  a large  troop  of  the  Com- 
pany’s animals,  were  obliged  to  consider  where  we 
could  find  the  best  provender,  making  our  own 
comforts  a secondary  consideration. 

Thursday , 18. — We  started  long  before  day- 
light, with  the  intention  of  getting  into  Rio  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  forenoon;  but,  in  consequence  of 
our  bad  night’s  rest,  with  a heavy  dew  on  the 
ground,  and  a thick  haze  around  us,  we  felt  the 
cold  so  keenly,  that  we  gained  little  advantage  from 
our  early  start,  and  progressed  but  slowly  until 
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after  the  sun’s  rays  had  warmed  our  benumbed 
limbs. 

An  English  carpenter,  whom  we  had  conducted 
thus  far  from  Gongo,  being  very  tipsy,  and  in- 
tractable this  morning,  we  obliged  him  to  dis- 
mount, and  left  him  to  find  his  way  to  Rio  as  well 
as  he  could.  This  man’s  habits  were  so  idle  and 
abandoned,  and  his  constitution  was  so  debilitated 
by  excesses,  that  no  one  would  employ  him  up  the 
country  ; therefore,  he  meant  to  try  his  fortune  in 
the  capital,  where,  if  he  could  muster  resolution  to 
work  but  one  day  in  the  week,  it  would  procure 
him  the  means  of  getting  drunk  the  remaining  six. 
It  is  really  quite  lamentable  to  witness  these  in- 
stances of  profligacy  in  English  mechanics,  wTho 
might  easily  realize  independence  in  foreign 
countries,  and  become  universally  respected,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  horrid  vice  of  drunkenness. 

During  our  journey  we  observed  small  crosses 
erected  near  the  road-side,  and  other  places,  mark- 
ing the  spots  where  murders  had  been  committed, 
and  where  the  bodies  of  murdered  persons  were 
buried,  or  any  that  had  died  (from  whatever  cause) 
had  been  found.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  distinguished  the  places  of  interment  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  assassinated  within  the  walls. 
This  practice,  which  is  very  common  in  Catholic 
Europe,  was,  no  doubt,  imported  into  the  Brazils 
by  the  first  Portuguese  settlers. 

We  stopped  to  breakfast  about  seven  o’clock,  at 
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a small  coffee-house,  in  the  village  of  Pavona, 
twenty  miles  from  Rio,  after  which  we  pushed  on 
under  all  sail  for  the  city,  where  we  arrived  a 
little  before  noon,  meeting  on  our  way  still  more 
numerous  bands  of  young;  slaves,  similar  to  those 
already  described. 

On  arriving  at  the  town,  I discovered  that  I had 
dropped  my  pocket  handkerchief  in  trotting  over 
the  rough  roads,  a circumstance  which  I mention, 
because  it  was  only  the  second  time  such  an  ac- 
cident  had  happened  to  me  since  1 lost  my  sight. 
The  first  occurred  at  Naples,  where  my  handker- 
chief was  stolen  from  my  pocket  during  a thunder 
storm.  This  infrequency  of  loss,  I attribute  en- 
tirely to  the  regularity  with  which  I am  accus- 
tomed  to  arrange  my  wardrobe,  which  I take  com- 
pletely under  my  own  charge. 

I returned  to  my  old  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du 
Nord,  where  I found  my  friend  and  fellowT-pas- 
senger,  Mr.  Fearon,  still  residing.  Dr.  Dickson 
called  this  afternoon  in  his  carriage,  to  invite  me 
to  accompany  him,  and  spend  a few  days  at  his 
house  (Hill  Cottage),  which  was  situated  half-way 
between  Rio  and  Bota-fogo. 
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CHAP.  111. 


Don  Pedro  breaks  up  the  Sessions — A Religious  Festival  — Em- 
peror’s taste  for  Music  and  Horses — The  Emperor  as  a Charioteer 
— New  Lodgings — A Theft — Expenses  of  Church  Festivals  de- 
frayed by  the  Priests — No  Bells,  or  Knockers — Supply  of  Water 
— Fish  — Salutes  for  the  Emperor — Arrival  of  a Packet  from  Eng- 
land— Emperor’s  Birth-day — The  Opera — Peace  between  the 
Buenos  Ayreans  and  the  Brazilians — Emperor's  Name-day  — 
Account  of  the  Ceremony  — A Shipmate — Visitors — Curious 
Customs  observed  on  All-saints'  Day — Account  of  the  Cemeteries 
and  Funeral  Obsequies — A Merry  Widow — All-soul’s  Day— An- 
nual Ceremony — Rio  Exchange  — Subscription  Library — Intended 
Visit  to  Buenos  Ayres  — English  Chapel — Public  Garden  — 
Dearth  of  Amusement  at  Rio — Observations  on  the  Town  and 
Government — Change  of  Plan — Accident  at  the  Opera — Captain 
Moriarty,  R.  N. — Botanical  Garden — Bota-fogo — The  Slave- 
Market — General  Remarks  on  Emancipation — Arsenal — Fare- 
well to  Rio,  and  Departure  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tuesday , September  23,  1829. — The  sessions  of 
the  Chambers  concluded  this  day,  Don  Pedro 
having  dismissed  the  members  with  a reproach  for 
having  neglected  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Coming  alone  into  town  in  Dr.  Dickson’s  car- 
riage, I was  greatly  surprised  at  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  fire- w orks  in  the  street  : crackers 
as  loud  as  blunderbusses,  and  rockets  so  close  to 
the  carriage,  that  I began  to  be  alarmed  for  my 
beard.  I afterwards  learnt,  upon  inquiry,  that  this 
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was  the  third  and  last  day  of  a religious  festival  at 
one  of  the  principal  churches. 

The  saints-davs  are  here  celebrated  with  great 
punctuality,  consequently  scarcely  a day  passes 
without  a festival.  The  occasion  is  marked  by 
fire-works,  at  intervals,  from  morning  until  night, 
and  always  concludes  with  a bonfire  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  church  where  the  festival  is 
celebrated.  His  Majesty  generally  attends  at  the 
service,  and  is  reported  to  have  a considerable  taste 
for  music,  having  occasionally  composed  pieces 
himself,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  an  elabo- 
rate character.  He  is  also  very  fond  of  horses, 
and  is  not  a little  proud  of  being  esteemed  an 
expert  whip,  driving  six  in  hand,  in  a four-wheeled 
phaeton  (built  expressly  for  the  purpose),  the 
Emperor  of  the  Brazils  standing  up  all  the  time  to 
exhibit  his  proficiency  as  a coachman. 

Wednesday , 24. — I accompanied  the  Doctor  to 
town  this  morning  to  look  for  private  apartments, 
which  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  in  a lodoin^- 

O 

house  kept  by  an  English  lady,  in  the  Rua  d'Ouvi- 
dor,  and  adjoining  the  only  public  warm-baths  in 
Rio.  This  street  is  remarkable  for  its  gay  French 
shops.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  town  for  Bota- 
fogo,  to  dine  with  Colonel  Cunningham,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  mixed  Commission  Court, 
whose  province  is  the  adjudication  of  vessels  de- 
tected in  the  slave-trade. 

Friday , 26. — I returned  to  the  city  this  fore- 
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noon,  to  take  possession  of  my  new  lodgings  in 
Rua  d’Ouvidor,  having  passed  a very  quiet  week. 
This  was,  perhaps,  more  the  effect  of  necessity 
than  of  choice,  as  I was  unable  to  take  my  usual 
exercise,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  I had 
received  on  my  feet,  from  the  venomous  insects  that 
assailed  me  on  my  late  journey  from  Gongo.  The 
effect  of  their  attacks  was  increased  by  the  in- 
flamed and  excited  state  of  the  system,  during  a 
continuous  route  on  horseback,  of  seventeen  days, 
under  a nearly  vertical  sun,  over  a rugged,  and, 
in  some  parts,  almost  impracticable  country,  where 
I was  compelled  to  submit  to  miserable  accommo- 
dation, that  neither  afforded  repose  from  fatigue, 
nor  protection  from  the  tribes  of  tormentors  that 
swarm  in  these  latitudes. 

Sunday , 28. — I heard  a grand  uproar  in  my 
new  abode  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  caused, 
as  I afterwards  learned,  by  one  of  the  lodgers  (an 
American)  having  missed  his  watch,  which  he  had 
left  on  the  table  when  he  retired  to  rest.  It  ap- 
peared, that  no  one  had  entered  his  apartment 
except  a negro  boy,  whose  office  it  was  to  brush 
the  boots  and  clothes  of  the  lodgers  ; and  who, 
therefore,  became  the  object  of  suspicion.  The  same 
gentleman  had  recently  lost  a valuable  ivory  Hute, 
which  had  cost  him  180  dollars,  and  felt  no  doubt 
that  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  attendant.  Threats,  promises  of  for- 
giveness, and  severe  punishments,  were  alike  tried 
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in  vain  upon  the  boy,  who  persisted  in  declaring 
his  innocence  ; although,  from  the  construction  of 
the  house,  it  was  unlikely  that  any  body  else  could 
have  had  private  access  to  the  room.  The  build- 
ing formed  a hollow  square,  with  a well  in  the 
centre.  The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  were 
occupied  by  another  family,  and  all  those  on  the 
first  floor  were  rented  by  our  landlady,  who  occu- 
pied them  as  lodging-rooms,  each  apartment  being 
accessible  from  a gallery  that  went  round  the  inside 
of  the  square.  The  mystery  remained  unsolved, 
so  that  the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
both  his  losses  without  any  chance  of  redress. 

J 

To-day  was  the  festival  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Francesco  du  Paulo,  and  it  wTas  celebrated  in  the 
square  in  which  the  church  of  that  name  stands, 
with  the  usual  rejoicings  and  intermittent  exhi- 
bition of  fire-works,  at  the  expense  of  the  Clergy. 

Thursday , 2. — There  are  neither  knockers  nor 
bells  here,  and  it  is  usual  to  summon  attendance 
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by  clapping  the  hands,  either  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment  or  on  the  staircase. 

A short  distance  from  Rio,  on  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, there  is  an  estate  called  New  Caledonia, 
formed  by  Mr.  March  in  the  European  manner, 
where  there  are  many  sheep,  pigs,  and  other  live 
stock,  as  well  as  vegetables  brought  from  Europe, 
all  of  which  succeed  uncommonly  well. 

Saturday , 4. — The  method  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  with  water,  is  from  foun- 
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tains  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where  people 
are  obliged  to  send  their  negro  servants  with  casks, 
cans,  or  jars,  to  procure  it ; or  it  inay  be  purchased 
from  Negroes  who  vend  it  in  the  streets,  which  I 
should  suppose  is  much  the  cheapest  plan  to  those 
persons  whose  slave  labour  is  of  value,  and  most 
especially  so  in  dry  weather,  when  the  water  does 
not  flow  from  the  fountains  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  speedily  obtained.  Soldiers  and  police 
officers  are  stationed  at  these  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  order,  and  the  servants  of 
Government  Officers  have  the  privilege  of  being 
served  before  all  other  persons. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  this  article  from  two 
mountains  in  the  vicinity.  The  well-known  Coca- 
vada  originally  furnished  all  the  water  that  the 
inhabitants  required,  which  was  distributed  for 
upwards  of  a century  over  different  parts  of  the 
town,  through  the  means  of  an  aqueduct,  into 
half  a dozen  fountains.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Court  from  Europe,  this  source  was  found  to  be 
totally  inadequate  to  the  increased  demands  of  the 
population,  and  the  King  caused  an  additional 
supply  to  be  brought  from  the  Tijuca  Mountain. 
It  was  conveyed  in  the  same  way  through  an  aque- 
duct, which  occupied  nine  years  in  the  erection. 

Rio  is  well  provided  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  excellent.  Of  shell-fish  there 
are  fine  large  oysters,  and  prawns,  with  cray-fish 
and  crabs. 
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Sunday , 5. — There  were  Royal  salutes  fired 
from  the  different  batteries  to-day  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  cruizing  about  the  harbour  in  a 
steam- vessel. 

Wednesday , 8. — The  Duke  of  York,  packet,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Snell,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ar- 
rived to-day,  having  touched  at  Madeira,  Teneriffe, 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  on  her  way.  Two  days 
after,  this  gentleman  took  lodgings  in  the  house 
where  I resided,  and  as  he  was  a brother  officer, 
and  a man  of  polished  manners,  I found  great 
pleasure  in  his  society. 

Sunday , 12. — This  being  the  Emperor's  birth- 
day, (upon  which  he  completed  his  30th  year,) 
it  was  welcomed  at  an  early  hour  by  the  firing 
of  cannon,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  day 
with  all  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as 
ringing  of  bells,  processions,  fire-works,  &c.,  with 
all  the  people  in  their  holiday  clothes.  The 
grandest  procession  was  that  of  the  Emperor  leav- 
ing his  palace  at  St.  Christopher,  attended  by  his 
Imperial  Guards  in  their  state  uniforms,  a train  of 
carriages,  &c.  He  first  went  to  hear  divine  service 
in  his  own  chapel,  and  afterwards  to  the  palace, 
where  he  held  a Court,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Great  Officers  of 
State,  and  the  Nobility,  who  tendered  their  com- 
pliments and  congratulations  on  the  occasion. 
This  ceremony  being  concluded,  he  returned  to 
St.  Christopher’s,  in  the  same  order  as  he  had 
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entered  the  city.  In  the  evening  his  Majesty 
attended  the  Opera,  which  was  crowded  with  a 
most  brilliant  audience,  and  exhibited  a splendid 
and  profuse  display  of  jewels,  especially  emeralds 
and  diamonds.  The  Emperor  s eldest  daughter, 
Donna  Maria,  made  a most  magnificent  appear- 
ance, being  almost  covered  with  diamonds.  These 
precious  stones  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to 
England  from  this  country,  to  be  set,  and  sent 
out  again. 

Wednesday , 15. — The  weather  was  now  getting 
very  hot  during  the  day,  but  we  had  generally 
some  cooling  showers  at  night.  The  Boston, 
American  corvette,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  arrived 
oft*  the  harbour  this  morning,  and  being  becalmed 
there,  sent  her  boat  in  with  news  of  the  ratification 
of  peace  between  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  the 
Brazilians. 

Thursday , 16. — Arrived  H.  M.  S.  Galatea,  Cap- 
tain Sir  Charles  Sullivan,  having  brought  out  Lord 
Strangford  from  England,  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary to  this  Court. 

Sunday , 19. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest  holidays 
held  in  the  Brazils,  being  the  Emperor's  name- 
day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  fete  of  St.  Pedro 
d’ Alcantara.  His  Majesty  came  in  state  this 
morning,  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  from  his  palace 
at  St.  Christopher,  with  six  mules  to  his  carriage, 
attended  by  his  body  guard,  which  is  composed  of 
gentlemen  and  respectable  tradesmen,  whose 
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services  are  voluntary.  They  all  find  their  own 
accoutrements,  horses,  &c.  which  are  of  a very 
respectable  order,  but  the  callings  of  some  of  the 
latter  gentlemen  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
divine,  by  their  peculiar  modes  of  riding,  however, 
of  the  former  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said  : 

I left  no  calling,  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed. — Pope. 

The  procession  went  to  the  city,  where  the  requi- 
site ceremonials  were  observed,  and  they  returned 
in  the  same  order  to  St.  Christopher. 

Tuesday , 21. — At  two  in  the  afternoon,  Captain 
Snell,  of  the  Duke  of  York  packet,  took  leave  of  us, 
preparatory  to  sailing  on  the  morrow,  but  in  the 
evening  he  reappeared,  bringing  with  him  his  friend 
Captain  Cunningham,  of  the  Francis  Freeling  pac- 
ket, who,  twenty-three  years  before,  had  been  a 
ship-mate  of  mine  on  the  North  American  station. 

Wednesday , 22. — The  Duke  of  York  packet 
sailed  for  England  this  morning,  by  which  I wrote 
to  the  Admiralty  for  extension  of  leave,  <Scc. 

Thursday , 23. — The  Francis  Freeling  packet 
sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres  to-day.  She  is  to  remain 
there  a fortnight,  thence  she  is  to  proceed  to  Monte 
Video,  from  whence,  after  a stay  of  forty-eight 
hours,  she  returns  to  Rio,  preparatory  to  being 
again  despatched  to  England. 

Thursday , 30.  — Some  officers  of  the  Galatea 
called  on  me  to-day,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Walsh,  who  came  out  in  that  ship  as  chaplain 
to  the  embassy.  These  gentlemen  were  so  kind 
as  to  repeat  their  visit  on  the  following  day,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  obliged  me  by  taking  charge  of  a 
packet  of  my  papers  for  England,  he  being  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  my  relatives. 

Saturday , Nov.  1. — All-saints’  day,  which  is 
here  kept  as  a public  festival.  On  this  day  the 
relatives  of  those  who  have  died  within  the  last 
twelve  months  send  urns  of  various  materials,  and 
shaped  according  to  fancy,  to  receive  the  bones  of 
the  deceased,  which  are  taken  out  of  the  different 
cemeteries  for  that  purpose.  These  urns  are  depo- 
sited in  the  church  for  the  night,  and  then  pre- 
sented to  their  respective  claimants.  The  ceme- 
teries, of  which  each  church  possesses  at  least  one, 
are  built  with  much  taste  and  elegance  in  a qua- 
drangular form,  bavin  o’  cloisters  alono;  the  four 
sides,  which  are  furnished  with  rows  of  arched 
recesses,  one  over  the  other ; each  recess  is  num- 
bered, and  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  receive  a 
coffin  of  a large  size.  The  central  part  of  the 
cemetery  is  open  to  the  air,  and  planted  with 
cypress,  yews,  and  other  funereal  shrubs  and  trees. 
At  the  upper  end  is  placed  an  effigy  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, nearly  as  large  as  life,  in  which  the  Saviour 
is  disfigured  by  sundry  gratuitous  wounds,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a ghastly  effect  to  a representation 
which  is  sufficiently  agonizing  in  its  simplest  form  ; 
here,  however,  there  is  an  evident  solicitude  to 
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increase,  by  an  accumulation  of  all  the  details  that, 
can  be  introduced  into  the  exhibition  (for  such  it 
is),  the  physical  sense  of  the  Divine  suffering. 
Two  glass  bottles,  containing  vinegar,  a reed,  and 
a sponge,  to  complete  the  circumstantial  fidelity, 
are  placed  on  the  altar,  and  a number  of  candles 
are  constantly  kept  burning  before  the  image  to 
cast  a spectral  light  upon  the  whole. 

When  a funeral  takes  place  the  corpse  is  first 
brought  into  the  church,  and  a service  is  per- 
formed, which  is  long  or  short,  splendid  or  mean, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  This  being  concluded, 
the  corpse  is  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  cemetery, 
where,  after  some  further  ceremony,  the  coffin 
(which  has  a moveable  lid  on  hinges)  is  opened, 
and  the  mourners  take  a last  look  at  the  body, 
each  sprinkling  it  in  turn  with  holy  water  fur- 
nished by  the  priest  ; the  coffin  is  then  filled  up 
with  quick  lime,  and  placed  in  the  recess  prepared 
for  its  reception  ; the  entrance  is  then  imme- 
diately built  up  with  bricks,  which  remain  closed 
until  the  annual  clearing  out  of  the  cemetery. 

A friend  of  mine  being  on  a visit  to  a pretty 
young  widow,  observed  her  busily  employed  em- 
broidering with  gold  a very  handsome  piece  of 
black  velvet,  and  on  his  inquiring  the  purpose  for 
wffiich  this  was  intended,  she  replied  with  a smile, 
“ Can  you  not  guess?”  But  my  friend  professing 
his  ignorance,  she  laughingly  said,  “ Why 
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this  is  the  covering  of  the  casket  which  contains 
my  late  husband’s  bones."  It  will  consequently 
not  be  a matter  of  much  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
day  after  the  urn  was  delivered  to  her  from  the 
church,  containing  those  remains,  she  married  a 
second  husband. 

Sunday , 2. — All-souls'  day,  and  Le  Jour  de 
Mort  (day  of  the  dead),  which  is  appropriated  to 
a funeral  service  to  be  performed  in  all  the 
churches  over  the  remains  of  all  those  deposited 
in  the  urns  taken  from  the  cemetery  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  after  which  every  person  is  allowed  to 
take  them  from  the  churches,  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Tuesday , 4. — The  French  squadron  fired  a royal 
salute  at  noon,  and  another  at  sunset,  to  comme- 
morate the  anniversary  of  their  king's  birth-day. 
Thermometer  90°  Fall,  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  evening  was  very  close,  with  heavy  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  ended  in  rain  towards 
midnight,  symptoms  of  the  approaching  summer. 

Friday , 7. — There  being  no  Exchange  here,  the 
merchants  are  obliged  to  meet  in  the  Custom 
House,  subjected  to  all  the  bustle  and  inconve- 
nience occasioned  by  the  entering  and  clearing  of 
merchandise.  I visited  apartments  to-day  called 
the  English  Subscription  Library,  where  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  which  are 
regularly  received  by  our  packets  from  England  ; 
this  institution  is  a great  source  of  rational  enjoyment 
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to  the  English  who  reside  in  this  dull  city  ; but  for 
scientific  and  literary  persons  there  is  a library  of 
much  greater  extent  and  value,  called  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Brazil,  to  which  the  public  are  per- 
mitted access  every  day  from  ten  until  four  o clock. 
This  library  was  founded  by  the  first  Emperor  of 
the  Brazils,  and  has  received  many  additions  at 
various  periods  subsequently. 

Saturday , 8. — Captain  Walker,  of  the  Goldfinch 
packet,  called  on  me  to-day,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Phillips,  with  whom 
he  was  previously  acquainted.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a place  which  I 
had,  from  early  reading,  and  a various  succession 
of  events,  been  most  anxious  to  visit,  and  I resolved 
to  avail  myself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity, 
especially  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  my  being  enabled  to  visit  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  w as  the  next  point  in 
my  intended  route.  I therefore  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  with  Captain  Walker  to  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  to  return  with  him  to  Rio. 

Sunday , 9. — I accompanied  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fearon,  to  the  English  chapel  this  morning,  where 
I heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh;  however,  the  noise  of  the  carts  in  the 
streets,  and  the  blacks  crying  articles  for  sale, 
caused  a great  interruption  to  our  attention  and 
devotional  feelings.  This  chapel  is  a handsome 
but  plain  building,  cool,  airy,  and  commodious, 
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with  pews  well  arranged,  and  paved  with  marble. 
When  the  service  was  over  we  took  a walk  to  the 
convent  d'Ajuda  and  to  the  Public  Garden;  the 
latter  is  not  uninteresting:,  having  a laro’e  terrace 
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walk,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  liar- 
boar,  and  consequently  open  to  the  refreshing  sea 
breezes.  It  has,  however,  one  serious  inconvenience, 
arising  from  a ditch,  or  small  gully,  on  one  side,  in 
which  dead  animals,  and  other  offensive  matter  are 
deposited,  occasioning  such  an  intolerable  stench, 
at  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  that  part. 
The  government,  or  municipal  police,  are  highly 
culpable  in  suffering  such  a nuisance  to  exist,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  the  only  public  walk  which  this 
extensive  city  may  be  said  to  possess. 

There  is  not  in  the  world,  perhaps,  a city  of 
equal  extent  with  less  accommodation,  less  amuse- 
ment, less  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
society  of  its  inhabitants,  or  fewer  interesting  ob- 
jects, than  this  celebrated  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
the  capital  of  the  Brazils  ; and  yet  if  this  country 
were  well  governed,  there  are  not  many  places 
more  susceptible  of  embellishment,  to  harmonise 
with  the  splendid  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ; it  is  deficient  in  the  useful,  as  well  as 
the  ornamental,  and  does  not  possess  in  its  melan- 
choly streets  a single  hackney-coach,  or  chair, 
conveniences  which  are  of  paramount  service  in  a 
large  city,  particularly  in  a hot  climate. 

If  the  rulers  of  this  highly-favoured  country 
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would  but  exercise  a mere  ordinary  portion  of  good 
sense,  their  dominions  could  not  fail  rapidly  to 
increase  in  prosperity,  and  the  Brazilians  would  very 
shortly  become  a mighty  nation.  This  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  he  in  a state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment merely  by  the  force  of  animal  instinct ; but  if 
proper  encouragement  were  given,  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  to  share  that  attention  which  is  now 
principally  devoted  by  the  government  to  the  riches 
of  its  depths,  the  happiness  of  the  people  would  be 
materially  increased,  and  it  would  ultimately 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  empire. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Power,  called  on  me  at 
day-li  gilt  this  morning  to  acquaint  me  that  His 
Majesty’s  brig  Falcon  arrived  last  night  from  Eng- 
land, on  her  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
immediately  struck  me  as  being  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  proceeding  to  that  colony,  pro- 
vided I could  obtain  a passage  in  the  Falcon,  that 
I thought  it  ought  not  to  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the 
arrangement  into  which  I had  just  entered  with  Cap- 
tain Walker  I therefore  went  on  board  the  Falcon 
to  ascertain  whether  I could  procure  a passage, 
and  was  received  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Pole 
by  Lieutenant  Crooke  with  much  kindness,  and 
he  gave  me  every  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
wishes  would  be  gratified,  and  added  that  he  was 
certain  his  brother  officers  would  have  no  objection 
to  receive  me  as  a member  of  their  mess.  The 
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next  morning  1 received  a very  obliging  note  from 
Captain  Pole,  complying  with  my  request  in  a very 
cordial  spirit,  and  offering  me  accommodation  in 
his  own  cabin,  and  at  his  own  table,  adding,  that 
as  he  was  coming  on  shore  after  breakfast  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  me  ; which  he 
did,  and  repeated  his  invitation  in  so  friendly  a 
manner  that  1 did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it ; besides 
which  I had  an  additional  pleasure  in  making  this 
gentleman’s  acquaintance,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  the  nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Maurice  Pole,  with  whom  I had  the  honour  of  being 
a shipmate,  when  I first  entered  the  naval  service. 
I had  now  to  make  my  excuses  to  Captain  Walker, 
which,  however,  wTas  not  very  difficult  in  my  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  I had  already  given  him  to 
understand  that  my  intention  of  going  with  him  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  returning  to  Rio,  was  adopted 
solely  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  any  vessel 
in  the  harbour  bound  for  the  Cape ; and  that  as 
my  time  was  very  limited,  having  allowed  myself 
only  five  years  for  completing  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe,  I was  obliged  to  make  the  best 
use  of  all  the  opportunities  that  were  opened  to  me. 
In  so  extensive  a plan  of  course  I could  not  em- 
brace every  thing,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to* take 
the  suitable  seasons  in  each  country,  I calculated 
upon  getting  to  the  Cape  in  December,  or  January, 
which  would  allowT  me  sufficient  time  to  travel 
through  that  colony  before  the  hurricane  season 
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was  considered  to  be  over  in  the  Mauritius.  Cap- 
tain Walker  did  not  only  release  me  from  my  en- 
gagement without  hesitation,  but  recommended 
me  to  avail  myself  of  so  advantageous  an  offer. 

Captain  Pole  and  I accompanied  my  landlady 
and  her  two  daughters  to  the  Opera,  having  pre- 
viously engaged  a box.  The  piece  was  Agnes, 
but  the  performance  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  A 
few  months  since  a very  fine  chandelier,  which  had 
been  purchased  at  a great  expense  in  Venice,  fell 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  house  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  this,  too,  only  a few  minutes  after  the 
departure  of  the  audience.  A very  short  time 
before,  another  accident  occurred  here,  but  of  a 
different  nature.  One  of  the  actors,  in  the 
performance  of  his  character,  was  to  be  carried 
across  the  stage  in  a sack,  when  his  bearer  acci- 
dentally let  him  fall,  and  pitching  on  his  head  he 
received  a very  severe  injury,  by  a violent  contu- 
sion. The  Emperor,  commiserating  his  sufferings, 
sent  him  a present  of  200  milreis. 

Wednesday , 12. — Captain  Moriarty  and  myself 
dined  on  board  the  Falcon  with  Captain  Pole ; 
the  former  gentleman  is  a very  distinguished  officer 
in  his  Majesty’s  navy,  and  received  his  promotion 
from  being  first  lieutenant  of  his  Maj  esty ’s  ship  Topaz 
at  the  attack  on  Mocha  in  1821,  where  he  com- 
manded the  storming  party  that  took  the  fort 
and  town  of  that  place,  making  the  insolent 
Arabs  sensible  of  their  unwarrantable  conduct 
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towards  the  East  India  Company's  officers  and 
shipping. 

In  consequence  of  the  slight  expectation  there 
appeared  of  any  rupture  with  the  European  powers, 
Captain  Moriarty  turned  his  thoughts  towards  be- 
coming a settler  in  New  South  Wales.  He  mar- 
ried a very  interesting  young  woman,  and  em- 
barked with  a considerable  property  for  that  desti- 
nation ; but  unfortunately  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
off  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  where  the 
passengers  and  crew  were  picked  up  by  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  and  brought  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
scarcely  any  thing  belonging  to  them  but  what 
they  had  on  their  persons,  and  yet  this  delicate 
female  (Mrs.  Moriarty)  wras  confined  on  board  the 
American  vessel,  without  a medical  attendant,  a 
few  days  previously  to  their  arrival  at  Rio,  and 
Captain  M.,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
were  wraiting  for  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the 
British  minister,  &c.  Sec.  to  be  forwarded  to  New 
South  Wales,  having  lost  almost  every  thing  they 
possessed  in  the  world  in  the  wreck  of  the  vessel. 

Thursday , 13. — I set  out  this  forenoon  with  Dr. 
Dickson  to  visit  the  Public  Botanical  Garden  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  variety 
of  plants  it  contains,  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  China,  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  globe.  This  garden  is  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Bota-fogo,  which  is  equi-distant  from 
Rio. 
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Bota-fogo  may  be  considered  a watering-place 
to  Rio,  being  a small  retired  village  near  the 
beach,  where  several  of  the  foreign  merchants 
reside  who  have  their  counting-houses  in  the  city. 
It  contains  an  hotel,  where  you  can  board  or 
lodge  as  you  please,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
small  pleasure  parties  from  Rio.  I passed  the 
night  at  Hill  Cottage  with  Dr.  Dickson,  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings  at  Rio  on  the  following 
morning. 

Sunday , 16. — Accompanied  Captain  Pole  and 
Mr.  Fearon  to  the  English  chapel,  after  which 
we  called  on  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moriarty,  whom 
we  found  still  in  suspense  about  their  passage  to 
New  South  Wales,  to  which  place  our  ambassador 
and  the  English  consul  were  endeavouring  to 
make  arrangements  for  forwarding  the  whole  of 
the  passengers  that  were  wrecked.  I accompa- 
nied Captain  Duntz,  of  Id.  M.  sloop  Heron,  on 
board  H.  M.  ship  Ganges,  to  dine  with  Captain 
Fitzroy,  who  was  late  flag-lieutenant  to  Sir  Robert 
Otway,  but  had  just  received  a commander’s 
commission  for  H.  M.  sloop  Beagle.  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  the  Admiral  at  the  ward- 
room  table,  who  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day,  which 
I regretted  I was  obliged  to  decline,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Falcon  being  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Rio. 

Monday , 17. — I set  out  this  morning,  with  some 
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friends,  to  visit  what  is  called  the  slave-market, 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  Rua  do  Volongo,  that  are 
hired  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  slaves,  as 
they  are  landed  from  the  vessels  which  bring  them 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  poor  creatures  re- 
main here  till  they  are  disposed  of  to  small  dealers 
in  human  traffic  ; or  to  private  individuals,  who 
require  them  for  labourers  or  servants.  They  are 
generally  exhibited  in  a large  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  rows,  with  only  a cotton  cloth  round  their 
waist.  They  take  their  meals  regularly  twice  a 
day;  the  first,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  on  fa- 
rina and  beans  ; and  the  second,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  on  farina  and  junk  beef : they  are  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  run  round  the  room,  or  jump 
for  exercise;  and  they  sometimes  amuse  them- 
selves with  singing  their  national  songs.  I am  in- 
formed, that  the  examination  they  have  to  un- 
dergo, before  any  purchase  is  made,  is  a very  dis- 
gusting scene. 

While  I am  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  I avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  offering  a few  observa- 
tions, which  a careful  inquiry  into  its  bearings 
has  suggested.  The  difference  is  very  remarkable 
between  the  commentaries  of  those  who  judge 
of  slavery  at  a distance,  and  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  in  actual  operation,  tracing  the  negro 
from  his  native  land  to  the  scene  of  his  servitude. 
The  benevolent  theories  of  the  advocates  of  imme- 
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diate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  are  flatter- 
ing to  humanity,  and  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
motives  from  which  they  spring ; but,  I believe,  I 
shall  be  borne  out  in  the  assertion,  by  every  one 
who  has  personally  examined  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  that  the  proposals  of  the 
abolitionists,  are,  in  some  measure,  impracticable, 
and,  in  a great  degree,  unwise ; I would  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  to  defend  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract ; or,  indeed,  to  defend  it  at  all,  but  rather 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  sud- 
denly abandoning  a system  which  is  chargeable 

with  less  evil  than  would  undoubtedly  accrue  from 
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its  abrupt  extinction.  Bad  as  slavery  is,  it  yields 
some  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
physical  circumstances  of  the  negro,  and,  although 
its  improvement  is  slow  in  growth,  and  subject  to 
many  contingencies,  yet  it  is  progressive  in  its 
nature,  and  may  ultimately  accomplish  good,  even 
in  the  domestic  condition  of  the  African  tribes. 

That  the  sight  of  the  poor  Africans,  taken  from 
their  homes  by  force,  condemned  to  banishment, 
and  exposed  for  sale,  like  herds  of  cattle,  in  the 
market-place  of  a foreign  country,  is  dismal  and 
humiliating,  cannot  be  denied.  We  forget  their 
intellectual  inferiority  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  Christian 
masters.  Even  their  ignorance  assumes  a claim 
upon  our  sympathies,  from  the  advantage  which 
is  taken  of  it  by  those  to  whom  “ knowledge  is 
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power." ’ If  the  African,  in  his  native  woods,  is 
a being  morally  debased  by  barbarous  customs, 
and  the  absence  of  every  species  of  education,  he 
appears  in  a still  more  degraded  position,  when, 
to  these  calamities  is  superadded  the  miseries  of 


bondage.  It  realizes  that  passage  in  Milton,  to 
which  the  verbal  critics  have  taken  so  much  ob- 
jection, and  shews  us, 


Even  in  the  lowest  deep,  a lower  deep. 


In  fact,  the  slaves  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  in  a strange  country,  where  they  are  too 
often  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  a race  of 
lower  animals,  a state  of  things  which  would  be 
insupportable,  were  there  not  some  considerations 
which  slightly  palliate  the  horrors  of  the  picture. 
It  is  true,  that  the  African  slave  is  looked  upon 
more  like  a horse,  or  an  ox,  than  a man  ; that  he 
is  denied  the  ordinary  consideration  which  is  ex- 
tended to  all  other  men  • that  his  natural  feelings 
are  constantly  violated,  and  his  physical  strength 
frequently  overworked.  But,  while  we  enter  our 
protest  against  the  calamitous  situation  in  which 
the  cupidity  of  superior  intelligence  has  placed 
him,  we  should  not  overlook  the  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  the  change  which  is  thus  effected  in  his 
condition.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
condemning  slavery  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  li- 
beral enthusiasm,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  as- 
certain, whether  the  transition  from  his  original 
life,  in  a savage  land,  to  servitude  under  the 
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Christian  rule,  is  practically  so  injurious  to  the 
African,  as  the  first  blush  of  our  generous  emotions 
tempts  us  to  believe.  By  an  examination  of  the 
question  in  this  spirit,  we  shall  arrive  at  a much 
clearer  and  more  temperate  estimate  of  the  truth, 
than  the  most  eloquent  declamation,  without  re- 
ference to  facts,  could  establish. 

When  we  gaze  on  the  African  in  his  native  soil, 
we  see  a poor  wretch,  born  to  misery  and  destitute 
of  hope  ; none  of  the  consolations,  none  of  the  in- 
spiring motives  of  life  attend  him.  From  the  hour 
when  he  first  draws  breath,  to  the  moment  when 
he  resigns  it  to  his  Maker,  he  is  a slave.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  darkest  species  of  fanaticism,  he  is 
fore-doomed  by  the  will  of  his  parents,  the  despo- 
tism of  the  great  men  of  his  country,  or  the  ora- 
cular predictions  and  judgments  of  the  fetish 
priesthood — a party  more  powerful  than  either — 
under  the  hands  of  this  triple,  complicated,  and 
influential  authority,  the  web  of  his  destiny  is 
woven.  He  has  no  escape  ; no  plea  of  avoidance; 
no  hope  of  mercy  ; he  must  submit  to  the  potent 
and  unlimited  power  that  consigns  him  to  despair. 
He  is  liable,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  to  be  taken 
off*  by  violence,  poison,  or  starvation.  When  the 
decree  of  the  malignant  sorcerer  goes  forth,  or  the 
commands  of  the  tyrannical  chieftain,  or  the  un- 
natural verdict  of  his  sordid  and  cruel  parents,  he 
is  condemned  to  unremitting  toil,  or,  perhaps,  to 
a revolting  death.  If  he  desire  to  escape  the 
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penalty,  he  has  no  resource  but  suicide.  This 
prolific  source  of  crime  and  grief  is  attested  by 
Bowdich  and  Hutchison,  in  their  mission  to  the 
Ashantee  capital  ; and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  several  African  travellers,  who 
have  penetrated  the  interior.  Even  in  the  towns 
nearest  to  the  coast,  where  the  natives  maintain 
constant  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  and 
where  it  might  be  expected  that  these  atrocities 
should  become  softened  by  the  example  of  edu- 
cated habits,  numbers  of  lives  are  continually 
sacrificed  to  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  rites. 
Death  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  vent  for  the 
hatred,  or  the  wild  justice  of  an  African  ; but,  some- 
times, it  is  commuted  to  perpetual  slavery,  and, 
in  either  alternative,  the  mass  of  the  natives  are 
the  victims  of  their  superiors,  or  of  the  sanguinary 
customs  of  a most  lamentable  superstition.  Pri- 
soners taken  in  war,  are  unceremoniously  decapi- 
tated, their  enemies  not  merely  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  last  extremity  of  barbarous  punish- 
ment, but  generally  exulting  over  the  execution 
with  savage  merriment,  that  proves  their  utter 
insensibility  to  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity.  At 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Dodowah,  our  allies  ar- 
rested the  gratification  of  their  atrocious  revenge 
upon  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  only  to  reward 
their  own  clemency  by  selling  their  enemies  as 
slaves.  Thus  if  the  African  escape  death,  it  is  but 
to  fall  into  slavery  ; and,  it  is  needless  to  observe, 
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that  the  slavery  he  endures  in  his  own  country, 
where  all  things  conspire  to  oppress  him,  is  of  a 
worse  character  than  that  which  he  suffers  under 
a different  rule.  At  home,  the  situation  of  the 
African  is,  in  all  respects,  dreadful  ; without  any 
knowledge  of  the  supreme  Being,  or  any  intellec- 
tual culture,  the  only  guide  for  his  actions  is  the 
example  of  his  parents,  or  the  warning  voice  of  the 
fetish-men  ; and,  being  unaffected  by  any  sense  of 
moral  restraint,  he  gives  way  to  all  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature,  which  are  obviously  called 
into  constant  action,  by  the  pressure  of  domestic 
despotism. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  this  brief  and  inadequate 
view  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  African  at 
home,  that  his  captivity  among  Christians  is  but  a 
removal  from  one  state  of  slavery  to  another,  with 
an  accompanying  chance,  that  the  new  slavery 
may  produce  benefits  which  could  not  be  extracted 
from  the  old.  I do  not  contend  that  the  slavery 
which  prevails  in  Christian  communities,  is  not  to 
be  deplored,  and  that  it  does  not  exhibit  many 
features  that  are  of  a disgraceful  character  ; but  I 
contend  that  reprehensible  as  it  is,  it  rescues  the 
unfortunate  African  from  still  more  deplorable  and 
disgraceful  circumstances.  The  poor  creatures 
who  are  brought  to  the  coast,  and  sold  for  slaves, 
have,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  been  slaves  at 
home,  and  in  many  cases  must  have  forfeited 
their  lives  had  they  remained  in  Africa,  either  for 
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crimes,  or  the  gratification  of  revenge.  The  mass 
of  the  natives  are  similarly  circumstanced.  Those 
who  are  led  to  battle  are  nothing  better  than  the 
slaves  of  the  kings,  and  the  great  men  who  com- 
mand them ; the  prisoners  of  war  are  divided 
amongst  the  leaders,  and  when  they  have  more 
than  it  is  convenient  or  desirable  to  keep,  they 
either  destroy  them,  or  dispose  of  them  to  persons 
who  come  from  the  Coast  to  deal  in  this  wretched 
traffic.  If  they  had  not  this  vent  for  their  super- 
abundant vassals,  there  would  be  a still  greater 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  a still  more  sanguinary 
spirit  would  be  engendered  in  their  savage  natures. 
The  slave-trade,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
safety-valve  for  the  negro,  by  which  he  is  snatched 
from  a ferocious  tyranny,  and  transferred  to  a 
milder  and  better  regulated  system  of  servitude. 
That  mode  of  treatment,  which,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  repulsive  and  ignominious,  is,  in  com- 
parison with  the  uncertain,  treacherous,  and  blood- 
thirsty customs  of  Africa,  tolerant  and  preser- 
vative. 

It  appears  from  this  contrast,  which  is  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  men  of  practical  benevolence, 
that  civilized  nations  have  a choice  of  but  two 
alternatives  in  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  abolitionists,  consistently 
with  the  actual  necessities  of  the  question  : they 
must  either  civilize  the  Africans  at  home,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
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Europe,  by  the  diffusion  of  moral  principles  and 
religious  instruction,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  those 
barbarous  practices,  which  defile  their  manhood — 
a task  which  is,  1 fear,  of  too  gigantic  a nature  to  be 
undertaken  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success, — 
or  they  must  permit  the  surplus  African  population 
to  pass  over  into  America,  where  there  is  a defi- 
ciency, taking  care  so  to  improve  the  system  of 
transport  and  subsequent  treatment,  as  to  protect 
the  slaves  from  injustice,  and  to  provide  for  their 
moral  and  physical  advancement. 

Of  these  alternatives  the  first  appears  to  me  to 
be  impracticable,  it  would  require  more  energy, 
wider  machinery  of  education,  and  a greater  length 
of  time  to  civilize  the  African  tribes  on  their  own 
soil,  than  Christian  nations  could  well  bestow  : and 
even  after  the  utmost  pains  had  been  devoted  to  the 
object,  I apprehend  that  the  success  would  be 
partial  and  incomplete.  But  until  we  can  procure 
a vast  combination  of  means  and  resources  for 
carrying  so  great  a design  into  execution,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dilate  upon  the  probable  issue  of  such 
an  experiment  ; both  time  and  capacity  are  better 
employed  in  the  less  comprehensive,  but  more 
available  project  of  reducing  the  evils  of  slavery. 
A change  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  could  be 
easily  effected,  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  will  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-owners.  Instead  of  making  the 
wretch  toil  like  a beast  of  burthen,  instead  of  re- 
pressing his  moral  energies,  and  crushing  his 
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strength  by  cruelty,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
worst  passions  of  his  nature,  and  closing  all  oppor- 
tunities to  the  developement  of  the  best,  instead  of 
harassing  him  by  humiliating  contrasts  with  the 
position  of  those  around  him,  and  forbidding  him 
to  enjoy  the  play  of  those  feelings  of  domestic  love, 
the  sweet  charities  of  life  that  are  natural  to  all 
mankind  ; how  easy  would  it  be  to  open  the  door 
of  knowledge,  of  endearing  consolations,  of  hope, 
and  the  many  motives  to  improvement  and  exer- 
tion, which  stimulate  men  in  their  labours.  How 
easy  would  it  be  to  purify  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
slaves,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  prepare  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  comparative  independence,  to 
teach  them  to  think  and  feel  like  responsible 
beings,  and  to  place  before  them  those  rewards  of 
civilization  which  they  would  soon  learn  to  appre- 
ciate, and  ardently  desire  to  attain.  Those  who 
write  and  speak  so  flippantly  of  the  besotted  state 
of  the  negroes,  of  their  mental  darkness,  their  bar- 
barous superstitions,  and  their  irreclaimable  stupi- 
dity, appear  to  forget  the  influence  which  education 
exercises  over  every  grade  of  intellect,  and  how 
susceptible  human  nature  in  its  very  lowest  deve- 
lopement is  known  to  be  of  the  benefits  of  culture. 
Man  is  constantly  in  a state  of  mutation,  his  ten- 
dency is  to  advance,  progression  is  inevitable,  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  happiness,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  African  slave,  we  need  only 
take  advantage  of  that  elementary  principle,  in  the 
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application  of  remedial  measures.  1 grant  that 
the  task  would  be  one  of  time  and  trouble,  but  it 
is  within  our  reach,  and  we  are  called  by  the 
highest  obligations  to  attempt  its  fulfilment. 

A great  error  into  which  the  abolitionists  fall,  is 
that  in  the  declaration  of  their  humane  design, 
they  omit  to  provide  the  only  remedy  which  could 
render  that  design  permanently  advantageous,  they 
demand  the  abolition  of  slavery,  without  requiring 
any  guarantee  for  the  future  happiness  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  negro  race.  They  confine  their  efforts  for 
freedom  to  the  fetter  that  presses  on  the  limbs,  but 
they  make  no  effort  to  remove  the  heavy  chains 
that  lie  upon  the  mind  of  the  African.  If  they 
accompany  the  struggle  for  personal  liberty  with 
an  equal  zeal  for  mental  release,  they  would  carry 
their  object  effectually,  because  the  rational  and 
practical  part  of  mankind  would  unite  in  a demand 
so  equitable  and  philanthropical,  while  the  few  in- 
terested parties,  who  for  sordid  purposes  will  always 
continue  to  resist  emancipation,  would  not  have 
a single  apology  or  pretext  left.  A comparison 
such  as  I have  faintly  drawn  of  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  the  African  at  home,  and  the  African 
suffering  under  the  less  vicious  system  of  slavery 
which  prevails  in  the  new  world,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  all  unprejudiced  persons  into  a 
conviction  of  the  advantages  arising  from  that  tide 
of  emigration,  which  flows  from  the  overburdened 
and  less  cultivated  soil,  to  those  lands,  where 
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population  is  scanty,  and  food  abundant.  W e do 
not  hesitate  to  plant  the  standard  of  colonization 
in  Africa,  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  often 
at  the  violation  of  those  principles  which  we  hold 
sacred  in  the  abstract  ; yet  we  oppose  upon  a fic- 
titious pretence  of  benevolence,  the  progress  ot 
African  Colonization  in  America,  because  the 
slaves  of  the  native  soil  are  still  continued  as  slaves 
in  a Christian  country. 

1 admit  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  would  remedy 
them,  but  I would  have  a full  sense  of  justice,  and 
a complete  satisfaction  of  practical  utility  pervade 
the  action  of  emancipation.  I would  not  free  the 
slave  from  his  personal  bondage,  and  let  his  un- 
tutored passions  go  free,  to  devastate  a colony  where 
he  should  be  permitted  to  range  unchecked,  carry- 
ing barbarous  customs  into  the  heart  of  a social 
community.  I would  civilize  them  at  home,  or 
civilize,  and  afterwards  free  them  abroad.  They 
who  would  free  them  first,  and  then  civilize  them, 
might  as  well  attempt  to  arrest  the  whirlwind,  or 
chase  the  sun-beams.  The  movement  should  be 
equal  and  gradual,  but  it  should  not  be  made  to 
resemble  the  terrible  case  of  the  prisoner  of  the 
Bastile,  who,  when  he  was  released  from  an  impri- 
sonment of  thirty  years,  found  himself  in  the  world 
bereft  of  reason,  and  blind  to  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  the  associations  of  man. 

We  are  inconsistent  in  our  philanthropy;  we 
permit  the  Africans  to  go  to  war  among  them- 
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selves  oil  the  most  slender  pretences,  and  to  make 
slaves  of  their  captives,  or,  failing  to  dispose  of 
them,  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  life,  while  we 
exclaim  against  the  very  slavery  which,  indefen- 
sible as  it  is,  has  at  least  the  effect  of  redeeming 
them  from  the  guilt  and  horrors  of  their  sanguinary 
customs.  But  it  is  useless  to  contemplate  the  con- 
tradictions and  idle  theories  that  are  mixed  up  so 
palpably  with  the  doctrines  that  are  commonly 
professed  on  this  prolific  subject.  A plan  might 
he  devised,  without  much  difficulty,  for  achieving 
the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  and  with  less  fear  of 
incurring  any  of  the  dangerous  consequences,  which 
I have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  a sudden  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  slaves  ought  to  be  civilized  during  their  state 
of  bondage,  for  the  work  of  civilization  should  com- 
mence from  the  moment  the  negroes  are  embarked  in 
our  ships,  which  should  be  fitted  up  in  such  a manner 
that  they  might  be  commodiously  accommodated. 
The  difference  between  his  usages  and  ours  should 
be  made  manifest,  and  it  should  widen  and  become 
more  distinct,  as  his  experience  of  our  intercourse 
became  enlarged.  Occupation  and  recreation 
should  all  be  so  devised,  that  he  should  feel  the 
change  penetrate  his  spirit,  until  it  marked  its  full 
effects  in  his  nature.  When  they  are  landed  in 
America  they  should  not  be  sold  in  the  market 
for  what  they  would  fetch,  as  we  sell  cattle,  but 
a fixed  sum  should  be  established  per  head,  accord- 
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ing  to  age  and  capacity,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  for  their  transportation. 

They  should  also  be  indentured,  and  registered, 
or  assigned  to  purchasers,  so  that  a clear  and  open 
responsibility  should  be  preserved  to  the  last.  By 
means  such  as  these,  even  slavery  in  America,  by 
removing  the  negroes  from  the  infection  of  tyranny 
at  home,  could  not  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results, 
and  when  the  period  shall  have  arrived,  that  by 
the  process  of  instruction,  of  example,  and  of  expe- 
rience, he  shall  have  become  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  liberty,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  them,  he 
may  be  released  with  safety  from  his  servitude.* 

The  slave,  as  he  arrives  from  Africa,  is  unfit  to 
enter  upon  the  freedom  of  citizenship,  his  mind  is 
not  sufficiently  capacious  to  embrace  it;  nor  are. 
his  modes  of  conduct  consonant  with  its  moral 
checks  and  personal  restraints  : but  when  he  shall 
have  seen  it  in  operation,  and  felt  its  beneficial 
influence  ; when  instruction  shall  have  elevated 
his  intellect,  and  purified  his  heart  ; then  he  may 
be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  political  rights,  with 
benefit  to  himself,  and  utility  to  the  social  body 
at  large. 

* There  exists  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  progress  of  such 
a course  of  proceeding,  in  the  fact  that  children  have  been  much 
more  sought  after  of  late  years  than  adults,  and  as  they  are  certainly 
the  most  desirable  objects  upon  whom  to  try  the  experiment  of 
civilization,  our  efforts  in  that  way  would  be  consequently  greatly 
facilitated. 
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I visited  the  arsenal  this  afternoon,  where  there 
was  one  ship  of  war  on  the  stocks,  in  a forward 
state,  but  nothing  else  in  the  building  way,  and 
only  ordinary  business  going  on. 

Wednesday , 19. — There  being  a calm  this  morn- 
ing, the  Falcon*  did  not  get  under  weigh  until 
8 o’clock,  when  a light  breeze  sprang  up,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  sweeps,  and  boats  from 
the  men-of-war  to  tow,  enabled  us  to  get  clear  of 
all  the  shipping  about  9,  the  wind  then  freshened 
and  we  proceeded  with  our  sails  alone,  leaving  in 
the  harbour,  H.M.S.  Ganges,  with  Sir  Robert 
Waller  Otway’s  flag  flying  ; H.  M.  sloop  Heron, 
Captain  Duntz,  and  H.  M.  brig  Cadmus,  SirT.  R. 
T.  Thompson,  the  French  frigate  Arethuse,  and 
the  American  sloop  of  war  Boston.  At  noon 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  bore  n.w.  five  or  six  miles. 

Once  more  upon  the  Ocean  ! yet  once  more 
And  the  waves  roll  beneath  me  as  a steed 
That  knows  his  rider.  Welcome  to  the  roar  ! 

Byron. 

* The  Falcon  is  one  of  H.  M.  10-gun  man-of-war  brigs,  which 
are  now  principally  employed  as  Falmouth  packets,  and  concerning 
the  utility  and  safety  of  which  there  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  Naval  world  ; she  is  about  250  tons  burthen,  length  of 
keel  73  feet  8 inches, — extreme  length  90  feet  1 inch — and  breadth 
24  feet  7 inches,  outside  measurement. 
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Course  to  Tristan  d’  Acunha — Danger  of  Debarkation  there — 
Interesting  Account  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Blenden  Hall  on  the 
Island  of  Inaccessible — Productions  of  the  Island — Penguins’ 
eggs — Birds  common  to  the  Island — Seals — Sea-Elephants  and 
Lions — Their  uses — Description  of  each — Attempts  at  Boat- 
building— Loss  of  a Boat’s-crew — Escape  to  Tristan  d*  Acunha — 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Inaccessible — Hospitality — Tristan  d 
Acunha — Inhabitants — Productions — Occasional  Visitors — Live 
Stock — Departure  of  the  shipwrecked  guests. 


From  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  Tristan 
d’  Acunha,  the  course  is  south  62°  east,  distance 
1959  miles. # After  eighteen  days  sail  with  the 
wind  and  weather  very  unfavourable  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  we  stood  for  this  island  on  Sunday 
the  7th  December.  At  noon  we  were  in  latitude  36° 
58's.  longitude  13° 27' w.  Tristand’Acunha s.  83°e. 
68  miles.  Having  strong  breezes  and  hazy  wea- 
ther, with  a good  deal  of  sea,  we  anxiously  looked 
out  for  the  land,  but  finding  that  the  mist 
effectually  prevented  our  gaining  a sight  of  it, 
we  altered  our  course  before  night  to  e.  by  n.  with 
the  intention  of  passing  the  island  and  steering  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  weather  being  now 
too  bad  to  admit  of  our  landing  at  Tristan  d’ 

* From  Tristan  d’  Acunha  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  course 
is  n.  84°  E,  1600  miles. 


8G  WRECK  OF  THE  13LENDEN  HALL 

Acunha,  which  is  only  to  be  safely  approached  in 
fine  weather.  Fresh  water,  vegetables,  and  small 
supplies  of  stock,  are  to  be  procured  here  by  vessels 
which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  island  under 
favourable  circumstances,  but  even  then  a de- 
barkation upon  this  shore  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable personal  risk,  as  in  case  of  the  smallest 
change  of  weather  vessels  are  obliged  immediately 
to  stand  out  to  sea,  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  anchorage.  Many  persons  have  suffered 
great  inconvenience  from  incidents  of  this  kind, 
and  a recent  occurrence  which  happened  to  a Mr. 
Earl  still  operates  as  a warning  to  voyagers.  This 
gentleman  went  on  shore  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  a few  hours,  but  during  his  absence 
the  wind  suddenly  changed,  his  ship  sailed,  and  it 
was  many  weeks  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  place.  I shall  take  leave  to  intro- 
duce here  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Blenden 
Hall,  with  which  I was  favoured  by  a gentleman 
who  had  been  surgeon  of  that  ship  at  the  time  she 
was  cast  away  on  the  Island  of  Inaccessible,  and 
whom  I met  on  board  H.M.  brig  Falcon,  holding 
a commission  as  assistant-surgeon  in  His  Majesty’s 
Navy.  He  was,  at  the  time  I mention,  on  his  way 
to  join  the  Commodore’s  ship  on  the  Cape  Station. 
I give  the  narrative  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that 
gentleman’s  words. 

“ The  Blenden  Hall,  free-trader,  Captain  Greig, 
from  London  to  Bombay,  left  Gravesend  on  the 
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7th  of  May,  1822,  having  on  board,  besides  the 
crew,  19  passengers,  including  five  females  and 
three  children,  the  eldest  about  four  years,  and  the 
youngest  only  three  months  old.  Our  voyage  was 
prosperous  up  to  the  23rd  of  July,  when,  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a dark  grey  bird, 
with  short  thick  wings,  commonly  called  by  the 
sailors  a sea-hen,  was  seen  to  hover  about  the  ship. 
This  bird  is  well  known  to  mariners  accustomed  to 
visit  southern  latitudes,  and  is  never  seen  at  any 
great  distance  from  land.  Men  were,  therefore, 
placed  to  look  out  for  sea- weed,  which  is  also  a 
well-known  indication  of  an  approach  to  the 
islands.  Although  the  weather  was  hazy,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  an  altitude  of  the  sun  at  eight  a.  m. 
From  this  hour  the  atmosphere  became  much  more 
dense,  and  the  men  were  exhorted  to  additional 
vigilance  on  their  watch  ; but  scarcely  were  those 
orders  given,  when  sea-weed  was  perceived,  and, 
in  another  instant,  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  it. 
Up  to  this  period,  we  had  been  running  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  but  now  the  wind  fell  sud- 
denly to  a perfect  calm.  The  helm  was  put  down, 
but  the  ship  made  no  way  against  the  heavy  swell, 
and  would  not  come  round.  At  this  moment 
breakers  (which  could  not  be  seen  through  the 
haze)  were  distinctly  heard,  when  the  jolly-boat 
and  cutter  were  rapidly  lowered  down  with  tow- 
lines,  to  get  the  ship’s  head  round,  but  she  struck 
instantly  on  a reef  of  rocks  with  such  force  as  to 
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make  every  mast  tremble.  This  accident  was  no 
sooner  discovered  by  the  men  in  the  boats,  than 
they  cut  the  tow-line,  and  pulled  away  for  the 
shore,  leaving  the  people  in  the  vessel  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety  in  the  best  manner  they  could; 
and,  unfortunately,  this  unworthy  exploit  was  so 
favoured  by  the  mist,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
it  was  discovered  by  their  forsaken  shipmates.  The 
long-boat  still  remained,  but  being  filled  with  live- 
stock and  firmly  secured,  we  had  not  a sufficient 
number  of  hands  on  board  to  hoist  her  out.  The 
weather  continued  so  thick,  that  we  could  not  dis- 
cern the  direction  the  boats  had  taken.  In  this 
situation  we  remained  a short  time,  when  the  haze 
began  to  clear  off,  and  we  discovered  land  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  a- head.  Its  first  aspect  presented 
a range  of  high  cliffs,  running  down  to  the  water's 
edge  ; but,  after  a distinct  view,  we  perceived  that 
it  was  more  favourable  to  our  landing  than  we  had 
at  first  supposed,  having  a sloping  beach,  covered 
with  large  rough  stones  : we  also  saw  the  deserters 
running  along  it  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  but 
the  pleasure  derived  from  this  circumstance  was 
only  momentary,  considering  that  their  dastardly 
conduct  in  providing  for  their  own  safety  at  the 
expense  of  ours,  had  converted  them  into  enemies, 
from  whom  every  evil  was  to  be  apprehended. 

“ By  this  time  the  sea  began  to  break  over  the 
vessel,  which  quivered  under  a succession  of  tre- 
mendous shocks.  The  carpenter  was  employed  in 
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cutting  away  the  masts,  while  another  party  of  men 
endeavoured  to  swim  on  shore  with  a line,  but 
owing  to  the  weight  of  drawback,  which  in  the  surf 
doubly  increased  their  difficulty  by  the  length  of  line 
attached  to  their  bodies,  these  men  were,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts,  compelled  to  desist  from  their 
undertaking. 

“ The  condition  of  the  people  on  board  was  now 
most  deplorable,  more  especially  that  of  the  ladies. 
The  sea  had  by  this  time  washed  away  our  bulwarks, 
and  the  attempt  to  get  the  long-boat  out  was  re- 
newed with  the  energy  of  desperation  : after  many 
laborious  struggles,  this  point  was  accomplished  ; 
but  it  had  scarcely  been  achieved,  when  a heavy  sea 
dashed  the  mainmast  (which  was  lying  alongside) 
against  the  boat’s  bottom,  and  stove  it  in  pieces. 
One  appalling  shriek  burst  simultaneously  from 
the  fear-stricken  group,  and  then  all  was  still  as 
death — the  stillness  of  despair. 

“The  next  sea  separated  the  ship! — one  part, 
falling  outside  the  reef,  drifted  seaward  : provi- 
dentially, all  hands  chanced  to  be  on  the  forecastle  : 
but  soon  after  several  heavy  seas  struck  the  vessel, 
and  she  parted  longitudinally  ! — Here,  again,  the 
intervention  of  the  ‘ unseen  hand ’ was  felt,  in  the 
saving  of  every  one  who  fortunately  happened  to 
be  on  the  part  which  still  held  by  the  anchor, 
while  the  other  portion  of  the  wreck  drifted  out 
to  sea. 

“ A raft  was  now  rapidly  constructed,  which  left 
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the  wreck  with  eight  men,  having  a rope  attached 
to  it  ; the  rope,  however,  giving  way,  the  raft 
drifted  amongst  the  breakers,  but,  after  many  se- 
vere struggles,  it  finally  reached  the  shore,  having- 
lost  one  man  in  the  surf,- —immediately  on  the  raft 
touching  the  beach,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ship 
began  to  drift  from  the  reef,  and  every  succeeding 
wave  threw  her  still  nearer  to  the  strand,  which 
luckily  enabled  us  to  pass  a rope  to  our  comrades 
there,  and,  by  that  means,  all  hands  were  soon  safely 
landed,  having  only  sustained  the  loss  of  two  lives 
out  of  the  whole  ship’s  company. 

“ Ignorant  as  we  wrere  both  of  the  productions  of 
the  island,  and  the  nature  of  its  presumed  inha- 
bitants ; uncertain  whether  we  had  not  escaped  a 
watery  grave  to  meet  one  a thousand  times  more 
revolting  ; without  a shelter  from  the  rain,  that 
was  pouring  in  torrents  upon  our  heads,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  obtaining  a fire  to  warm  our  be- 
numbed limbs,  we  had  but  little  apparent  cause 
for  rejoicing.  Yet  there  was  in  the  midst,  and 
above  all,  so  present  a sense  of  safety  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  again  on  terra  firma,  that  we,  one 
and  all,  readily  surrendered  ourselves  to  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  that  single  circumstance,  and 
felt  more  earnest  in  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
our  actual  deliverance  from  the  wreck,  than  will- 
ing to  entertain  doubts  and  apprehensions  regard- 
ing our  future  fate.  Grouping  ourselves,  there- 
fore, upon  a rock,  without  distinction  of  sex,  or 
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rank,  engrossed  by  efforts  to  keep  ourselves  from 
perishing  of  cold,  by  the  mere  act  of  huddling  to- 
gether, and  watching  for  any  articles  that  might 
chance  to  drift  from  the  vessel  towards  our  resting- 
place,  we  patiently  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning. 
Then  it  was  that  the  whole  prospect  of  our  desola- 
tion was  at  once  opened  to  our  view.  We  were 
on  a desert  island,  without  clothes,  or  provisions, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  the  most  common  requisites 
to  sustain  existence. 

“ It  now  became  necessary  to  send  parties  out  in 
different  directions  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  as 
well  as  to  seek  such  provisions  as  the  waves  might 
have  cast  on  shore.  In  this  excursion  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  fifty-two  pieces  of  beef,  a few 
hams,  some  cheeses,  a bushel  of  flour,  and  several 
cases  of  wine,  with  a pipe  of  Madeira,  a puncheon 
of  gin,  and  one  of  brandy,  all  of  which  had  drifted 
on  shore  during  the  night.  The  carpenter,  how- 
ever, being  the  first  to  discover  the  spirits,  and 
fearing  that  the  people  might  get  drunk,  stove  the 
casks  where  he  found  them  on  the  beach ; a proceed- 
ing which  was  not  altogether  commended  by  the 
company.  It  was  luckily  discovered  that  the  island 
produced  plenty  of  wild  celery,  some  of  which, 
with  cheese  and  wine,  formed  an  excellent  break- 
fast ; and  this  repast  was  the  more  welcome  to 
us,  as  we  had  all  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Having  appeased  our  hunger,  we  proceeded  to 
search  for  a more  sheltered  situation,  in  which  to 
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pass  the  ensuing  night : this  we  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  100  to  150  feet  above  the  sea  ; and 
near  a stream  of  fresh  water.  We  soon,  however, 
again  visited  the  beach,  where  we  found  a quan- 
tity of  canvas,  some  bales  of  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  capable  of  being  converted  into  wearing 
apparel.  These  were  carried  up  to  our  new  settle- 
ment, where  temporary  tents  were  immediately 
erected  of  canvas  extended  over  long  poles.  We 
also  made  comfortable  housings  by  staving  in  the 
heads  of  casks,  which  we  placed  together,  mouth 
to  mouth,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  a person  to 
creep  in,  after  which  the  casks  were  pulled  close. 

“ Having  supped,  and  taken  a few  glasses  of 
wine  together,  we  separated  for  the  night  in  a more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  the  last  evening  had 
promised,  and  even  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  persons  in  our  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances. Our  chief  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  want  of  a fire ; but,  after  many  fruitless  de- 
vices, we  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  in 
procuring  one,  by  means  of  a gun-flint,  that  had 
been  found  on  the  beach,  and  the  lining  of  an  old 
hat,  that  had  been  gradually  dried  on  the  wearer’s 
head,  until  it  served  very  well  for  tinder.  Up  to 
this  period,  we  had  lived  on  the  provisions  saved 
from  the  wreck,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Provi- 
dence had  taken  us  into  its  special  care,  for  now 
that  our  store  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  rain, 
which  had  been  almost  incessant,  cleared  away. 
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Our  fire  burned  brightly,  and  we  caught  a seal, 
which  we  cooked  so  eagerly  that  we  did  not  allow 
ourselves  time  to  skin  it,  and  scarcely  was  it  well 
warm  through  when  it  was  cut  into  pieces  and 
voraciously  eaten.  We  next  set  about  erecting 
proper  tents,  employing  a part  of  each  day  in 
looking  around  us  for  the  means  of  daily  susten- 
ance. One  sheep  and  three  pigs  that  had  con- 
trived to  <xet  on  shore  still  remained,  but  these  we 
determined  to  reserve  until  every  other  resource 
should  have  failed.  Our  cooking  utensils  were 
few,  but  useful.  The  principal  ones  were  fashioned 
out  of  an  iron  buoy,  which,  when  cut  in  two, 
served  the  purpose  of  soup-kettles : the  others 
were  formed  out  of  copper  taken  from  the  ship’s 
bottom.  These  we  carefully  cleaned  every  day 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  verdigris.  Our 
food  was  composed  of  penguins,  petrel,  and  such 
species  of  the  seal  as  inhabit  these  islands.  We  also 
procured  penguins’  eggs  in  great  numbers,  which 
resemble  both  in  taste  and  shape  the  egg  of  the 
domestic  duck.  The  too  plentiful  use  of  these  at 
first  gave  a slight  diarrhoea  to  some  of  our  people, 
while  others  were  so  ill  that  they  were  unable  to 
rise.  The  penguin  is  a majestic  looking  bird, 
well  known  to  persons  who  visit  southern  latitudes. 
Its  flesh  is  black,  strong,  and  disagreeable,  with 
very  coarse  muscular  fibres ; we  made  use  of  it  for 
soup  only.  The  petrel  is  a bird  that  frequents  the 
water  by  day,  and,  at  night,  returns  to  the  land  in 
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large  flocks.  These  birds  we  could  always  procure 
in  great  numbers  so  soon  as  twilight  commenced, 
and  these  we  laid  up  in  sufficient  store  to  serve 
the  following  day.  Albatrosses  were  sometimes 
caught,  but  with  difficulty,  being  principally  resi- 
dent in  the  mountains  ; so  that  we  could  never 
calculate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  obtain- 
ing them,  and  the  petrel  was  less  easily  captured 
than  any  animal  on  the  island.  The  flesh  of  the 
young  seals,  however,  was  by  no  means  disagree- 
able, and  was  frequently  used  for  food  ; but  sea- 
lions  and  sea-elephants,  were  only  caught  by  us 
to  afford  oil  for  our  lamps,  or  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  out  of  which  we  made  shoes,  and  various 
other  useful  articles. 

“ These  animals  are  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
seal,  but  of  a different  species.  The  sea-lion  is 
large  and  powerful,  its  length  is  usually  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet,  and  it  is  often  found  much  larger  : 
the  circumference  of  the  body  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  length  ; the  hide  is  remarkably  strong  and 
tough,  and  on  the  inner  side  has  a coating  of  blub- 
ber three  or  four  inches  thick  : its  head  resembles 
that  of  the  English  bull-dog,  and  its  body  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a cow,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legs,  which  are  remarkably  short,  a 
conformation  which  probably  aids  its  action  in  the 
water.  The  forehead  and  head  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  and,  in  some  degree,  resembles  the  lion  ; 
hence  its  name  : the  hair  on  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
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shorter,  and  of  a lighter  colour  than  that  on  the 
forehead  and  neck. 

“ The  sea-elephant,  although  in  form  like  the 
sea-lion,  has  neither  the  same  length  nor  circum- 
ference of  body  : the  blubber  is  not  so  thick,  nor 
is  the  skin  so  strong,  and  every  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  a short,  thick,  dark  brown  hair.  When 
closely  attacked,  both  these  animals  will  fight 
desperately. 

“ When  the  weather  became  warmer,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  build  a few  boats,  but  we 
could  not  succeed  in  rendering  them  available  for 
a sea-voyage ; however,  they  were  not  entirely 
without  their  use,  as  they  answered  very  well  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.  Repeated  failures  had  not, 
however,  quenched  our  zeal,  and  it  was  at  length 
seriously  determined  to  proceed  steadfastly  in 
our  object  until  we  should  complete  a boat,  large 
enough  to  undertake  a voyage  to  the  island  of 
Tristan  d’Acunha,  which  we  could  plainly  see  from 
the  top  of  Inaccessible. 

“ Accordingly,  the  cook,  a Welshman,  with  a 
party  of  his  own,  set  about  building  a boat.  The 
keel  was  about  twelve  feet  in  length  ; on  the  inside 
of  this  they  nailed  wooden  hoops  to  serve  for 
timbers.  When  this  process  was  completed,  the 
whole  was  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-lions,  or 
sea-elephants,  sewed  together  with  narrow  strips 
of  the  same  material  ; this  was  again  covered  with 
a coating  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
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of  the  sun  for  some  days,  after  which  period  she 
was  found  to  be  nearly  as  firm  as  if  built  of  wood. 

“ At  the  same  time  a boat  of  a superior  de- 
scription was  in  progress  under  the  direction  of 
the  carpenter : this  vessel  was  expected  to  be 
strong  enough  to  contend  with  a heavy  sea  ; but 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  completing  her,  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  tools,  having  literally  no 
better  implements  to  work  with  than  surgical  instru- 
ments, with  which  they  were  obliged  to  persevere 
patiently,  until  the  design  was  finally  completed. 

“ The  smaller  boat  being  of  course  finished  first, 
the  cook  and  his  party  determined  to  set  out  for 
Tristan  d’ Acunha,  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  larger  boat ; this  proceeding  was 
greatly  opposed  by  all  the  remaining  party,  but 
as  neither  entreaty  nor  reasoning  could  alter 
their  resolution,  the  small  boat  was  launched, 
containing  the  cook  and  seven  men.  We  watched 
their  course  with  great  anxiety,  until  they  were 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Inaccessible,  when 
they  were  perceived  to  make  sail,  and  steer  for 
Tristan  d’  Acunha,  but  the  weather  then  became 
so  cloudy,  with  so  great  an  increase  both  of  sea  and 
wind  that  they  were  soon  lost  to  our  view,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  they  have  never 
been  heard  of.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that 
the  whole  boat’s-crew  perished  through  their  own 
obstinacy  and  selfishness.  About  ten  days  aftei 
the  departure  of  this  ill-fated  party,  the  large  boat 
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was  completed,  and,  favoured  by  the  weather,  set 
out  for  the  same  island  ; but  a more  prosperous 
fortune  attended  her,  as  she  reached  Tristan 
d’Acunha  in  perfect  safety. 

“ The  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  white  men,  and  one  Hottentot 
woman,  with  three  children,  the  father  of  whom 
was  the  chief  man  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  men 
had  been  left  there  at  their  own  desire  by  English 
whalers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  touching  here 
to  complete  their  cargoes  of  oil.  These  persons 
were  no  sooner  informed  of  our  condition,  than 
they  commenced  making  their  whale  boats  sea- 
worthy, which  done,  they  accompanied  our  men 
over  to  Inaccessible  on  the  following  day.  Having 
only  two  boats  we  could  not  all  be  conveyed  at 
once,  but  our  removal  was  happily  completed  in 
the  course  of  three  succeeding  Sundays,  making 
fifteen  days  from  the  first  departure,  to  the  time  of 
the  last  of  our  party  landing  on  Tristan  d’Acunha, 
which  was  in  the  month  of  November. 

“ The  island  of  Inaccessible  is  in  length  about 
sixteen  miles,  breadth  twelve,  forming  an  oblong 
square:  it  is  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  with  a 
very  flat  top.  The  mountain  is  generally  enveloped 
in  a thick  cloud,  and  the  sides  covered  by  a dense 
haze  which  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  approach  of  shipping,  but  in  a tolerably  clear 
day  a distant  view  may  be  attained,  when  its  high 
perpendicular  cliffs  may  be  discerned  towering  in 
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the  centre  of  the  island.  There  is  a sandy  bay 
on  the  n.  w.  side,  where  a boat  can  land,  but  not 
without  danger,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted 
by  any  one  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  passage,  the  rest  of  the  beach 
is  covered  with  large  rough  stones,  where  it  is  not 
possible  for  a boat  to  land.  Nearly  the  whole 
island  is  overgrown  with  heath,  stunted  trees, 
brush-wood,  and  reeds,  the  latter  grow  to  a great 
height,  often  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  Wild  celery 
was  the  only  vegetable  that  we  found  on  the  island 
fit  for  culinary  purposes,  and  on  our  first  land- 
ing it  was  to  be  had  in  great  abundance,  but 
owing  to  our  inordinate  consumption  of  it,  this 
vegetable  had  become  scarce  before  we  left  the 
island.  From  the  rugged  surface,  and  light  sandy 
soil,  the  ground  is  little  capable  of  cultivation,  at 
least  not  without  great  labour,  and  even  in  that 
case  I doubt  whether  the  produce  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  recompense  the  trouble. 

££  The  stream  of  water  is  so  small,  that  no  vessel 
could  be  supplied  with  even  a moderate  quantity 
without  incurring  great  danger  and  delay  ; while 
the  reefs  of  rocks  encompassing  the  island  ought 
to  deter  all  voyagers  from  visiting  its  inhospitable 
shore. 

££  A ship,  bound  to  New  South  Wales  with  con- 
victs, having  touched  atTristan  d’Acunha  before  our 
arrival,  had  fortunately  left  a good  supply  of  bis- 
cuits in  exchange  for  potatoes  and  vegetables,  great 
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quantities  of  which  are  grown  on  the  island,  so  that 
we  now  fared  luxuriously  in  comparison  to  what  we 
had  done  at  Inaccessible. 

Our  men  now  divided  themselves  into  par- 
ties in  order  that  they  might  more  effectually 
assist  the  good-natured  inhabitants,  one  party 
employed  themselves  in  fishing,  another  in  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  a third  in  putting  up  fences, 
and  the  carpenter  was  engaged  building  a boat 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  burden,  the  timbers  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  English  vessel  of  war, 
Julia,  which  was  wrecked  on  this  island  in  1817, 
at  which  period  a detachment  of  soldiers  sent  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  stationed  there. 
Having  but  little  to  do,  the  officers  and  passengers 
took  it  in  turns  to  repair  to  a rising  ground  for 
. the  purpose  of  looking  out  for  vessels,  but  nearly 
two  months  elapsed  before  a sail  appeared,  when 
the  boats  were  immediately  sent  off  with  intelligence 
of  our  situation.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  the 
English  brig  Narina,  of  London,  from  Monte 
Video  to  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  David  Lachlan, 
master.  Mr.  Hertzoe,  a Dutch  gentleman,  by 
whom  the  vessel  had  been  freighted,  was  on  board, 
and  in  a most  handsome  manner,  he  insisted  on 
giving  every  one  who  desired  to  make  the  voyage, 
a tree  passage  to  the  Cape,  an  offer  that  was  most 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  officers,  passengers,  and 
a part  of  the  crew,  who  accordingly  repaired  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  on  the  following  morning  we 
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sailed  with  a fine  breeze  for  the  Cape,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1822,  exactly  six 
months  from  the  day  on  which  we  were  wrecked. 

“ When  we  left  the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a prosperous  state.  They 
had  cultivated  a number  of  acres,  and  had  them 
well  secured  from  the  attacks  of  wild  pigs  by 
fences  made  of  brushwood.  The  soil  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  is  very  rich  and 
productive.  The  trees  on  the  island  are  much 
larger  than  those  on  Inaccessible.  There  was 
supposed  to  be  about  forty  tons  of  potatoes  in  the 
ground  nearly  ready  for  gathering,  with  a greater 
quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  than  they  could 
consume  in  twelve  months.  They  had  also  eight 
milch  cows,  some  bullocks,  and  a few  calves, 
eighty  sheep,  with  pigs  and  fowls  innumerable, 
many  of  which  had  ran  wild.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  was  the  killing  of  seals, 
and  preparing  the  oil  and  skins,  to  barter  with  the 
whalers  for  bread,  tobacco,  spirits,  seeds,  and  other 
necessaries.  There  is  good  water  on  the  island, 
which  is  easily  procured  in  fine  weather,  from  a 
small  stream  running  down  to  the  beach,  near  the 
landing-place.’5 
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Weather — Coast  of  Africa — Simon’s  Bay — Harbour  Master  no 
Sailor — Dangerous  Currents — New  Pier — Burying  Ground — 
Graves  of  Captain  Acland,  and  sixteen  Seamen — Old  Friends — 
A Matrimonial  Wager — A Prize — Grief  treading  on  the  Heels 
of  Mirth — Industry  successful — King  John — Oxfordshire  Far- 
mers at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — The  Author  run  away  with — 
Stage  Coaches — Bad  Roads  and  Quicksands — Major  Mich  ell — 
Arrival  at  Cape  Town — Climate — A Dutch  Family  of  considera- 
tion— Newlands — New  Year’s  Day — Splendid  Mansion — A 
Dutch  Carriage — An  enormous  Whip — Breakfasting  at  Wyn- 
berg — Baboons  of  the  Cape — Their  habits — Military  evolutions 
— Their  sagacity — Laws — Mode  of  punishment — Love  of  mis- 
chief— Fondness  for  children — An  alarming  exploit — Killing  with 
kindness — A white  Baboon — The  involuntary  Suicide — Ginshops 
closed  on  the  Sabbath — A Court-martial  extraordinary — Sentence 
and  execution. 

Friday , December  19. — The  weather  has  been 
variable  for  the  last  week,  but  it  was  moderate  and 
fine  to-day  ; wind  south.  Saw  the  coast  of  Africa 
at  half-past  ten,  which  proved  to  be  Point  Danger, 
a little  to  the  southward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
At  noon  we  were  in  Lat.  35°  s.  Lon.  19°  2'  e.  At 
5 p.m.  we  were  running  into  False  Bay.  Exchanged 
numbers  with  H.  M.  brig,  Sparrowhawk,  Captain 
Polkinghorne.  About  half-past  seven  we  entered 
Simon’s  Bay,  when  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 
came  on  board,  who  informed  Captain  Pole  that 
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lie  was  also  Harbour  Master,  the  duties  of  the 
latter  situation  having  recently  devolved  on  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  added,  that  as  he  was  no 
sailor  he  must  decline  taking  any  responsibility  on 
himself  by  the  performance  of  a task  for  which  he 
was  totally  incompetent.  Captain  Pole  was  thus 
left  to  take  his  chance  after  dark,  in  selecting  his 
anchorage,  which  from  a circumstance  that  occurred 
about  five  months  previously,  does  not  appear  to  be 
without  risk.  I allude  to  the  loss  of  the  ship 
Penang,  which  put  in  here  for  refreshments  on  her 
intended  voyage  from  India  to  England,  but  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  in  consecpience  of  her 
anchoring  in  a bad  situation.  There  was  also  a 
foreign  vessel  wrecked  here,  about  two  years  ante- 
cedent to  the  above,  in  coming  into  Simon’s  Bay 
on  a fine  moon-light  night,  having  run  right  upon 
the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  a deception  from  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  sand  hills.  A vessel 
that  was  tender  to  H.  M.  ship  Leven,  was  also 
wrecked  in  False  Bay  from  the  same  cause,  and 
many  others  have  had  very  narrow  escapes. 

From  the  above  losses,  as  Avell  as  the  circumstance 
of  many  vessels  putting  into  this  port  in  distress, 
and  the  difficulty  occasionally  attending  the  get- 
ting in  and  out  of  False  Bay,  it  is  not  only 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a smart  officer  and 
seaman  for  a Harbour  Master,  but  that  he  should 
have  a small  decked  vessel  to  enable  him  to  go 
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out  in  bad  weather ; but  if  the  Government  do  not 
think  proper  to  make  it  a separate  appointment,  it 
should  at  any  rate  be  joined  to  the  office  of  Master 
Attendant,  who  must  of  course  be  a person  fully 
competent  to  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

A lighthouse  on  Noah’s  Ark  Rock,  at  the  entrance 
of  Simon’s  Bay,  is  also  much  required. 

We  found  here  H.  M.  S.  Tweed,  commanded 
by  Lord  John  Churchill.  The  Sparrowhawk 
returned  to  her  moorings  in  the  evening,  and  on 
the  following  morning  H.  M.S.  Maidstone,  Com- 
modore Skipsey,  arrived  from  the  Mauritius. 

I now  at  last  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  world 
which  from  my  boyhood  I had  always  been  anxious 
to  visit,  and  perhaps  it  did  not  afford  more  satis- 
faction to  Vasca  de  Gama,  when  he  first  saw  the 
extreme  point  of  Southern  Africa,  (so justly  called 
the  stormy  Cape)  than  my  present  landing  here 
afforded  me. 

Sunday , 21. — Accompanied  Captain  Pole  on 
shore  to  breakfast,  and  also  to  dine  with  Lord 
John  Churchill,  who  resided  in  the  Government 
house,  in  the  absence  of  Commodore  Skipsey. 
This  house  was  originally  built  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Naval  Yard  at  Simon's  Town.  It 
is  situated  near  the  beach,  where  there  was  no 
convenient  landing  place  abreast  of  it,  but  Lord 
John  has  employed  a number  of  persons  at  his 
own  expense,  to  run  out  a small  pier  for  the  pro- 
tection of  boats,  and  the  convenience  of  landing. 
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It  is  eighty  yards  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  if 
it  were  continued  sixty  yards  further,  it  would 
reach  a rock  that  stands  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  a depth  of  eighteen 
feet  water.  H.  M.  ship  Crocodile,  Captain  Mon- 
tague, arrived  last  night  in  Table  Bay,  on  her 
way  from  England  to  the  East  India  station.  In 
the  afternoon  I visited  the  burial  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spot  where  my 
old  friend,  the  late  Captain  Charles  Acland  of 
the  Royal  Navy  was  interred,  but  as  there  was  no 
tombstone,  we  could  not  discover  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  his  grave  ; however  I repeated  my  visit  on 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  a person  well 
acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  place,  and 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  walking  over 
his  last  resting  place ; when  I learnt  that  a suitable 
tablet  was  expected  from  England  to  be  placed 
over  his  remains.  Poor  fellow  ! a short  time 
before  his  death  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  England 
in  one  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ships,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a joyful  meeting  at  home,  whither 
he  expected  to  follow  her  in  a short  space  of  time ; 
little  did  either  of  them  think  that  their  parting 
was  eternal. 

There  was  a remarkable  enclosure  here,  sur- 
rounded by  a low  wall,  where  sixteen  seamen,  and 
three  boys,  lay  interred  in  one  grave : they  had 
been  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat  belong- 
ing to  H.  M.  ship  Owen  Glendower,  in  Simon's 
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Bay,  on  their  way  from  the  shore  to  the  ship  on 
the  10th  of  March  1826.  Mr.  Rawson,  a midship- 
man of  the  same  ship,  and  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
same  time,  lies  interred  in  a separate  grave  close 
to  this  enclosure. 

Monday , 22. — -Commodore  Skipsey  went  on 
board  H.  M.  brig  Falcon  to  muster  the  ship’s  com- 
pany, and  examine  into  her  state  of  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions  to  that  effect,  lately 
received  from  the  Admiralty.  In  the  afternoon 
I accompanied  Captain  Pole  on  a visit  to  the 
Commandant  of  Simon’s  Town  (Col.  Blake),  whose 

house  is  situated  about  a mile  bevond  the  town. 

*/ 

Tuesday , 23. — Having  been  invited  to  take  up 
my  quarters  at  the  house  appropriated  for  Cap- 
tains in  the  Navy,  I had  the  pleasure  of  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  two  friends,  Captain 
Pole,  with  whom  I had  made  the  voyage  from  the 
Brazils,  and  Captain  Polkinghorne,  with  whom  my 
acquaintance  commenced  some  years  before,  under 
somewhat  unfavourable  auspices.  It  was  upon  my 
return  to  the  Cleopatra,  at  that  time  employed  on 
the  Halifax  station,  and  from  which  I had  been 
absent  on  leave  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  my 
health.  This  gentleman,  at  that  time  a midship- 
man, had  been  appointed  to  my  vacancy  during 
my  absence,  out  of  which  circumstance  arose  a 
collision  of  interests  which  placed  us  quite  unin- 
tentionally, as  well  as  unwillingly,  in  a position 
where  we  were  compelled  to  appear  diametrically 
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opposed  to  each  other.  This  event  was  very  un- 
pleasant at  the  time,  but,  as  our  hostilities  (if  they 
might  be  so  termed)  were  purely  professional,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  served  rather  to  establish  our 
acquaintance,  than  to  dissolve  it ; and  it  terminated 
in  a friendship  that  has  now  existed  many  years 
unbroken. 

Saturday , 27. — I accompanied  Mr.  Sinclair,  sur- 
geon of  the  Sparrowhawk,  to  visit  and  dine  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sturt,  at  Rocklands,  (three  miles  beyond 
Simon’s  Town.)  I found  this  gentleman  to  be  a 
most  polished  and  agreeable  person,  well  acquainted 
with  the  highest  circles  of  English  society,  having 
served  several  years  in  the  army,  before  he  took 
orders. 

There  is  a singular  incident  connected  with  Mr. 
Sturt’s  history,  which  is  worthy  of  a passing  notice. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  a considerable  wager, 
that  he  would  woo  and  wed  a young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  in  the  small  space  of  a fortnight.  The 
event  proved  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  his  own 
abilities,  for  he  won  the  lady  and  the  wager  too ; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  the  additional  good  for- 
tune to  draw  a prize  in  the  marriage  lottery,  his 
wife  being  amiable,  accomplished,  and  domestic,  as 
well  as  beautiful.  Out  of  this  little  drama,  Mr. 
Sturt’s  call  to  holy  orders  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated; but  as  I do  not  clearly  know  in  what  way 
the  result  was  produced,  I shall  neither  confuse 
my  readers,  nor  myself,  by  attempting  to  explain  it. 
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Since  my  return  to  England,  1 have  heard,  with 
deep  regret,  that  the  interesting  lady  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  has  sustained  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  privations,  in  the  deatli  of  her  worthy 
husband,  whose  translation  to  a better  world,  has 
destro}Ted  one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  pictures 
of  domestic  felicity,  upon  which  the  most  heartless 
cannot  but  look  with  admiration,  and  which, 
amidst  varied  groupes  of  human  misery,  shews 
to  the  practised  eye  of  the  traveller,  like  the  dew- 
sprinkled  oasis  in  the  parched  and  sultry  desert. 

I this  evening  accompanied  some  friends  to  visit 
Mr.  Osmond,  a man  of  remarkable  industry  and 
integrity,  who  had  amassed  a large  property  by 
his  own  good  sense  and  exertions.  He  arrived  at 
the  colony  in  the  capacity  of  carpenter,  on  board 
H.  M.  ship  Lancaster,  in  1799  : soon  after  which 
he  was  appointed  builder  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment at  Simon’s  Town ; and  when  the  colony  was 
given  up  to  the  Dutch,  he  found  it  his  interest  to 
establish  a private  yard  there  to  carry  on  the 
same  business ; in  which  undertaking  he  proved 
eminently,  and,  I may  add,  deservedly  successful. 
He  is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  King  John, 
on  account  of  his  extensive  possessions  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  lands,  which,  combined  writh  his  situa- 
tion as  magistrate,  give  him  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  that  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Sunday , 28. — Having  passed  a few  days  with  my 
friends  Captains  Pole  and  Polkinghorne,  during 
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which  I occupied  myself  in  exploring  Simon’s 
Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  I took  leave  of  them 
this  evening  to  accompany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  on 
horseback,  to  Cape  Town.  Captain  Pole  is  a most 
zealous  officer  and  excellent  man,  possessing  a con- 
siderable degree  of  talent  for  mechanics.  Among 
other  things  he  has  invented  a carriage  gun  upon  a 
new  principle,  which  I consider  to  be  of  so  much 
importance,  that  I shall,  without  further  apology, 
introduce  a short  description  of  it.  This  carriage 
has  two  points  in  which  it  materially  differs  from 
the  common  gun-carriage  : first,  it  is  a pivot  gun  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  recoil  is  gradually  stopped  by  a 
self-acting  compressor  : it  has  also  many  other  ad- 
vantages, namely,  it  trains  with  great  ease,  to  the 
utmost  that  any  gun  can  be  trained,  and  may  be 
fired  whilst  in  the  act  of  training.  Few  men  are 
required  to  work  it.  The  recoil  is  excessively  easy, 
not  even  requiring  a breeching ; and  it  cannot  in- 
jure any  one  in  its  recoil.  It  is  very  compact  in 
its  construction,  and  should  any  accident  prevent 
its  being  worked  as  a pivot  gun,  it  can  be  imme- 
diately used  as  a common  carriage. 

The  merit  of  this  invention  consists  principally 
in  the  recoil  being  gradually  checked  : all  the 
other  advantages  are  obvious.* 

* An  invention,  something  similar,  was  submitted  to  the  Admi- 
ralty about  eight  years  since,  by  Lieut.  Halahan,  R.  N.,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  successful  ; its  operation  depending  on  a highly- 
tempered  spring,  which  was,  of  course,  liable  to  accident. 
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I am  happy  to  learn,  that  it  has  gone  through  a 
severe  trial  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Excellent,  and 
the  report  has  been  so  favourable,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty have  granted  permission  for  it  to  be  tried  at 
sea.  A gun  that  required  twelve  or  thirteen  men 
to  work  with  the  old  carriage,  can  be  as  easily 
worked  by  six  or  seven  with  the  new  one,  which 
would  prove  a great  advantage  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a war,  when  we  find  a difficulty  in  man- 
ning our  fleet.  A model  of  this  pivot  gun  may  be 
seen  at  the  United  Service  Museum,  and  also  one 
for  steam-vessels,  on  the  same  principle,  for  which 
it  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted. 

Being  now  a short  distance  beyond  the  turnpike 
of  Simon's  Town,  we  leisurely  trotted  our  horses 
along  the  fine  sandy  bays,  occasionally  crossing  the 
points  of  land  by  which  they  are  intersected.  Our 
resting  place  was  near  Fort  Muizenberg,  a distance  of 
eight  miles  from  Simon's  Town,  and  fourteen  from 
C ape  T own . W e refreshed  on  r horses  at  a farm-house, 
belonging  to  two  Oxfordshire  farmers,  called  Simon 
and  John  Peck.  The  road  from  Muizenberg  to 
Cape  Town  is  broad,  level,  and  in  excellent  order. 
When  about  half  way  on  our  journey,  a number  of 
dogs  started  out  from  a public  house,  near  the  road 
side,  and  so  alarmed  our  horses,  that  mine  bolted, 
and  ran  away  with  me,  nor  would  he  stop  until  the 
noisy  curs  gave  up  the  chase,  by  which  time,  as  I 
had  far  outrode  my  companion,  I had  lost  all  idea 
of  my  location.  My  friend,  however,  wassoalarmed 
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for  my  safety,  that  he  followed,  hallooing  as  loudly 
as  he  could  ; consequently,  I soon  found  myself 
again  in  safe  company.  Not,  indeed,  that  I per- 
sonally experienced  any  particular  alarm,  for  all  I 
thought  of  was  to  keep  my  seat,  and  tug  away  at 
the  bridle,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the 
left  : however,  I must  acknowledge,  that  an  awk- 
ward accident  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
exploit,  had  not  Mr.  Fry  been  able  to  overtake  me, 
as  I was  a considerable  distance  off  the  road.  Not- 
withstanding this  deviation  from  our  path,  we 
got  into  Cape  Town  about  ten  o’clock,  making  a 
journey  of  twenty-two  miles  in  little  more  than 
three  hours,  on  a common  hack.  Horses  of  this 
description  are  kept  both  in  Cape,  and  Simon's 
Towns,  almost  expressly  for  the  journey  between 
these  places.  There  is  an  arrangement  between 
the  livery  stable  keepers,  to  lake  care  of  each 
other’s  horses,  and  send  them  back  to  their  parti- 
cular owners,  as  opportunity  offers,  either  hired  or 
otherwise.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  a regular  stage-coach  between  the  towns, 
but  not  being  found  to  answer,  it  was  speedily 
given  up.  The  failure  of  this  speculation  is  not  sur- 
prising, owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  which, 
on  the  last  eight  miles,  (viz.  from  Muizenberg  to 
Simon’s  Town)  is  at  times  almost  impracticable  to 
a wheeled  carriage,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  various  bays,  as  Calx  Bay,  Fish- 
hook Bay,  &c.  &c.?  it  would  require  no  ordinary 
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share  of  skill  to  construct  a road  that  should  be 
fully  available.  The  bays  are  now  crossed  on  the 
loose  sand  when  the  tide  is  in  ; and  lower  down  on 
the  hard  sand  when  the  tide  is  out ; in  the  latter 
case,  the  path  is  occasionally  very  dangerous,  as  the 
land  springs  frequently  produce  quicksands,  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  several  serious  accidents;  in 
some  instances  with  even  the  loss  of  life.  The  small 
snatches  of  road  between  the  bays  have  been  re- 
paired, and  are  very  good,  which  seems  all  the 
amendment  which  the  present  line  of  road  is 
capable  of  receiving;  and,  if  another  were  made 
round  the  heads  of  the  bays,  the  distance  would 
be  considerably  increased.  This  plan,  however, 
could  not  be  executed  without  incurring  an  im- 
mense expense;  even  more,  probably,  than  the 
Colonial  Government  would  be  willing  to  urant. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  if  a good  and  safe 
road  were  made  to  Simon’s  Town,  so  that  travellers 
might  journey  securely  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
it  would  greatly  benefit  that  town — a circumstance, 
by  the  way,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
would  be  very  likely  to  object ; since,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  served  Simon’s  Town,  it  would  in- 
jure the  local  interests  of  Cape  Town. 

Major  Michell,  who  is  the  present  engineer  of 
the  Colony,  and  who  is  a very  scientific  and  intel- 
ligent person,  seems  the  most  fitted  to  undertake 
the  work,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  the 
Colony  would  consent  to  bear  the  expense,  he 
would  be  able  to  design  a plan  for  overcoming 
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all  seeming  difficulties.  Setting  aside  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  and  merely  considering  the 
matter  with  reference  to  the  transportation  ol 
goods,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  efficient  road  is  an 
absolute  desideratum  ; especially  as  the  safety  of 
their  respective  harbours  varies  with  the  seasons, 
being  one  half  of  the  year  exclusively  in  favour  of 
one,  and  the  other  half  in  favour  of  the  other.  It 
is  also  said,  that  many  masters  of  vessels  prefer 
incurring  the  risks  of  Table  Bay,  rather  than  put- 
ting into  Simon's  Bay,  knowing  that  their  supplies 
must  come  from  Cape  Town,  and  that  they  must 
endure  a thousand  vexations  arising  out  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  land  carriage.  Formerly  there 
was  a difficulty  of  obtaining  water  at  Simon’s 
Town,  but  this  defect  has  recently  been  remedied, 
by  the  judicious  measures  of  Major  Michell : — he 
has  caused  a reservoir  to  be  made  at  the  head  of 
the  spring  (which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill 
above  the  town),  thence  conducting  the  water  to 
its  destination  by  pipes  of  various  dimensions. 
Thus,  all  the  produce  of  the  spring  is  now  saved, 
instead  of  being  permitted,  as  formerly,  to  wraste 
itself  in  evaporation,  or  filtration,  or  in  coursing 
through  the  rude  channels  of  the  maiden  soil. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  I went  to  Morri- 
son’s hotel,  which  resembles  a boarding-house 
more  than  a tavern  ; however,  I did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  judge  of  its  merits,  for  my  friend, 
Mr.  Geo.  Thompson,  the  South  African  traveller^ 
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was  so  solicitous  that  I should  take  up  my  quarters 
under  his  roof,  that  I left  Morrison's  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival. 

I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find,  that  although 
my  windows  were  open,  my  bed-room  was  of  the 
temperature  of  a half-heated  oven;  but  I soon  per- 
ceived, that  while  the  climate  of  Simon’s  Town 
was  moderate  and  agreeable,  that  of  Cape  Town 
was  sultry  and  oppressive  to  an  excess. 

T Vednesday,  31. — I accompanied  Mr.  Thompson 
to  wait  on  Sir  Lowrie  Cole,  who  gave  me  a most 
gratifying  reception  ; and,  in  the  evening,  we  went 
to  visit  a very  respectable  and  well  known  Dutch 
family,  named  Van  Renen.  Mr.  Van  Renen  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  old  established  brewery  in  the 
Colony,  situate  within  half  a mile  of  Newlands, 
the  late  Governor’s  country  residence,  however, 
his  house  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Newlands, 
and  as  the  walls  are  one  yard  in  thickness,  and 
built  of  good  brick,  it  will  prove  fifty  times  more 
durable  : indeed,  the  former  mansion  is  even  now 
in  so  bad  a state,  that  it  is  quite  uninhabitable. 
There  was  a grand  primary  mistake  made  in  the 
choice  of  a site  for  Newlands:  the  situation  is  low, 
and  near  a running  water,  that  must  keep  it  always 
damp.  Had  the  architect  selected  a spot  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  the  building  would  have 
been  placed  on  a rising  ground,  where  the  view 
would  have  been  better,  and  the  situation,  in  every 
respect,  have  proved  more  desirable.  I am  told, 
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that  had  the  money  which  has  been  laid  out  on 
Newlands,  been  judiciously  expended,  it  would 
have  built  a splendid  mansion  in  any  situation ; — 
whereas,  now,  this  once  celebrated  residence  is 
little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins.  The  ground  has 
been  sold  to  a farmer,  at  a mere  business  calcula- 
tion, for  the  common  purposes  of  cultivation,  and 
the  house  utterly  neglected,  is  falling  rapidly  to 

Thursday , January  1,  1829.' — I passed  this  new 
year’s  day  with  my  new  friends,  Mr.  Van  Renen's 
family,  to  whom  I had  been  doubly  introduced, 
personally  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  by  letter  from 
Capt.  Owen.  1 accompanied  a part  of  the  family 
to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebden,  who  had  taken 
lodgings  at  Newlands  for  the  summer.  We  con- 
sidered it  very  cold  at  the  brewery  to-day,  the 
thermometer  being  65°.  F.  at  noon. 

This  is  called  the  Wynberg  side  of  Table  Moun- 
tain  (being  in  that  district) ; it  is  much  cooler  in 
the  summer  than  Cape  Town,  which  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 

Saturday , 3. — I accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  two  young  ladies,  to  Simon’s  Town,  in  a covered 
Dutch  waggon  without  springs,  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  and  driven  by  two  coachmen,  one  of  the  latter 
is  intended  to  manage  the  reins,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  other  is  solely  confined  to  the  management 
of  the  whip,  which  is,  indeed,  a most  enormous 
implement ; the  staff*  being  of  bamboo  six  yards 
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long,  and  the  thong  seven  yards  in  length  ; so 
that,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  requires  the  use  of 
both  hands  in  the  application  of  this  unwieldy  in- 
strument of  castigation. 

We  stopped  at  Wynberg  to  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Mackay,  who  is  a collector  of  taxes,  and  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Cane  Town.  This  gentleman  has 
two  domestics  whom  he  brought  from  the  Bush- 
men’s  country  when  in  their  boyhood,  and  whom 
he  has  since  trained  to  be  excellent  servants.  1 am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  only  efficient  means  of 
reclaiming  man  from  his  savage  state,  is  to  take 
him,  like  animals  of  a lower  scale,  when  very 
young, — for  no  cultivation  of  intellect,  begun  after 
his  habits  become  fixed,  will  entirely  eradicate  the 
aboriginal  propensities  resident  in  his  nature. 

After  a very  hospitable  entertainment,  at  Air. 
Mackay  s,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Simon’s 
Town  ; and,  in  crossing  one  of  the  smaller  bays, 
my  friends  descried  a great  number  of  baboons  de- 
scending from  the  hills  in  quest,  as  they  supposed, 
of  water,  or  bulbous  roots;  the  latter  is  their 
favourite  food,  and  are  very  plentiful  in  the  valleys. 
While  on  this  subject,  I shall  take  leave  to  relate 
some  anecdotes  of  these  extraordinary  animals  ; 
and,  although  the  witty  author  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels  has  described  a scene  very  similar  to  one 
which  I shall  recount,  I would  not  have  my  readers 
believe  that  mine  is  a mere  invention,  since  1 can 
assure  them,  that  I personally  have  every  reason 
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to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  the  statement,  as  it 
was  vouched  for  to  me  by  persons  to  whom  a doubt 
would  be  totally  inapplicable.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  very  remarkable,  so  much  so,  that  I 
shall  append  an  extract,  by  which  the  reader  may 
perceive  how  closely  the  jocose  Dean  approached 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  creature  described, 
even  when  in  his  most  humorous  modes. 

Baboons  are  seldom  seen  in  smaller  numbers 
than  about  a hundred  in  a troop ; they  move  in  a 
manner  similar  to  an  army  in  the  field  : that  is, 
they  are  apparently  conducted  by  some  fixed  rule 
of  discipline  ; as,  for  instance,  when  a detachment 
descends  from  the  hills  to  the  plain  in  search  of 
food,  some  of  the  largest  are  separated  from  the 
main  body,  and  sent  to  occupy  the  outposts,  to 
watch  (it  may  be  supposed)  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Should  they  observe  a human  being  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  they  give  notice,  in  a very 
sonorous  voice,  to  their  comrades,  calling  out 
distinctly  Yahoo  ! This  cry  can  be  heard  at  so 
great  a distance,  that  it  is  generally  the  first  inti- 
mation which  the  intruder  receives  of  his  vicinity 
to  their  quadruped  army. 

On  receiving  this  signal,  the  foraging  party  re- 
turns to  the  main- body,  and  the  whole  troop  rapidly 
retires  toward  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains ; 
the  most  able  bodied  animals  acting  as  rearguard 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  weaker  brethren. 
Once  in  the  mountains,  they  defy  all  pursuit ; for 
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they  skip  from  rock  to  rock  like  mountain-deer, 
and  should  a dog  overtake  their  rearguard,  he  is 
certain  to  be  torn  in  pieces  in  an  instant. 

Baboons  are  uncommonly  sagacious  in  their 
manner  of  robbing  gardens,  and  this  they  do  as 
often  as  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  especially 
in  the  fruit  season,  when  they  occasion  great  de- 
struction. They  usually  make  their  incursions 
while  the  family  are  at  dinner,  or  taking  their 
siesta  ; and  if  a slave  be  placed  to  watch  the  garden 
at  those  times,  he  usually  goes  to  sleep  on  his  post, 
overcome  partly  by  the  heat,  and  partly  by  habit, 
— therefore,  these  mischievous  animals  could  not 
by  any  possibility  select  a period  better  adapted 
to  their  purpose  ; and,  I am  told,  that  it  is  truly 
laughable  to  see  them  at  those  times  hopping  oh 
with  their  respective  prizes  ; carrying,  perhaps,  a 
melon,  or  a pumpkin,  under  an  arm,  as  they  go 
gibbering  awray  to  luxuriate  at  leisure. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  these  creatures  have 
laws  by  which  they  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
community,  and  inflict  punishment  upon  trans- 
gressors. This  opinion  is  substantiated  by  an  in- 
cident to  which  a friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  were 
eye-witnesses.  Some  months  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  event  I am  about  to  mention,  the  gentle- 
man had  requested  a gardener  to  procure  for  him 
a baboon  of  the  largest  size,  but,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  capturing  one  of  that  description, 
his  wishes  were  still  unfulfilled;  when  one  day  as  he 
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and  his  wife  were  riding  towards  the  gardener’s 
house,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  loud  shrieks 
from  the  side  of  a hill,  and  they  perceived,  drawn 
out  in  order,  two  parties  of  baboons,  at  about  sixty 
yards  distance  from  each  other.  Midway,  between 
these  parties,  stood  a particularly  large  animal,  ap- 
parently a culprit,  in  the  act  of  receiving  punish- 
ment, for  while  my  amazed  friends  looked,  they 
saw  a baboon  advance  alternately  from  each 
troop,  and  after  each  had  bitten  the  prisoner,  pass 
on,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  like  order  : at  each 
infliction  the  offender  screamed  hideously,  but 
with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity  the  punish- 
ment went  on  ; and  my  friends  pursued  their  ride, 
while  the  ceremony  was  yet  in  operation,  not,  how- 
ever, without  hazarding  many  conjectures  as  to  the 
probable  nature  of  the  culprit’s  offence.  It  w7as  not 
loim  before  sufficient  grounds  arose  for  a belief  that 
lie  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  on  his  watch  : for 
the  gardener  came  forward  to  state,  that  he  had  at 
length  captured  a baboon,  but  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  design  until  he  had  shot  the  ani- 
mal, My  friend  here  believed,  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient authority  for  his  convictions  respecting  their 
organized  principles  of  action,  as  well  as  that  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed,  arose  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  creature  in  his  possession. 

Some  time  alter  this  incident,  the  same  gentle- 
man procured  a large  female  baboon  alive,  who 
was  very  fond  of  playing  with  the  children,  but 
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very  mischievously  disposed  whenever  she  hap- 
pened to  be  loosened  from  her  confinement,  break- 
ing china,  glass,  or  any  thing  that  chanced  to  be 
in  her  way.  On  one  occasion  she  ran  off  with  a 
valuable  chronometer,  luckily  however,  the  only 
injuries  the  article  sustained  were  the  loss  of  the 
hands,  and  the  destruction  of  the  glass. 

Her  frolics,  however,  threatened  to  terminate 
much  more  tragically  at  a subsequent  period  ; 
spreading  a panic  of  consternation  throughout  the 
household.  The  exploit,  so  alarming  in  its  effects, 
w7as  as  follows ; some  repairs  being  in  progress  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  a long  ladder  had  been 
placed  against  the  top,  and  up  this  ladder  Mrs.  Ba- 
boon took  it  into  her  head  to  wander,  but  not  alone. 
Watching  her  opportunity,  with  that  extraordinary 
sagacity  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,  and  which  renders  these  creatures  so  pain- 
ful a satire  on  humanity — she  waited  until  the 
nurse  was  occupied  in  some  domestic  duties,  and 
then  stealing  to  the  cradle,  where  reposed  an  infant 
of  nine  months  old,  she  carefully  raised  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  carried  it  undiscovered  to 
the  house  top  ; just  as  she  gained  the  roof  a per- 
son below  discerned  the  infant,  and  alarmed  the 
family  ; they,  afraid  to  terrify  the  baboon  lest  that 
should  cause  the  destruction  of  the  child,  knew 
not  how  to  proceed,  until  a black  servant  under- 
took the  delicate  office  of  following  the  animal. 
The  feelings  of  the  family  1 leave  to  the  imagina- 
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tion  of  my  readers.  Those  who  are  themselves 
parents  may  form  an  idea  of  the  agonized  anxiety 
with  which  the  approaches  of  the  faithful  domestic 
were  witnessed.  Happily — miraculously  I may 
say,  the  baboon  remained  immoveable  at  her  sta- 
tion, and  quietly  resigned  the  infant  into  the  hands 
of  its  preserver ; her  object  in  carrying  off  the 
child  seemed  to  be  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  feeding 
it  unmolested,  for  she  had  filled  her  cheeks  with 
food,  and  wTas  found  busily  forcing  the  babe’s  mouth 
open,  endeavouring  to  cram  it  full  of  the  food  ; 
so  that  had  she  not  providentially  been  seen,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  out  of  pure  kindness  she  would 
speedily  have  choked  the  little  sufferer. # This 

* “The  greatest  danger  I ever  underwent  in  that  country  was 
from  a monkey. 

“ He  suddenly  leaped  up  to  the  window  at  which  he  had  come  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon  three  legs  and 
holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he  clambered  up  to  a roof  that  was 
next  to  ours.  I heard  Glumdalclitch  give  a shriek  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost  distracted ; 
that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an  uproar,  the  servants  ran  for 
ladders,  the  monkey  was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon 
the  ridge  of  a building,  holding  me  like  a baby  in  one  of  his  fore- 
paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by  cramming  into  my  mouth 
some  victuals  he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  bag  at  one  side  of  his  chaps, 
and  patting  me  when  I would  not  eat,  whereat  many  of  the  rabble 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  neither  do  I think  they  ought  to  be 
blamed  ; for,  without  question,  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enough  to 
every  one  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stones,  hoping 
to  drive  the  monkey  down,  but  this  was  strictly  forbidden,  or  else, 
very  probably,  my  brains  had  been  dashed  out. 
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baboon  was  afterwards  given  to  a gentleman  who 
brought  it  to  England. 

I have  now  in  my  possession  a white  baboon, 
stuffed,  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Van 
Renen  at  the  Brewery.  It  had  been  a pet  in  the 
family,  but  was  one  day  found  suspended  from  a 
tree  by  his  own  cord,  quite  dead,  having  commit- 
ted involuntary  suicide,  in  (as  it  was  supposed) 
attempting  to  spring  to  the  ground,  by  which 
means  his  cord  had  become  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

Baboons  are  very  numerous  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Point,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys between  which  are  very  favourable  to  their 
preservation;  the  former  for  their  retreat,  and 
the  latter  in  supplying  them  with  their  choicest 
food,  (viz.)  bulbous  roots.  There  are  also  good 
gardens  in  those  parts,  where  they  frequently  com- 
mit depredations  on  the  fruit. 

After  a charming  drive  along  the  beach,  securely 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  with  a fine  sea  breeze 

“ The  ladders  were  now  applied  and  mounted  by  several  men, 
which  the  monkey  observing,  and  finding  himself  almost  encompassed, 
not  being  able  to  make  speed  enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me 
drop  on  a ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I sat  for  some  time, 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to  fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come 
tumbling  over  and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ; but  an  honest 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse’s  footmen,  climbed  up,  and  putting  me  in  his 
breeches  pocket  brought  me  safe  down.” 

Swift's  Voyage  to  Brobdigncig, 
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playing  through  the  curtains  of  the  carriage,  we 
arrived  in  good  time  at  Simon  s Town,  where  I 
dined  with  my  friends,  Captains  Pole  and  Pol- 
kinghorne,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Osmond 
and  family. 

I found  that  the  Stentor  transport,  Lieutenant 
Burney,  agent,  had  put  in  here  on  New  Year’s 
day  for  refreshments,  on  her  way  from  Ceylon  to 
England  ; and  H.  M.  ship  Crocodile  had  come 
round  from  Table  Bay  to  this  place  since  I left  it. 

Sunday , 4.' — I this  forenoon  accompanied  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fry  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Maidstone, 
where  he  performed  Divine  Service,  and  afterwards 
dined  on  board  with  Captain  Saunders.  On  this 
day  a new  regulation  was  put  into  force  to  pro- 
mote the  morality  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  as 
well  as  the  lower  orders  in  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood  ; (viz.)  the  gin-shops  were  closed  for 
the  day,  and  I cannot  help  observing  that  this 
regulation  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial 
if  applied  to  our  own  metropolis,  which  abounds 
with  vice  and  wretchedness,  fostered,  if  not  created, 
in  those  splendid  receptacles  for  filth  and  rags — - 
the  gin-palaces  of  London. 

Monday , 5. — A trial  by  Court-martial,  for  a 
capital  offence,  was  this  day  terminated.  The 
arraigned  party  was  the  Boatswain  of  H.  M.  ship 
Tweed,  and  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed 
upon  him.  This  man  had  been  previously  tried, 
but,  in  consequence  of  a doubt  on  the  minds  of 
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some  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  the  proceeding  in  the  first  trial,  (the  Court 
on  that  occasion  having  been  composed  of  six  per- 
sons, instead  of  an  odd  number  of  five  or  upwards,) 
the  prisoner  and  his  sentence  had  been  forwarded 
to  England  for  decision,  where  it  was  annulled. 
He  was  then,  with  his  witnesses,  ordered  back  to 
the  Cape,  to  abide  the  result  of  a new  trial,  which 
proved  to  accord  with  the  former  one,  returning  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Wednesday , 7. — At  nine  this  morning  a gun 
was  fired  from  H.  M.  ship  Tweed,  and  half  an 
hour  after,  another  gave  signal  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  Boatswain  of  that 
ship.  He  was  hung  at  the  fore-yard  arm,  where 
he  remained  suspended  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  he  was  lowered  into  a boat  alongside,  wdiere 
a coffin  was  ready  to  receive  him  ; the  body  w^as 
then  taken  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  preparatory 
to  interment,  which  took  place  immediately,  and 
within  an  hour  after  the  last  signal- gun  had  been 
fired. 
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V^isit  to  Cape  Point — Vertebrae  of  the  Whale — Lime  made  of  Shells — ■ 
Cavern  under  the  Cape — Awful  Reverberation — A lofty  Station 
— The  Summit  ol  the  Cape  — Sight,  an  Enemy  to  the  Nerves — - 
A Health  to  the  King — Fishing  in  Buffalo  Bay — Varieties  of 
Fish — The  Roman  Fish — Why  so  called — The  Roman  Rock — 
Aboriginal  Method  of  Preserving  Fish — Journey  back  to  Simon’s 
Town — Beautiful  Plants  and  Shrubs  — Birds  and  Beasts  — A 
Dutch  Curricle — The  Fashionable  Promenade  — Colonial  Zoology 
— Government  Garden — A Gale  in  Table  Bay — An  agreeable 
V isitor — The  Duchess  of  Athol  in  Table  Bay — Advantage  of  an 
early  Call  at  the  Cape — Robben  Island — New  Pier — Stone  and 
Lime  Quarries  — Buildings  on  the  Island — Prison — Occupation — 
Morals — A Semaphore — New  Protestant  Church  at  Cape  Town 
— Valuation  of  Property — A Museum — Curious  Specimens — 
Literary  Society — Spring  Head — Adieus — Departure  from  Cape 
Town — Windmills — Quality  of  the  Soil — Mr.  Cloete’s — Maho- 
meddan  Chapel — A Government  Grant  for  the  Convenience  of 
Travellers — Butcher’s  Depots — Hottentots  Holland — Farms  on 
the  Earst  River. 


Thursday , January  8,  1829. — At  five  o’clock 
this  morning  I set  out  from  Mr.  Osmond's  house  at 
Simon’s  Town,  in  company  with  two  of  his  sons, 
(Messrs.  John  and  James  Osmond)  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  soon  began  a steep  ascent  of  the  first 
mountain  range  at  the  back  of  the  town  ; after 
completing  which,  we  made  a short  descent  on  the 
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opposite  side,  and  crossed  a fine  table  land  of  a 
mile’s  extent,  to  a second  range,  the  ascent  of 
which  was  both  shorter  and  gentler,  although  its 
opposite  side  was  more  precipitous  than  the  first. 
After  making  this  descent,  our  way  lay  over  a level 
country,  on  an  excellent  road,  which  conducted  us 
to  Mr.  Osmond’s  farm,  eight  miles  from  Simon’s 
Town,  and  four  from  the  Cape  Point,  to  which  we 
rapidly  proceeded,  not,  however,  without  partak- 
ing of  refreshment  and  arranging  to  sleep  at  the 
farm. 

Our  route  approached  the  sea-shore  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  occasion- 
ally saw  the  remains  of  fires,  surrounded  by  circles 
formed  of  single  pieces  of  the  whale’s  vertebrae  ; 
these  had  apparently  served  as  seats  for  pleasure 
parties,  who  resort  here  to  amuse  themselves  in 
fishing  and  other  diversions. 

On  the  beach,  on  the  northern  side  of  this  pen- 
insula, there  is  a large  accumulation  of  dead  shells; 
of  these  the  inhabitants  make  a profitable  trade, 
by  burning  them  into  lime,  which,  for  quality, 
is  esteemed  superior  to  any  other.  The  process 
through  which  these  shells  are  passed,  is  very 
simple  ; the  traders  merely  collecting  a quantity  of 
the  wood  which  grows  plentifully  here  ; this  being 
piled  into  a mass,  the  shells  are  placed  upon  it, 
and  the  whole  is  converted  into  an  immense  bon- 
fire,  which  reduces  the  shells  to  the  required  state 
of  pulverization. 
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EXPLORATION  OF  A CAVE. 


On  approaching  the  Cape  Point,  we  descended 
by  a difficult  and  circuitous  path,  which  brought  us 
to  the  beach,  where  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
great  caution  in  our  progress,  on  account  of  the 
rocks  and  large  stones  scattered  at  intervals,  and 
covered  with  sea- weed,  which  was  very  slippery. 
We  soon,  however,  arrived  at  a cave,  directly 
under  the  Point,  the  entrance  to  which  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  gradually  contracting  interiorly 
to  the  distance  of  280  feet,  where  it  is  twelve  feet 
square ; and  from  that,  a place  again  expanded 
a short  distance,  beyond  which  it  narrowed  to  a 
mere  point.  Being  determined  to  continue  my 
exploration,  even  to  the  ne  plus  ultra , 1 patiently 
groped  my  way  over  large  stones,  fragments 
of  sea-weed,  wreck,  &c.  &c.  until  I found  that  the 
aperture  was  no  longer  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  a human  body  ; I wras,  therefore,  obliged  to 
crouch  (awkwardly  enough)  to  earn  the  gratifica- 
tion of  saying  that  1 had  penetrated  the  extremity, 
and  accomplished  my  desire,  by  touching  it  with 
my  feet.  Amongst  the  various  tempest-tossed  re- 
lics which  still  remained  in  this  cavern,  was  a ship’s 
windlass  of  considerable  size. — While  we  lingered 
at  the  innermost  point,  we  were  greatly  startled  b}^ 
a most  appalling  sound,  echoing  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  pealing  from  cavity  to  cavity  in  awful  replica- 
tion. This  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
verberation produced  by  Mr.  Ballantine’s  voice, 
announcing  his  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
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THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  CAPE. 

This  gentleman  was  Acting  Surgeon  of  the  Naval 
Hospital,  and  having  been  detained  from  joining 
us  by  his  professional  duties,  had  followed  at  his 
best  speed  ; and  we  all  enjoyed  a hearty  laugh 
over  the  little  shock  which  his  sudden  cry  had 
occasioned. 

We  re-ascended  the  cliff,  and  made  our  way  to 
the  top  of  a rock  over  the  cave,  276  feet  above  it, 
in  a perpendicular  line  ; and  where  it  was,  with 
great  difficulty,  that  I persuaded  my  friends  to  allow 
me  to  sit  on  the  extreme  point ; and  I was  obliged 
repeatedly  to  assure  them,  that  my  confidence  was 
founded  on  experience,  before  I could  gain  their 
consent.  I must  admit,  that  the  seat  was  very 
dangerous ; especially  as  the  occupier  must  allow 
his  legs  to  hang  over  the  rock  : but  to  me,  it  was 
less  so  than  to  those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
sight : for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true  than  singular,  that  since  my  loss  of  vision,  I 
have  ever  felt  myself  more  secure  upon  a preci- 
pice, than  while  I had  the  power  of  looking  down 
upon  the  dizzy  scene  below.  This  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  bravado,  or  insensibility  to  the  danger, 
because  I always  wish  that  to  be  clearly  explained 
to  me,  and  the  better  I understand  it,  the  more 
confidence  I feel  in  my  own  power  of  self-posses- 
sion : it  enables  me  to  turn  my  whole  attention  to 
the  sense  of  touch , which  having  ceased  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  nervousness  communicated  from  the 
visual  organ,  is  firm  and  secure.  Many  persons  on 
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A HEALTH  TO  THE  KING. 


an  eminence,  have  been  made  so  giddy  by  the 
prospect  below,  that  the  limbs  have  become  ut- 
terly paralyzed,  and  others  complain  of  an  almost 
irresistible  propensity  to  east  themselves  down, 
though  certain  that  a dreadful  death  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  act.  This  arises  from  mere 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  amounting,  for 
the  time,  to  absolute  frenzy.  But  to  these  sensa- 
tions I am  not  subject,  simply,  as  I suppose,  be- 
cause, being  aware  of  my  danger,  I am  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  ; which  I am  not  disheartened 
from  doing,  by  any  exaggerated  impressions  of 
the  perils  by  which  I am  surrounded. 

Gratified  as  I was  in  finding  myself  seated  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  Southern  Africa,  I thought 
that  the  most  appropriate  manner  in  which  a British 
subject  could  evince  his  triumphant  and  patriotic 
feelings,  was  by  proposing  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britain, 
George  the  Fourth  ; adding  a hope,  that  the  ter- 
ritory around  us  might  never  be  wrested  from  the 
crown  of  England.  This  toast  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  drank  in  prime  Madeira,  out  of  a 
limpet  shell,  for  want  of  a proper  goblet,  which  I 
still  preserve  as  a memorial  of  that  event.  After 
completing  our  adventure,  we  returned  on  horse- 
back to  Mr.  Osmond’s  farm,  to  conclude  the  day; 
from  which  place  we  made  a short  excursion  of 
about  a mile  to  Buffalo  Bay,  one  of  the  small  in- 
lets to  False  Bay.  Some  of  our  party  occupied 
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themselves  in  fishing  from  the  rock, where  they  were 

so  successful  as  to  catch  thirtv-five  fine  fish  within 

•/ 

an  hour,  principally  the  Roman  fish,  which  are 
esteemed  the  finest  kind  that  are  found  in  False 
Bay ; and,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  and 
other  fish  common  to  False  Bay,  and  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  are  never 
seen  in  Table  Bay,  or  in  any  part  of  the  western 
side,  and  vice  versa,  those  on  the  western,  are  never 
seen  on  the  eastern  shore  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
Roman  fish,  the  red  steenbrasen,  the  red  stuinp- 
nose,  See.,  and  the  rock  oyster,  are  only  found  on 
the  eastern  side  ; while  the  stock-fish,  snook,  king- 
klip,  large  hottentot,*  See.  and  the  pearl  oyster,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch,  the  klip-kouss,  are 
only  met  with  on  the  western  side.  The  last  named 
fish  adheres  to  the  rocks  like  limpets,  and  their 
shell  resembles  a large  shaving-dish,  being  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  fish  itself, 
when  well  dressed,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  either 
in  stews,  or  as  cutlets,  is  very  delicious,  resem- 
bling the  most  delicate  meat ; but,  when  cooked 
by  one  unacquainted  with  the  proper  method,  it 
is  quite  unpalatable,  being  as  tough  as  stewed 
leather. 

Many  persons  entertain  an  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  Roman  fish  takes  its  name  from  the 

* This  fish  is  so  called  from  its  dirty  brown  colour.  There  is  a 
small  description  of  hottentot  fish  common  to  Table  Bay,  but  it  is 
very  different  from  the  large  species. 
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130  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  FISH. 

Roman  rock;  this  is  a mistake,  the  fish  is  so  called 
from  its  having  the  mark  of  the  cross  on  its  back, 
which  induced  the  French  Protestant  emigrants, 
who  had  deserted  their  mother  country  at  the  time 
of  the  (so  called)  heretic  persecution,  to  give  this 
name  to  the  fish  as  a mark  of  derision.  Great 
numbers  are  constantly  taken  near  the  rock,  and 
thence  many  believed  that  they  gained  their  ap- 
pellation, but  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  as  they 
gave  their  name  to  the  rock,  instead  of  the  rock  to 
them.  The  exquisite  flavour  of  the  Roman  fish 
makes  it  much  esteemed,  and  great  numbers  are 
carried  to  Cape  Town,  and  their  preservation  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation  has  led  to  a curious 
discovery  of  the  aboriginal  method.  It  was  known 
that  the  Hottentots  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  remove  the  entrails  from  the  fish,  and  to  place  a 
piece  of  a shrub  in  their  room,  in  such  a manner 
that  it  should  distend  the  stomach,  and  allow  one 
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end  of  the  branch  to  pass  up  the  throat  and  out  at 
the  mouth.  It  was  also  remarked  that  they 
always  used  one  kind  of  shrub,  called  the  Taao 
Boom,  which  in  English  is  Tough  Bush,  experience 
probably  shewing  them  that  this  brushwood  pos- 
sessed greater  preservative  qualities  than  any  other; 
but  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  leaves  alone  of  the  Taao  Boom  possess  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  tanning  principle  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  best  oak  bark.  Thus  the 
antiseptic  qualities  of  this  shrub  were  known  to 
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the  aborigines  of  the  Cape,  long  before  they  were 
discovered  by  the  more  enlightened  settlers. 

Friday , 9. — We  all  set  out  at  dayli  ght  on  our 
return  to  Simon's  Town,  but  by  a more  circuitous 
route,  making  it  fifteen  miles  instead  of  eight. 
We  called  at  several  farmhouses  on  our  way,  and 
in  the  gardens  of  some,  notwithstanding  the  sandy 
appearance  of  the  soil,  there  were  plenty  of  fine 
vegetables.  We  learnt  that  there  had  been  very 
heavy  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  Cape 
Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Table  Mountain.  Heavy  rain  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence at  this  season  at  the  Cape,  and  thunder  still 
less  frerpient,  though  slight  flashes  of  lightning  are 
common  enough  on  a summer’s  evening. 

Between  the  mountain  ridge  we  passed  to-day 
and  Cape  Point,  the  plain  is  covered  by  an  incre- 
dible number  of  ant-hills,  and  mole-holes,  and 
there  are  a great  variety  of  the  Protea,  Mimosa, 
bulbs,  and  beautiful  heaths,  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjoining  mountain,  give  shelter  and  sup- 
port to  the  roebucks,  greys-bucks,  klip-springers, 
eagles,  wild  turkies,  secretary  birds,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, curlews,  hares,  rock-rabbits,  porcupines,* 
tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  baboons,  See.,  as  well  as 
reptiles  of  various  descriptions. 

* It  is  a favourite  amusement  in  this  Colony  to  hunt  porcupines 
with  small  dogs  on  a moonlight  night.  The  flesh  of  these  animals 
is  much  esteemed  by  some  persons,  either  fresh  or  smoked,  and  it  is 
occasionally  brought  to  the  Cape  Town  market. 
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THE  PAPER  NAUTILUS. 


An  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who  lias  resided 
many  years  in  the  Cape  Colony,  observed  to  me 
that  he  never  knew  any  professed  traveller,  myself 
excepted,  visit  theextreme  pointof  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  Vaillant’s  description  of  his  visit  to  it, 
with  his  account  of  the  Paper  Nautilus,  & c.  was  a 
perfect  absurdity,  containing  statements  which  he 
could  only  have  derived  from  persons  as  ignorant 
as  himself  on  the  subject.  Vaillant  indeed  details 
many  curious  stories,  which  cannot  certainly  be 
completely  refuted  — but  which  can  only  be  believed 
to  have  existed  in  his  own  imagination  • as  for  in- 
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stance,  in  vol.  i.  p.  127,  he  says  he  saw  the  waves 
throw  on  shore  numbers  of  the  Paper  Nautilus,  all 
of  which  were  broken  before  he  could  get  hold  of 
them  (through  the  delicacy  of  their  shell).  He 
then  proceeds  : “ Observing  some  alive,  which  the 
waves  every  now  and  then  presented  to  our  view, 
my  people  waded  into  the  water  to  catch  them, 
but  the  moment  they  approached  them  with  their 
hands,  the  shell  instantly  sunk,  and  with  all  the 
art  they  employed  they  could  not  get  hold  even  of 
one,  the  instinct  of  the  animal  shewed  itself  to  be 
more  subtle  than  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  Amused  as  much  as  disappointed 
by  this  dexterity,  I called  in  my  fishermen,  who 
returned  not  a little  ashamed  of  being  outwitted 
by  a shell-fish.”  Cc  My  opinion,”  said  my  friend, 
“ is  that  Vaillant  never  was  at  Cape  Point,  and 
that  the  above  ludicrous  account  was  given  to  him 
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by  some  Hottentots,  who  had  probably  been  sent 
to  collect  a few  of  the  Paper  Nautilus,  and  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  trip.  In  fact,” 
said  he,  “ I will  give  you  a nautical  conclusion  : 
They  may  tell  it  to  the  marines,  but  the  sailors 
will  not  believe  it." 

About  noon  I arrived  at  Mr.  Osmond  s house  at 
Simon's  Town,  having  been  greatly  pleased  with 
our  excursion,  as  well  as  with  my  agreeable  com- 
panions, of  whose  kindness  I shall  ever  retain  a 
lively  remembrance.  After  various  friendly  visits 
at  Simon’s  Town,  and  an  early  dinner  with  Mr. 
Osmond,  I took  leave  of  his  amiable  family  to 
return  to  Cape  Town  ; whither  I was  conveyed  in 
a common  Dutch  travelling  carriage  on  springs, 
with  canvas  curtains  round  it,  to  close  or  open  at 
pleasure.  It  contained  a seat  in  the  fore  part,  and 
one  in  the  hinder  part,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
back,  and  a seat  for  two  persons  in  front,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  driver.  There  is  a larger 
description  of  carriage  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  pleasure  waggons  ; these  are  chiefly 
used  by  the  Dutch  for  taking  out  their  families  on 
pic-nic  excursions.  They  have  four  or  five  seats 
transversely,  which  are  sometimes  suspended  with 
pieces  of  hide  or  leather  to  the  sides  of  the  car- 
riage. 

When  I left  Simon’s  Town,  the  bay  was  rather 
fuller  of  shipping  than  usual,  most  of  which  were 
men-of-war.  H.  M.  frigates  Maidstone,  Tweed, 
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and  Crocodile  ; the  sloops  Sparrowhawk  and  Fal- 
con, with  two  transports,  the  Stentor  and  Joseph 
Green.  H.  M.  sloop  Rose  arrived  that  evening 
from  England,  having  on  board  Commodore  Schom- 
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berg,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  relieve  Commodore 
Skipsey. 

Saturday , 10. — I left  Cape  Town  this  afternoon 
in  company  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adamson  of  the  Scotch  Church,  to  visit  my 
friend  Mr.  Van  Renen  at  the  Brewery,  which  is 
six  miles  from  Cape  Town.  I called  also  at  New- 
lands  in  the  evening  on  Captain  Bance,  who  was 
lying  ill  with  a fever,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
dampness  of  the  house,  for  it  was  so  ruinous  that 
the  occupiers  were  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Sunday , 11. — The  weather  is  usually  so  fine  here 
that  it  does  not  require  frequent  observation.  The 
only  variation  I have  remarked  is  now  and  then  a 
strong  s.e.  gale,  which  blows  hard  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  gradually  de- 
creases to  fine  serene  weather. 

After  breakfast  I accompanied  Mr.  V an  Renen 
in  a small  rude  Dutch  curricle*  to  attend  Divine 
Service  at  the  Observatory,  which  was  performed 

* This  vehicle  was  fitted  up  with  a slight  roof,  secured  by  four 
stanchions  with  light  canvas  curtains.  This  style  of  equipage  is  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  elegant,  but  it  is  very  agreeable,  as  the 
traveller  is  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  still  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  breeze,  which  in  so  warm  a climate  is  a real  advantage. 
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by  the  Rev.  Fearon  Fallows,  A.M.  the  chief  astro- 
nomer at  the  Observatory,  which  is  situated  about 
three  miles  and  a half  from  Cape  Town  and  four 
from  Mr.  Van  Renen’s.  Mr.  Fallows  officiates  as 
minister  every  Sunday  in  his  own  apartments,  and 
courteouslv  receives  those  neighbours  and  friends 
who  desire  to  assist  in  the  solemn  ritual  of  the 
church.  After  service  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room, where  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fallows  and  many  of  their  friends. 

On  our  return  to  the  Brewery  we  found  that  our 
party  had  received  an  addition  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joubert,  who  had  come  over  to  pass  the  day  from 
Cape  Town,  where  that  gentleman  practises  exten- 
sively as  a barrister.  He  is  a descendant  of  one  of 
the  most  respectable  French  emigrants,  and  his 
wife  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial ladies,  being  handsome,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Joubert's  two  sisters  resided  with 
him,  and  were  well  worthy  of  attention,  even  by 
the  side  of  so  gifted  a sister-in-law. 

Monday , 12. — After  breakfast  I went  with  my 
host  to  visit  Commissioner  Bigge,  who  resided  at 
George's  Inn,  situate  eight  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
on  the  road  to  Simon’s  Town,  and  called  the 
Halfway  House.  It  stands  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  removed  from  the  main  road,  and  is  an  agree- 
able summer  residence.  There  are  several  smaller 
inns,  or  rather  houses  of  refreshment  “ for  man 
and  horse,”  (as  their  signs  have  it)  on  this  road. 
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Tuesday , 13. — I returned  to  Cape  Town  this 
morning*,  and  took  up  my  old  quarters  at  Mr. 
Thompson  s house,  where  I found  quite  a little 
party  of  u staying  company,”  as  we  say  ; viz.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forster,  and  Mr.  L'Estrange,  who  had 
landed  here  from  the  Frances  Charlotte  barque,  on 
their  way  from  England  to  the  Mauritius.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Reveley,  civil  engineer,  joined  us, 
and  we  all  took  a walk  in  the  Government  gar- 
dens, which  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  as 
there  are  in  it  numerous  shady  avenues,  it  is  also 
a very  agreeable  retreat  on  a sultry  day.  There 
are  within  its  boundaries  three  lions  in  their  den, 
a panther,  and  a jackall,  which  animals  are  main- 
tained here  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

From  the  Gardens  we  went  to  the  house  of  a 
labouring  mason,  whose  ingenuity  had  enabled 
him  to  construct  a tolerably  exact  model  of  Cape 
Town,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  out  of 
common  plaster . After  examining  which  we  strolled 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  to  observe  the  effects  of  a 
heavy  south-easter  on  the  sea  and  shipping  in  Table 
Bay ; for  although  it  was  a particularly  serene 
morning  the  wind  suddenly  rose  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
to  such  violence  that  it  was  with  difficulty  persons 
could  walk  along  the  streets  ; and  the  annoyance 
from  dust  and  gravel  was  intolerable.  A Danish 
barque  was  blown  from  her  anchors,  and  a large 
boat  of  fifteen  tons,  called  the  North-wester, 
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built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
anchors  in  bad  weather  to  vessels  in  distress,  or 
to  weigh  those  of  ships  that  had  broken  adrift,  was 
driven  out  of  the  bay  while  making  towards  shore 
with  goods  from  the  Frances  Charlotte. 

Wednesday , 14. — I received  a very  unexpected 
visit  from  the  Captain  of  the  Bayonnoise,  French 
corvette,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  Astrolabe,  and  I was  flattered  with  his  explain- 
ing to  me  that  he  had  been  interested  in  my  favour 
from  the  kind  mention  made  of  me  by  Captain 
Polkinghorne.  lie  added,  that  having  a brother 
suffering  under  the  same  afflicting  dispensation 
as  myself,  he  had  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  make 
my  acquaintance.  As  he  was  curious  to  know  my 
method  of  making  notes  for  publication,  I informed 
him,  that  I usually  availed  myself  of  the  kindness 
of  friends,  who  transcribed  from  my  dictation  : — 

I also  shewed  him  my  “ Writing  Apparatus  for  the 
Blind,’  by  the  aid  of  which,  should  friends  prove 
scarce,  I am  enabled  to  make  my  own  memoranda ; 
but,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  mankind,  let  me  here 
acknowledge,  that  I have  rarely  had  occasion,  from 
such  a cause,  to  do  so.  However,  my  new  friend 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  most  useful  invention, 
and  examined  it  carefully  ; so  that,  although  we 
met  as  perfect  strangers,  our  interview  was  ex- 
tremely interesting;  and,  I have  the  vanity  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  parted  with  mutual  regret.  This 
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officer  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England, 
after  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

The  south-east  gale  continued  the  whole  of  this 
day. 

Friday , 16. — The  Duchess  of  Athol,  Captain 
Daniel,  one  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships,  on  her  return  voyage  from  China,  an- 
chored at  an  early  hour  this  morning  in  Table  Bay, 
having  been  obliged  to  put  in,  in  consequence  of 
springing  her  bowsprit.  There  are  two  vessels 
appointed  to  call  at  the  Cape  every  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  a certain  quantity  of  tea,  and  de- 
positing it  in  the  Company’s  stores  : these  seldom 
arrive  before  the  last  week  in  January,  and  in  the 
three  preceding  years,  it  has  happened  that  they 
have  annually  arrived  on  the  1st  of  February.  The 
Canning  and  Fairlie  are  the  two  ships  appointed 
this  year  ; but,  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  Captains 
are  glad  of  any  excuse  to  put  into  the  Cape  instead 
of  St.  Helena,  if  they  can  anticipate  these  vessels. 
There  are  two  inducements  for  deviating  from  St. 
Helena,  that  of  being  first  in  the  market  with 
Chinese  articles,  and  secondly  that  of  getting  the 
first  chance  for  any  passengers  that  may  be  waiting 
for  the  China  ships  ; in  both  these  cases,  I believe, 
the  Athol  fully  succeeded. 

Monday , 19. — I went  this  evening  with  my  host 
and  his  friends  to  visit  the  extensive  wine-vaults 
of  Messrs.  Hudson,  Donaldson,  and  Dixon  • and  it 
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is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  wine  sold  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Cape  Madeira  were  equal  in 
quality  to  the  poorest  that  we  tasted  in  those  cellars, 
the  prejudice  against  Cape  wine  would  speedily 
vanish. 

Tuesday , 27. — I dined  at  Mr.  Joubert’s  to-day, 
whose  house  is  on  the  road  to  Table  Mountain, 
above  the  Government  gardens,  where  I met  Mr. 
Barry  (sheriff  of  the  district  of  Zwellendam),  & c. 

Wednesday , 28. — This  day  I went  with  the  Port 
Captain,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  Ebden,  to 
visit  Robben  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay, 
eight  miles  due  north  (by  compass)  from  Cape 
Town.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  in  sailing 
across  the  bay,  we  caught  several  snook,  a raven- 
ous fish  that  will  take  almost  any  bait  : we  used 
merely  a piece  of  white  rag.  The  wind  beino-  very 
light,  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  island  till  about 
noon,  when  we  landed  very  conveniently  on  a sub- 
stantial stone  pier,  which  had  been  lately  erected, 
through  the  exertions,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendance of  the  present  Commandant,  Lieutenant 
Pedder,  R.  N.,  who  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
conducted  us  to  his  house,  where  we  were  intro- 
duced to  his  family,  with  whom  we  passed  a very 
pleasant  day,  and  remained  till  near  sunset. 

Mr.  Ebden  amused  himself  with  quail  shooting, 
in  which,  the  birds  being  abundant,  he  was  pretty 
successful,  having  bagged  a dozen,  while  Lieut. 
Bance  and  myself,  were,  with  the  Commandant, 
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examining  the  establishment.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  rabbits  here,  and  Lieut.  Pedder  has  lately  .in- 
troduced a couple  of  hen  pheasants  and  a cock, 
from  which  he  intends  to  promote  the  breed. 

Before  the  pier  was  built,  the  landing  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  often  very  difficult  on  account  of  the 
surf,  and  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  which  covered  the 
beach,  and  which  sometimes  became  very  offensive, 
when  in  a state  of  decomposition  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther. Through  both  of  these  impediments  persons 
were  either  obliged  to  wade,  or  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  a convict,  an  experiment  which  was  not 
unfrequently  attended  by  a ducking.  The  new  pier 
is  600  feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  21  feet  high  from 
its  base,  at  the  extremity,  near  which  there  are 
some  good  stone  steps  for  the  convenience  of  land- 
ing ; however,  the  chief  use  of  the  pier  is,  that  it 
forms  a secure  cove  for  boats.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  convict  labour  alone,  and  I am  assured, 
that' the  expense,  exclusive  of  such  labour,  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  pounds.  When  I saw  it,  it  had 
stood  the  test  of  two  winters,  subject  to  a heavier 
sea,  than  any  that  washes  the  bottom  of  Table 
Bay,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  so 
small  a work  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  element 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  new  pier  at  Cape 
Town,  now  in  progress,  will,  both  from  its  fabri- 
cation and  situation,  exceed  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
jectors in  strength  and  service. 

I am  enabled  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a few 
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remarks  which  I find  in  a Cape  Town  paper,  of 
the  1.9th  of  November,  1829,  and  which  will  give 
a clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  break- 
water. 

“ The  breakwater  proposed  for  Table  Bay, 
would  be  about  nine  furlongs  from  the  present 
jetty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  its 
effects  would  be  beneficially  felt  over  the  whole 
area,  included  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  from 
the  Amsterdam  Battery  nearly  to  Fort  Knock, 
thereby  giving  shelter  to  the  wharf,  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  so  long  called  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  whale  fishery.  I do  not  imagine  that 
the  erection  of  such  a breakwater  could  be  at- 
tended with  any  thing  like  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense which  some  of  your  desponding  contributors 
have  apprehended.  The  Plymouth  work  was  exe- 
cuted chiefly  by  contract,  at  an  enormous  rate — • 
nearly  8s.  6d.  per  ton.  Here  the  whole  of  the 
labour  might  be  done  by  convicts,  who  must  be 
clothed  and  fed  whether  they  work  or  not.  At  Ply- 
mouth it  was  necessary,  and  so  it  will  be  here,  to 
carry  the  work  to  high-water  mark  ; but  the  rise 
there  is  eighteen,  and  here  only  five  feet.  At 
equal  depths,  then,  the  Plymouth  breakwater  was 
necessarily  thirteen  feet  higher  than  would  be 
required  here.” 

In  the  South  African  Advertiser,  of  5th  Feb. 
1834, 1 find  the  followingobservations,  which  are  still 
more  valuable  on  account  of  being  so  very  recent. 
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14  Table  Bay  has  often  been  described  as  a very 
dangerous  roadstead,  with  heavy  seas,  a shifting 
bottom,  and  ridges  of  sharp  rocks ; and  in  all  works 
of  a general  nature,  where  the  subject  occurs  to 
the  writers,  it  is  stated  to  be  4 very  dangerous  for 
shipping  during  a great  portion  of  the  year.’ — 
Without  going  to  the  bottom,  or  analysing  the  ele- 
ments of  this  danger,  we  have  long  felt  satisfied, 
from  simply  comparing  the  number  of  wrecks  with 
the  number  of  vessels,  which  annually  come  and 
go  in  perfect  safet}^,  that  the  dangers  of  the  bay 
have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated.  As  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  no  extraordinary  expenses  are  in- 
curred by  vessels  for  superior  ground  tackle,  with 
a view  to  brave  the  supposed  dangers  of  the  bay, 
the  per  centage  of  loss  will  give  its  real  character, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  consideration  what- 
ever. It  appears,  then,  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  4568  vessels  (exclusive  of  coasters)  have 
entered  this  bay,  and  out  of  these  only  forty-four 
have  been  wrecked,  which  is  something  less  than 
one  in  the  hundred. 

44  The  lives  lost  by  the  same  wrecks  for  these 
twenty-five  years,  amounts  to  ten,  or  a fraction 
less  than  one  to  every  four  wrecks  in  the  bay. 

4 4 This  does  not  include  the  slaves  lost  by  the  wreck 
of  the  Portuguese  brig  Packet  Real,  in  1818  ; that 
vessel  was  old,  and  she  went  to  pieces  soon  after  she 
struck  the  ground.  The  slaves  were  debilitated 
by  confinement,  and  paralysed  by  fear,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which  many  of  them  sunk  almost  with- 
out an  effort  to  save  themselves. 

“ From  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  feel  gratified 
in  challenging  a comparison,  in  point  of  security, 
between  Table  Bay  and  any  other  roadstead  in  the 
world. 

“ It  should  be  added,  that  the  cargoes  of  the 
wTecked  vessels  have  been  generally  saved.’’ 

But,  to  return  to  Robben  Island,  which  obtained 
its  name  from  the  great  number  of  seals  (called  by 
the  Dutch,  Rohhens ) that  frequented  it  when  first 
discovered.  These  migrators  have,  however,  long 
since  deserted  the  island,  in  consequence  of  being 
much  sought  after.  The  finest  fish,  and  likewise 
craw-fish,  are  easily  caught  here  with  hook  and 
line  from  the  rocks,  or  by  spearing,  or  other  stra- 
tagems. The  klip  kouss  may  also  be  taken  from 
the  rocks,  at  lowr  water,  in  fine  weather.  This 
island  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference,  being 
three  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad  at  the  wddest 
part,  but  it  does  not  possess  any  shelter  for  a ves- 
sel’s anchorage.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  120  feet.  The  height  of  tide  at  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  is  six  feet,  and  it  is  high  water 
at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  quarries  worked  here,  of  excellent  slate- 
coloured  stone,  that  is  little  inferior  to  marble,  and 
beautifully  veined.  Lime-stone  is  also  to  be  had  here 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
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soil  is  good,  and  in  so  genial  a climate  the  vegeta- 
tion, as  may  be  expected,  is  rapid.  Indeed  the 
herbage  is  so  rich  that  it  keeps  the  cattle  in  the 
finest  condition,  even  in  dry  seasons.  Cauliflowers 
produced  here  are  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Colony.  Water  is  easily  procured,  by  digging 
wells  of  a moderate  depth  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  island  ; but  though  it  is  sufficiently  good  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  life,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  fine  spring  water  at  Cape  Town. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  reside  here  but  those 
who  belong  to  the  Government  establishment,  a 
law  occasioned  by  its  being  the  penal  settlement 
of  Southern  Africa.  There  is  but  one  solitary  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  been  allowed  to 
quarry  stone  on  the  island  for  his  own  benefit 
during  a period  of  twenty  years  : from  this  occu- 
pation he  has  derived  a considerable  emolument, 
but  the  Government  being  at  length  aroused  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  his  traffic,  have  now  directed 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
lucrative  purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  ; 
and  thus  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment,  but  to  afford  increased 
accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  a more  ready  supply  of 
stone  at  a cheaper  rate.  Of  this  stone  they  make 
pavements  for  halls,  verandahs,  steps,  &c. 

The  buildings  on  the  island  for  the  establish- 
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ment,  consist  of  the  Commandant's  house  and 
offices,  the  overseer’s  quarters,  the  soldiers’  bar- 
racks, the  convicts’  barracks,  and  a line  of 
workshops,  where  the  convicts  prepare  the  flag- 
stones, & c.  each  labourer  having  his  task-work 
assigned  him,  which  equals  in  amount  that  done 
daily  by  an  English  workman.  In  the  summer 
months,  they  are  allowed  two  hours  rest  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  winter  one  hour. 

The  prison  is  not  well  designed  ; however,  it 
accommodates,  if  required,  120  prisoners.  A reli- 
gious instructor  has  lately  been  appointed  to  per- 
form all  the  requisite  duties  of  the  Sabbath  ; and 
means  are  not  wanting  to  aid  those  who  desire  to 
learn  to  read.  Several  persons  who  could  not 
name  a letter  two  years  since,  can  now  read  their 
Bibles  with  ease.  To  all  who  wish  for  them,  the 
Scriptures,  Prayer-books,  and  moral  tracts,  are 
gratuitously  distributed  ; and  such  is  the  progress 
of  morality  among  these  unfortunate  people,  that 
many  who  had  been  sentenced  for  life,  have,  in 
consequence  of  their  excellent  conduct,  received  a 
free  pardon,  and  are  now  good  and  useful  members 
of  society. 

A Semaphore  has  lately  been  established  here, 
to  communicate  with  that  on  the  Lion's  Rump,  by 
which  means  a facility  is  afforded  to  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  bay,  to  give  intelligence  of  distress, 
or  accident,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sunday , February  1. — After  Divine  Service  at 
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the  Observatory,  I waited  on  the  Governor,  Sir 
Lowrie  Cole.  His  Excellency  has  taken  up  his 
temporary  residence,  at  Honda  Bosch,  Col.  Bird’s 
country  house,  situate  five  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
This  residence  is  inconveniently  small ; and,  in 
fact,  the  only  country  house,  near  Cape  Town,  that 
is  fit  for  a Governor’s  occupation,  is  Mr.  Van 
Rcnen’s  house  at  the  Brewery;  which,  as  I have 
elsewhere  stated,  is  large  and  commodious. 

Monday , 2. — This  day  I returned  to  Cape  Town, 
and  called  on  Col.  Bird,  late  Colonial  Secretary. 
A meeting  was  held  to-day  to  consider  a plan  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  a new  Protestant 
Church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  trifling 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pews,  was 
generally  approved. 

Friday , 6. — I set  off  this  morning,  in  company 
with  Messrs.  Pillans,  Reveley,  Van  Renen,  and 
Breda,  for  Rock  Farm,  or  North  Corner  Farm, 
near  Simon's  Bay,  and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  being  five  miles  to  the 
right  of  Fish  Hook  Bay.  These  gentlemen  were 
going  to  value  the  stock  and  farming  utensils  on  this 
property,  of  which  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Pillans 
were  the  agents  : they  had  employed  a person  to 
manage  the  estate  ; but  finding  it  a bad  specula- 
tion, they  believed  that  they  should  better  consult 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  by  having  the  whole 
stock  valued,  and  let  to  a respectable  tenant. 

The  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Hare,  arrived  at 
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the  Colony  a few  years  ago,  with  a large  suite,  of 
male  and  female  Malay  dependants,  while  some  of 
his  claims  on  the  Dutch  Government  were  pend- 
ing ; but  not  finding  himself  sufficiently  retired  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  lie  purchased  the 
estate  in  question,  which  was  situated  in  a most 
solitary  spot.  At  the  period  of  our  visit,  he  had, 
however,  been  absent  two  years,  having  gone  to 
the  Cocoa  Islands,  which  lie  about  500  miles  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  Java  : a more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  islands  will  be  given  in 
another  place. 

Saturday , 7.- — I returned  to  Cape  Town  (after 
passing  the  night  at  the  Brewery)  with  Messrs.  Van 
Renen,  Crook,  and  Williams,  when  we  called  on 
Mr.  Steadman,  to  examine  his  private  collection 
of  birds,  and  other  animals.  This  had  been  made 
entirely  under  Mr.  Steadman's  personal  superin- 
tendance, and  arranged  by  his  own  taste,  in  a 
manner  that  plainly  evinced  his  fondness  for  the 
study  of  Natural  History.  This  gentleman  must 
possess  an  aspiring  mind,  for,  I am  told,  that  he 
originally  settled  in  Cape  Town  as  a tailor  : but 
having  subsequently  added  to  that  trade  the  busi- 
ness of  shipowner,  and  also  of  merchant,  he  now 
moves  in  a higher  grade  of  society,  and  courteously 
receives  all  lovers  of  animal  nature  to  view  his  col- 
lection ; of  course,  he  seeks  no  other  remunera- 
tion than  the  gratification  of  seeing  its  visitors 
pleased  ; which  they  are  sure  to  be,  as  there  are  in 
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it  several  interesting  specimens.  One  is  an  ibis, 
which  was  taken  in  the  Colony ; a bird  said  to  be 
rarely  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  being 
most  common  in  the  north,  and  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  well  known  as  the  sacred  bird.  This  specimen 
must  have  been  old,  as  its  neck  was  bare,  whereas 
the  necks  of  young  birds  of  that  species  are 
well  covered  with  feathers.  There  were  also  the 
flamingo,  the  secretary  bird,  and  many  other 
beautiful  winged  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  Also 
a most  extraordinary  animal  stuffed,  called  the 
tapeea  (a  species  between  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
elephant),  which  was  alive,  and  on  its  way  to  Lon- 
don, about  five  months  before,  but  was  cast  on 
shore  at  Simon’s  Bay,  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Penang. 

This  morning  some  gentlemen  of  Cape  Town 
re-established  a Literary  Society,  which  had  been 
formed  during  the  government  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  and  dissolved  by  order  of  the  Colonial 
Government.  I learnt  that  Mr.  Fairburn,  editor 
of  the  South  African  Chronicle,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright,  are  the  newly-appointed  Secretaries. 

I visited  Mr.  Joubert  this  afternoon,  who,  know- 
ing the  interest  I take  in  every  thing  either  useful 
or  instructive,  kindly  proposed  my  going  into  his 
neighbour’s  garden,  to  examine  the  head  of  the 
spring  which  affords  the  principal  water  supplies 
to  Cape  Town.  There  is  a small  building  erected 
over  it,  which  is  kept  locked,  to  prevent  any  misap- 
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plication  of  the  water;  from  whence  it  is  conducted 
into  a reservoir,  at  a short  distance,  and  thence 
by  pipes  throughout  Cape  Town.  The  spring  is 
about  half  a mile  beyond  the  Government  gardens, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Table  Mountain.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished  for  a curious  fact,  that  would  not,  per- 
haps, strike  a casual  observer,  (viz.) heavy  rain  about 
the  mountain  has  but  little  effect  on  the  force  of  the 
spring ; but  after  the  thick  mist  that  is  produced 
by  the  south-east  wind,  (or  table-cloth,  as  it  is 
called)  has  been  some  time  over  the  mountain,  the 
strength  of  the  spring  is  much  increased,  owing,  it 
is  supposed,  to  the  gradual  and  constant  deposi- 
tion of  moisture,  which,  insinuating  itself  into  the 
earth,  replenishes  the  springs,  while  the  heavy 
rain  rushes  so  rapidly  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  there  is  no  time  for  it  to  soak  into  the 
ground. 

“ Those  who  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  will  recollect  a striking  phenomenon  illus- 
trative of  our  present  subject  (pneumatics),  ob- 
served there,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south- 
east. Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay, 
there  is  a mountain  of  great  elevation,  called,  from 
its  extended  flat  summit,  Table  Mountain.  In  ge- 
neral its  rugged  steeps  are  seen  rising  in  a clear 
sky ; but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the 
whole  summit  becomes  enveloped  in  a cloud  of 
singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call 
this  phenomenon  the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  The 
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cloud  is  composed  of  immense  masses  of  fleecy 
whiteness.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  at  rest  on  the 
hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward  from  the 
south-east ; yet,  to  the  surprise  of  the  beholder,  it 
never  descends,  because  the  snowy  wreaths  seen 
falling  over  the  precipice  towards  the  town  below, 
vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it,  while  others 
are  formed  to  replace  them  on  the  other  side.  The 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  air  consti- 
tuting the  wind  from  the  south-east  having  passed 
over  the  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with 
as  much  invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature  can 
sustain.  In  rising  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  therefore, 
gradually  escaping  from  a part  of  the  former 
pressure  ; and  on  attaining  the  summit,  it  has  di- 
lated so  much,  and  has  consequently  become  so 
much  colder,  that  it  lets  go  part  of  its  moisture. 
This,  then,  appears  as  the  cloud  now  described; 
but  its  substance  no  sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of 
the  mountain,  and  again  descends  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  where  it  is  pressed,  and  condensed,  and 
heated  as  before,  than  the  water  is  re-dissolved 
and  disappears : thus  the  magnified  apparition 
dwells  only  on  the  mountain  top.  ’ — (Dr.  Arnott's 
Elements  of  Physic,) 

Thursday , 12. — For  the  last  few  days  I have 
been  occupied  in  visiting  my  friends,  and  in  mak- 
ing a few  arrangements  relative  to  my  intended 
journey  into  the  interior.  This  morning  I set  off 
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with  Mr.  Barry,  in  his  eight-horse  travelling  wag- 
gon, agreeably  to  a previous  arrangement  ; he 
having  kindly  offered  me  a seat  in  his  carriage  so 
far  as  Zwellendam,  of  which  civility  1 w7as  happy 
to  avail  myself ; and,  from  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country,  I hoped  to  gain  some  important  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Colony. 

%j 

Just  as  I was  about  to  leave  Mr.  Thompson’s 
house,  I was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bannister,  the  late 
attorney-general  of  New  South  W ales,  who  had 
just  returned  from  travelling  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  interior  of  the  Colony. 

About  four  miles  from  Cape  Town,  we  turned 
off  the  Simon’s  Town  road  to  the  left ; soon  after 
which  we  crossed  the  Liesbeck  river, * entering 
on  what  is  called  the  Camp  Ground,  where  we 
had  to  traverse  about  sixteen  miles  of  sandy  road, 
with  occasionally  some  very  heavy  sand-hills, 
which,  though  of  moderate  elevation,  are  of  very 
laborious  ascent  for  the  cattle,  when  required  to 
drawT  a heavy  load  over  them,  being  frequently  up 
to  the  axle-trees  in  loose  sand.  On  the  last  of  these 
hills,  there  is  a whalebone  erection,  which  is  in- 
tended as  a finger-post  to  travellers  and  shepherds. 
The  old  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  say,  that 
the  British  Government  has  been  the  cause  of  this 

* A machine  for  raising  water,  called  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  by  Mr. 
Reveley,  has  been  placed  in  this  river,  between  the  residences  of 
Colonels  Bird  and  Hawkins,  and  is  expected  to  prove  extremely  use- 
ful for  irrigation. 
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sandy  road  becoming  worse  than  it  formerly  was, 
by  allowing  persons  from  Cape  Town  to  break 
up  both  root  and  branch,  of  the  only  wood  that 
clothed  the  sandy  Hat.  These  roots,  it  is  said,  con- 
tributed to  harden  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by 
acting  as  binders,  and  the  Dutch  Government 
were  very  particular  in  preventing  their  removal, 
except  in  specified  places,  where  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  injurious  results.  There  are  a 
number  of  windmills  on  this  Camp  Ground,  but 
generally  of  the  old  Dutch  construction,  requiring 
to  be  turned  by  physical  force  whenever  the  wind 
changes,  instead  of  the  modern  plan  of  swinging 
the  head  round  by  a lever,  or  swivel. 

After  passing  over  the  Camp  Ground,  you  arrive 
at  the  ford  of  the  Earst,  or  First  River,  twenty 
miles  from  Cape  Town  ; beyond  which  the  ground 
is  composed  of  stiff  clay,  dotted  with  patches  of 
iron-stone.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from 
this  place  towards  its  source,  are  many  valuable 
estates,  including  the  neighbourhood  of  Stellen- 
bosch, Paarl,  Drakenstein,  and  the  Fransche  Floek, 
in  a part  of  which  district  the  river  springs. 

About  four  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the  Earst 
River,  we  turned  to  the  right,  off  the  main  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my  companion’s  friend, 
Mr.  Cloete,  at  Zandfleet,  which  farm  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  a very 
valuable  estate,  yielding  both  wfine  and  grain  in 
large  quantities,  and  also  excellent  pasture  for 
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cattle.  Mr.  Cloete  pays  great  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  and  he  has  consequently  a 
valuable  stud.  This  gentleman  has  lately  drained 
a large  lake,  which  has  well  repaid  him  for  his 
trouble,  the  reclaimed  land  having  produced  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  corn,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  his  neighbours. 

There  is  a Mahomeddan  Chapel  about  two  miles 
beyond  Mr.  Cloete’s,  which  has  been  erected  on 
the  sandy  flats,  by  the  Malays, * for  their  express 
use,  where  they  have  a grand  annual  festival, 
which  lasts  three  days,  on  which  occasion  they 
congregate  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  prin- 
cipally from  Cape  Town.  They  travel  in  vehicles 
of  various  descriptions,  from  the  largest  waggon  to 
the  smallest  cart,  taking  with  them  a sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  to  serve  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  they  intend  being  absent  from  their 
homes. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Cloete's,  we  soon  got  into  the 
main  road,  and  proceeded  about  ten  miles  beyond 
the  Earst  river,  to  an  inn  near  the  Hottentots  Hol- 
land Kloof,  and  also  near  the  village  of  Somerset, 
where  we  put  up  for  the  night. 

Twelve  miles  from  Cape  Town  there  is  a piece 
of  ground,  appointed  by  Government  as  a resting- 
place  for  cattle  : at  this  spot  we  had  unyoked  our 
oxen,  and  allowed  them  two  hours  rest  and  pas- 

* These  form  a part  of  that  class  called  “ Bastaards,”  of  which 
I shall,  hereafter,  give  a more  particular  description. 
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turage,  which,  of  course,  enabled  the  animals  to 
perform  the  remainder  of  their  day’s  work  with 
less  injury.  This  convenience  for  travellers  was 
established  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony  ; 
and  its  utility  has  proved  so  great,  that  each  suc- 
cessive Government  has  found  it  advisable  not  only 
to  continue  the  grant  in  this  particular  instance, 
but  to  establish  other  resting-places  at  convenient 
distances,  where  pasturage  and  water  may  be 
readily  obtained. 

We  also  passed  several  green  patches  to-day  in 
crossing  the  downs,  which  serve  the  town  butchers 
for  depots  for  the  stock  purchased  by  them  in  the 
interior,  from  whence  they  select,  at  their  conve- 
nience, the  regular  supplies  for  the  market  at  Cape 
Town. 

This  district  of  Hottentots  Holland,  is  celebrated 
for  its  kloof,  or  pass  over  the  mountains,  its 
gardens,  and  the  bay*  of  that  name,  to  all  of 
which  Mr.  Alexander  (formerly  Colonial  Secre- 
tary) attached  considerable  importance  ; he  main- 
tained that  Simon's  Town,  at  least,  could  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  sea,  and  that  a great 
portion  might  be  forwarded  to  Cape  Town  in  the 
same  manner  with  advantage.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  water-carriage  in  these  stormy 
latitudes,  excepting  by  steam,  is  very  precarious  ; 

* This  has  obtained  the  name  of  Gordon’s  Bay.  It  is  in  the 
n.  E.  part  of  False  Bay,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Simon’s  Town. 
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and  if  Simon's  Town  was  dependant  on  Hottentots 
Holland  for  supplies  of  provisions  by  sea  only,  the 
inhabitants  would,  in  all  probability,  be  condemned 
to  endure  a perpetual  alternation  of  fasting  and 
feasting. 


CHAP.  VII. 


A new  Road — Palmete  River — Commercial  Agents — Traffic — Di- 
visions  of  the  Cape  Colony — Their  Produce — Hot  Spring — Cale- 
don Baths — Customs  of  the  Dutch — Tea  at  all  hours — A Butcher 
not  a Butcher — A Shoemaker  in  a Dutch  Boor’s  Family — Zwel- 
lendam — Government  Officers — A Town  without  a Doctor — 
Departure — Lord  Ilowe’s  Secretary — Patronage  — Solitary  enjoy- 
ment— The  Bride — Port  Beaufort — Its  advantages — Wet  River — 
All  Rivers  not  wet — A Farmer  with  a large  Estate,  and  every 
thing  large  about  him — Tame  Ostrich — Geese  kept  for  their 
Feathers — Buckskins,  how  prepared — Cave  at  Cape  St.  Blaize — 
Mossel  Bay — Whalers  — Safe  Anchorage  — Consequences  of 
neglect — Indigo — A long  Draught — A Character — Mossel  Bay 
Jack. 


Friday , 13. — A number  of  convicts,  properly 
guarded  by  soldiers,  are  employed  upon  a new  line 
of  road  over  the  mountain,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Michell,  the  civil  engineer  to  the  Colony. 
Many  persons  esteemed  this  work  too  gigantic  to 
be  accomplished,  but  the  director  is  quite  confident 
of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  none  who  have 
ever  witnessed  the  difficulty,  and  cruelty  employed, 
in  getting  a team  of  oxen  over  the  old  road,  could 
withhold  their  good  wishes  from  the  undertaking. 

Several  teams  are  kept  at  the  inn  for  hire,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  cattle  of  travellers,  and  my 
companion,  Mr.  Barry,  availed  himself  of  this  very 
convenient  resource  to  save  his  own  horses ; for  with- 
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out  such  assistance  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  have  completed  the  journey  within  the 
time  he  proposed. 

After  much  noise  and  flogging  we  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  whence  the  descent  on  the 
opposite  side  is  very  gradual,  but  the  road  bad  : 
however,  we  proceeded  with  our  own  horses  for  six 
miles,  when  we  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Palmete  River,*  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  and 
horses.  This  river  is  very  formidable  after  heavy 
rain,  and  travellers  are  sometimes  detained  here 
several  days  until  it  falls.  This  inconvenience  has 
been  in  some  degree  remedied  lately,  as  there  is 
now  a boat  for  passengers,  but  the  horses  are  obliged 
to  swim  across.  The  plan  answers  very  well  for 
pedestrians,  or  even  for  equestrians,  but  there  are 
no  means  of  conveying  waggons  over  until  the 
river  falls  to  its  ordinary  level. 

Formerly  there  was  only  a blacksmith’s  shop  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  but  there  is  now  a residence 
on  each  side,  occupied  by  agents  from  merchants’ 
houses  in  Cape  Town  ; these  carry  on  a good  trade 
by  bartering  with  the  farmers  who  come  down  the 
country,  and  who  prefer  disposing  of  their  goods 
here  at  a lower  rate,  to  having  the  trouble  of 
taking  them  to  Cape  Town  ; and  it  answers  their 
purpose  much  better  to  do  so,  as  it  saves  time, 

* Near  this  river  there  is  a road  to  the  right  leading  to  the  Penin- 
sula, that  terminates  at  Cape  L’Aguillas.  The  river  takes  its  name 
from  a plant  which  grows  abundantly  on  its  banks. 
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as  well  as  the  expense  in  the  transportation  of  the 
commodity,  which  rises  in  proportion  as  you  ad- 
vance from  Palmete  River  to  Cape  Town,  and  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Colony.  The 
articles  they  bring  for  sale  are  bullocks’  hides  and 
horns,  skins  of  various  animals,  bacon,  butter, 
cheese,  honey,  wax,  wheat,  &c.  &c.  for  which  they 
receive  in  exchange  clothes,  cotton  goods,  hard- 
ware, &c.  & c. 

After  crossing  the  Palmete  River,  we  found  the 
road  very  good,  until  we  arrived  at  Houw  Hoek 
(High  Corner),  where  the  ascent  was  very  steep, 
fortunately  however  its  length  was  only  half  a mile, 
and,  like  Hottentots  Holland  Kloof,  the  descent  on 
the  reverse  side  was  very  gentle.  Major  Michell 
proposed  an  improvement  here,  when  he  should 
have  completed  the  road  over  Hottentots  Holland 
Kloof,  the  work  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
— and  which  I have  since  learnt  has  been  finished, 
and  named  Sir  Lowrie’s  Pass. 

I have  also  found  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
road  over  the  Houw  Hoek  was  announced  in  the 
South  African  Advertiser  in  the  following  para- 
graph, April  20,  1831. 

“ The  Houw  Hoek  Pass  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  on 
Wednesday  last. 

“The  steep  part  of  the  old  road,  or  track,  near 
the  summit,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  ob- 
stacle, and  which  has  caused  so  many  accidents,  is 
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now  avoided  by  a gradual  and  easy  wind  round  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain.  The  old  road  had 
lately  become  so  bad,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
over  it  so  aggravated  by  the  wet  weather,  that 
e\ery  exertion  was  made  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  cut. 

The  ascent  of  the  waggons  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon presented  a scene  somewhat  different  from  what 
had  been  witnessed  in  the  morning,  a line  of  them 
v as  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  new  cut,  and  at  a 
given  signal,  started  at  a gallop  up  the  pass , amid 
the  cheers  of  the  farmers,  and  three  salutes  of  mus- 
ketry. It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  unfeigned 
delight  of  these  people,  and  to  hear  them  express 
their  thanks  for  this  fresh  mark  of  the  interest  the 
Governor  takes  in  their  welfare. 

“ The  first  waggons  up  were  those  of  Mr:  Barend 
Swart,  and  three  sons  of  Mr.  J.  Morris  of  Caledon. 
After  the  ascent  of  the  waggons,  the  whole  party 
drew  up  on  a particular  spot,  and  rent  the  air  with 
cheers,  songs,  and  discharges  of  musketry,  as  long 
as  a grain  of  powder  remained  in  their  flasks. 

The  repairs,  and  alteration  of  line  of  road  on 
each  side  of  the  mountain,  are  rapidly  proceeding.5’ 

At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  we 
turned  old  to  the  left  a short  distance,  to  visit  Mr. 
de  Kock,  a friend  of  Mr.  Barry,  an  old  and  re- 
spectable Dutch  farmer,  who,  like  most  of  those 
residing  beyond  Hottentots  Holland  Mountain,  de- 
votes his  attention  principally  to  the  cultivation  of 
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wheat.  Mr.  de  Kock  had  also  a small  vineyard, 
from  which  he  annually  makes  wine,  not  to  send 
to  Cape  Town,  but  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
for  sale,  or  barter,  among  such  of  his  neighbours  as 
do  not  cultivate  the  vine,  which  is  not  (by  the  way) 
common  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  farmers  in  this 
Colony,  (viz.)  those  on  Hottentots  Holland  side, 
extending  as  far  as  Cape  Town,  chiefly  cultivate 
the  vine  ; those  who  reside  in  Overberg,  (viz.) 
between  Hottentots  Holland,  and  the  George 
Town  range,  cultivate  different  kinds  of  grain, 
especially  wheat ; while  those  who  live  beyond 
that  district,  attend  principally  to  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep.  My  observations  of 
course  refer  to  large  farmers,  and  even  among 
those  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  example, 
some  of  the  finest  wheat  farms  in  the  colony,  are 
situate  in  the  wine  district  of  Swartzland  ; and 
there  are  good  vineyards  in  the  grain  district,  as 
well  as  general  farmers  in  the  cattle  district. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  village  of 
Caledon,  and  drove  to  the  warm  baths,  which  are 
on  a hill  off  the  main  road,  a little  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. Here  we  put  up  for  the  night,  and  to  our  great 
surprise  found  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebden, 
with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bance,  who  had  come  on 
an  excursion  of  pleasure  from  Gnadenthal. 
We  went  to  the  bath,  and  after  being  nearly  par- 
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boiled  in  the  spring,  we  dined,  and  passed  the 
evening  with  our  friends. 

When  this  hot  spring  was  first  discovered  it  was 
expected  to  prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  that  it 
would  become  the  fashionable  resort  for  invalids, 
consequently  a large  house  was  built  close  to  it, 
and  baths  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.  A farm-house  was  also 
constructed  near  it,  in  which  resided  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  land,  who  supplied  the  bath-house  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  kept  a regular 
boarding-table  ; but  this  arrangement  was  not. 
found  to  answer,  and  the  inhabitants  now  only  sell 
the  different  articles  of  provision,  to  be  prepared 
by  the  servants  of  the  visitors,  or  provide  meals 
according  to  order ; and  it  appears  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  realize  a fortune  either  way.  The 
vrater  is  ferruginous,  and  so  hot,  that  it  cannot  be 
drank,  or  bathed  in,  until  it  cools,  the  temperature 
being  about  115°  F. 

Saturday , 14. — After  partaking  of  our  friends’ 
early  breakfast,  who  were,  like  ourselves,  on  the 
wing,  we  set  out : they  to  return  to  Gnadenthal, 
and  wre  to  prosecute  our  route. 

About  six  miles  from  the  bath  we  called  at  a 
farm-house,  where  we  found  comforts  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  dwelling  of  a Dutch  boor,  so  far 
from  Cape  Town.  The  rooms  were  well  floored,  and 
respectably  though  plainly  furnished.  From  hence 
we  proceeded  to  a Field  Cornet’s  house,  where  we 
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stopped  to  refresh  our  horses,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  refreshed  ourselves  with  dinner  : but 
the  family  had  dined,  and  a Dutch  farmer  never 
thinks  of  preparing  a separate  meal  for  a traveller, 
although  he  expects,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  his 
guest  will  partake  with  the  family  every  meal  that 
is  served  up  during  his  stay.  They  also  offer  tea 
to  the  stranger,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  he  may 
chance  to  drop  in  ; the  hostess  generally  sitting 
with  a small  teapot  and  urn  beside  her  for  that 
purpose.  The  tea  is  made  very  strong,  but  is  of 
course  frequently  quite  cold,  in  consequence  of 
standing  on  the  table  throughout  the  day.  This 
inconvenience  they  remedy  by  putting  a very  small 
quantity  of  tea  in  the  cup,  which  they  fill  up  with 
boiling  water.  They  rarely  invite  any  one  to  eat, 
the  cup  of  tea  being  merely  proffered  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  journey  has  occasioned  thirst. 
They  seldom  keep  wine,  or  spirits,  in  the  house, 
and  the  milk  being  set  for  cream  they  never  think 
of  offering  that : nor  do  they  suppose  that  any  one’s 
hunger  can  be  too  keen  to  allow  them  to  wait  for 
the  next  family  meal  : however,  in  our  case,  as 
Mr.  Barry  was  a friend  of  the  Field  Cornet’s,  we 
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were  especially  indulged  with  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs,  as  a substantial  accompaniment  to  our  tea. 
This  served  our  purpose  very  well,  and  was, 
perhaps,  more  readily  accorded,  as  it  wTas  not 
our  intention  to  remain  for  their  next,  and  last 
meal. 
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After  our  refreshment  we  proceeded*  some  miles 
further,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  a farm-house, 
the  proprietor  of  which  was  called  a butcher,  be- 
cause he  purchased  and  fed  stock  for  the  Cape  Town 
market  ; but  the  word  butcher,  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
is  not  understood  according  to  the  English  signifi- 
cation. There  it  simply  means  a contractor,  and 
they  seldom  slaughter  their  own  cattle.  Their 
business  is  either  personally,  or  by  agent,  to  pur- 
chase cattle  in  the  interior,  which  is  forwarded  to 
depots  at  stated  distances  from  Cape  Town.  Many 
of  the  contractors  belong  to  the  most  respectable 
families  in  the  Colony  ; and  they  are  persons  in  a 
much  lower  grade  of  society  who  operate  as  slaugh- 
terers and  retailers  of  the  meat.  Our  host  lodged, 
and  entertained  us  well,  according  to  custom,  at 
the  family  table.  Among  the  members  of  this 
little  community  was  one  whose  occupation,  or 
rather  station,  appeared  to  me  singular — he  was 
the  family  shoemaker.  His  province  was  to  supply 
the  family,  or  any  other  person,  according  to  his 
master's  order,  with  shoes.  For  this  service  he 
received  a given  salary,  and  a variety  of  indul- 
gences, all  of  which  tended,  more  or  less,  to  his 
master's  advantage  : for  instance,  a nice  slave-girlf 
was  given  to  him  as  a companion,  but  their  off- 

* From  the  Field  Cornet’s  house  there  is  a road  that  branches  off 
to  Gnadenthal,  by  which  our  friends  at  the  Baths  had  travelled. 

t Among  the  slave  population,  the  nearer  they  approach  in  colour 
to  the  white  people,  the  more  valuable  they  are  esteemed. 
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spring*  became  the  property  of  the  master;  and 
whatever  luxuries,  as  spirits,  tobacco,  or  clothes, 
&c.  he  required,  were  liberally  supplied  by  the 
proprietor,  their  value  being  deducted  from  his 
salary,  consequently  it  was  obvious  enough,  that 
however  he  might  desire  to  quit  his  engagement, 
it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  for  him  to  carry 
such  a project  into  execution,  as  the  large  profit 
exacted  by  the  master,  on  the  goods  supplied,  ge- 
nerally consumed  the  product  of  his  labour,  and 
commonly  left  him  in  a state  of  bondage.  This  man 
had  been  a soldier  in  the  72nd  regiment — he  was 
a German  by  birth,  and  had  purchased  his  dis- 
charge about  seven  years  before,  having  since  that 
time  been  a resident  in  this  family. 

There  are  a great  many  soldiers  who  have  ob- 
tained their  discharge  from  different  regiments  on 
their  leaving  the  Colony,  and  are  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  interior  in  various  capacities,  such 
as  schoolmasters,  overseers,  and  some  few  me- 
chanics. 

Sunday , 15. — We  had  now  accomplished  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town  in  three 
days  with  the  same  horses,  and  a heavily-loaded 
carriage  ; and,  as  we  had  thirty  miles  further  to 
finish  the  journey,  Mr.  Barry  borrowed  a team  from 
our  host,  to  carry  us  about  ten  miles,  and  sent  his 
own  horses  forward  to  await  our  arrival,  where  they 
were  again  put  into  harness,  and  completed  their 
work  well.  On  approaching  the  township  of  Zwel- 
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lendam,  which  is  but  a small  village,  we  had  to 
cross  the  Broad  River  on  a floating-bridge,  forty- 
flve  feet  long,  by  twelve  wide,  on  which  we  placed 
both  the  carriage  and  team,  when  the  bridge  was 
pulled  across  by  ropes — for  the  river  answered  to 
its  name,  being  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  broad. 
We  reached  Mr.  Barry's  house  about  two  o'clock. 
Zwellendam  is  an  old  established  township,  and  ca- 
pital of  a district  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is  small, 
not  offering  any  peculiar  advantage  to  settlers  : 
however,  there  are  many  extensive  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  a great  quantity  of  wheat  is 
grown  ; indeed,  it  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  (almost  exclusively),  for  cattle  do  not  thrive 
here  on  account  of  the  deficiency  both  of  grass  and 
water  during  the  hot  season.  It  has  occurred  that 
a farmer,  residing  on  the  table-land  of  this  district, 
has  been  obliged  to  drive  his  cattle  fifty  miles  for 
water.  The  farmers  here  have,  it  is  said,  expe- 
rienced great  losses  from  the  blight  among  their 
wheat  during  the  latter  seasons.  Most  of  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  at  Zwellendam  hold  govern- 
ment situations — namely,  civil  commissioner,  ma- 
gistrate and  sheriff  for  the  district,  agent  for  the 
Orphan  Chamber  at  Cape  Town,  &c.  There  is  at 
present  no  medical  man  here,  the  gentleman  who 
held  that  post  having  been  drowned  some  time 
ago  in  crossing  the  Zonder  End  River,  which 
falls  into  the  Breda,  about  nine  miles  from 
Zwellendam. 
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Having  been  introduced  to  all  the  respectable 
persons  of  the  place,  and  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  village,  I took  leave  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  on  the  second  morning,  and 
departed  in  the  same  waggon,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Barry’s  mother  (Mrs.  Van  Renen),  who,  for- 
tunately for  me,  was  going  a considerable  distance 
on  the  same  road. 

Tuesday  morning , therefore,  we  set  off  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  a few  miles  from  Zwellendam  stopped  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  F.  Hofly,  surveyor  of  the  district. 
This  gentleman  had  a pretty  cottage  and  a good 
garden,  but  did  not  farm  much.  His  father  re- 
sided with  him  ; he  was  a very  respectable  intelli- 
gent old  gentleman,  and  had  been  Secretary  to 
Lord  Howe,  at  the  time  of  the  glorious  first  of  June, 
1794.  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  such 
a man  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  literally  buried  alive  ? 
Would  any  one  have  believed,  that  a person  hold- 
ing so  confidential,  and  important  a situation,  at  a 
period  that  will  always  be  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals of  England,  should,  in  his  latter  days,  be  so 
deserted  by  friends  and  patronage,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  son  ? 1 confess, 
this  event  made  me  feel  a little  indignant,  and  dis- 
posed to  utter  most  sapient  counsel  to  all  those 
who  rest  their  hopes  on  the  smiles  of  the  great ; 
but,  as  the  old  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  share 
my  chivalrous  wrath,  I very  wisely  held  my  peace, 
fortunately  remembering  that  these  ebullitions 
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against  men  in  power,  were,  at  the  best,  exceed- 
ingly vulgar  ; because,  no  one  has  a right  to  judge 
of  the  actions  of  patrons  by  the  surface  ol  appear- 
ances ; whose  position  is  not  unfrequently  filled 
with  vexations  and  disappointments  quite  as  ha- 
rassing, as  those  endured  by  the  gaping  client. 

The  old  gentleman  appeared  to  divide  his  time 
very  agreeably,  between  reading,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  thought  he  had 
discovered  a species  of  spider,  which  he  named  the 
anchorite,  from  its  burrowing  under  ground,  and 
forming  a fleshy  covering  over  its  retreat.  He  also 
supposed  he  had  found  out  how  eels  were  gene- 
rated ; that  they  were  not  bred  from  gestation, 
but  formed  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  animal — 
whereas,  neither  of  these  ideas  were  correct,  for 
the  former  was  not  a new  discovery ; and,  for  the 
latter,  I shall  refer  my  readers  to  the  following  in- 
teresting remarks  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  extracted  from  a 
letter  of  his,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jesse,*  which  will 
fully  account  for  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hofly's  sup- 
posed discovery,  and  also  afford  a most  convincing 
proof  that  eels  are  oviparous. 

“ When  I first  began  to  examine  eels,  in  the 
hope  of  ascertaining  their  mode  of  re-production, 
so  vaguely,  and  differently  stated,  in  zoological 
works,  I was  induced  to  believe  that  their  vivi- 
parous nature  had  been  inferred  from  the  circurn- 


* Vide  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  Second  Series,  p.  57 — 59. 
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stance  of  my  finding,  occasionally,  one  or  other  of 
three  different  sorts  of  parasitic  worms  in  their  in- 
testines, which  had  probably  been  mistaken  for 
the  young  of  the  eel.  One  of  these  species  of  in- 
testinal worms  ( Echinorhyncus  tereticollis  of  Ru- 
dolplii)  is  constantly  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestine,  as  described  by  you,  or,  rather,  I 
should  say,  they  have  their  head  imbedded  in  the 
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substance  of  the  intestine,  and  can  scarcely  be 
withdrawn  without  the  loss  of  this  enlarged  and 
rounded  extremity,  the  neck  being  very  slender. 
The  second  species  (Falaria)  is  uniform  in  size 
throughout  its  length,  not  unlike  an  eel  in  shape, 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  various  internal  cavities.  The  third  is  a species 
of  tcenia , or  tape- worm.  Aristotle,  though  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  the  sexes  in 
eels,  did  not  consider  them  viviparous.  One  pas- 
sage in  his  work  may  be  freely  rendered  thus  : — 
‘ eels  have  been  considered  viviparous,  because 
worms  have  been  found  in  their  bodies,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them.’ 

“ Lewenhoek  searched  eels  during  every  month 
of  spring  and  summer,  and  found  at  last,  in  August, 
in  one  eel,  one  example,  and  in  another  eel, 
two  examples,  of  an  eel-shaped  animal,  about  the 
thickness  of  a horse-hair,  and  an  inch  in  length. 

“ It  may  be  considered  singular  that  an  opinion 
of  the  viviparous  nature  of  the  eel  should  have  found 
supporters  among  Ichthyologists,  since  the  decid- 
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edly  oviparous  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  wolf- 
fish, sand-lance,  ling,  and  burbot,  has  been  con- 
stantly stated  and  never  questioned : four  well- 
known  species  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  eel  in  the  elongated  form  of  their  bodies, 
and  not  far  removed  from  them  in  the  classification 
of  systematic  authors. 

“ To  this  I may  add,  that  the  enormous  number 
of  young  known  to  be  produced  by  eels,  is  one  of 
the  best  negative  proofs  that  they  are  oviparous  ; 
viviparous  fishes  producing,  on  the  contrary,  but 
few  young:  at  a time,  and  these  being  of  consider- 
able  size  when  first  excluded. 

“ Since  the  commencement  of  my  observations  on 
this  subject,  I have  had  several  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining large  conger  eels,  the  roes  of  which,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  are  so  conspicuous  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  oviparous  nature  of  that  spe- 
cies of  sea-eel ; and  although  analogy  is  not  always 
a safe  guide  in  Natural  History,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose,  that,  in  two  fishes  so  nearly  allied  as  the 
conger  and  fresh-water  eels,  any  decided  difference 
would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  mode  of  producing 
their  young.  Examination  of  fresh-water  eels  of 
considerable  size,  at  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
confirmed  this  opinion  ; both  sexes  were  obtained, 
the  females  most  numerous,  the  ova  distinctly 
visible,  in  some  instances,  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
and,  with  the  additional  power  obtained  by  a lens, 
every  successive  examination  afforded  new  proof 
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that  our  fresh-water  eels  were  also  in  their  nature 
truly  oviparous.” 

On  leaving  Mr.  Hofly’s,  we  proceeded  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Breda  river,  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  nearly  parallel  with  its  course.  About 
sunset  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Barry’s  farm,  named 
Sand  Fontein,  where  we  passed  the  night,  having 
travelled  thirty-three  miles  to-day,  with  one  set  of 
horses. 

Wednesday , 18. — I set  off  at  day-break  to  visit 
Port  Beaufort,  two  miles  and  a half  distant.  I 
passed  the  forepart  of  the  day  with  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  was  the  only  merchant  there  ; and,  indeed, 
the  only  gentleman,  excepting  the  Government  re- 
sident, on  whom  I called.  The  Breda  river  had 
not  then  been  brought  into  use  as  a port ; nor 
would  it,  perhaps,  even  to  this  day,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Van  Renen, 
who  went  there  and  practically  proved  the  possibi- 
lity of  a small  vessel  passing  the  bar  with  ease  : 
this  he  reported  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  and  recpiested  to  be  allowed  to  name 
the  entrance  Port  Beaufort,  in  compliment  to  his 
Lordship’s  family. 

There  are  nineteen  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at 
the  highest  spring  tide,  consequently,  at  that  time, 
if  the  water  were  smooth,  a vessel  of  considerable 
burden  could  enter  Port  Beaufort,  and  no  impedi- 
ment is  offered  to  coasting  vessels  under  100  tons, 
as  the  ordinary  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  at  the 
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tides,  are  from  six  to  seven  feet.  These  vessels 
are  sufficiently  large  to  bring  the  required  sup- 
plies, and  to  carry  back  the  grain,  which  is  the 
especial  produce  of  the  country,  and,  therefore, 
they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  commercial, 
or  market  interest,  and  their  admission  into  Port 
Beaufort  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance. 

Fish  might  also  be  caught  in  large  quantities  in 
this  port,  and  dried,  or  otherwise  cured,  for  the 
Cape  Town  market. 

I returned  to  Sand  Fontein  early  in  the  afternoon: 
and  set  off  immediately  with  Mrs.  Van  Renen,  pro- 
ceeding about  twenty  miles  that  night  to  Mr.  Samuel 
AdendaFs  residence,  an  ordinary  farm-house. 

Thursday , 19. — We  started  soon  after  day -break, 
with  a view  of  arriving,  at  an  early  hour,  at  the 
house  of  a friend  of  Mrs.  Van  Renen,  called  Mr.  Du 
Preez,  at  Wet  River  ; a singular  name,  and,  yet, 
not  altogether  inexplicable ; for  it  implies  that  its 
course  is  at  no  part  or  time  dry,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  most  small  rivers  in  this  country, 
that,  in  many  cases,  during  the  summer  months, 
are  entirely  dried  up,  leaving  merely  channels  for 
rivers,  instead  of  rivers  themselves.  Mr.  Du  Preez 
had  a very  large  house  ; and  a very  large  family 
to  occupy  it ; and  luckily  a very  large  farm  to  sup- 
ply it.  There  was  here  a tame  young  ostrich, 
walking  about  the  house  as  a pet  in  the  family, 
and  very  harmless.  Mr.  Du  Preez  informed  me, 
that  there  were  a great  many  of  these  birds  on  his 
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farm,  which  he  sometimes  amused  himself  in 
hunting  over  the  plains,  and  that  his  people  fre- 
quently procured  a great  number  of  their  feathers 
and  eggs.  We  took  leave  of  this  family  in  the 
afternoon,  and  proceeded  to  another  farm-house, 
occupied  also  by  a friend  of  Mrs.  Van  Renen. 
This  gentleman's  name  was  Smallberg ; at  whose 
house  we  passed  the  night ; indeed  there  is  no 
other  accommodation  for  travellers  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  than  the  hospitality  of  the  residents, 
which  is  so  constantly  exercised,  that  it  is  on  all 
hands  expected  as  a matter  of  course.  At  this  farm, 
there  was  a large  Hock  of  geese  (150)  kept  (as  is 
common  among  the  farmers  of  the  Cape  Colony) 
expressly  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  which  are 
plucked  from  the  living  birds  once  every  six  weeks. 
Thus  : — 

They,  like  the  thrifty  Lincoln  farmer, 

Purloin  their  plumes,  their  only  armour. 

Friday , 20. — We  did  not  leave  Mr.  Smallberg’s 
house  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  all  the  morn- 
ing. We  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Muller's  for  the 
night.  We  were  here  kindly  received  by  a re- 
spectable old  couple,  who  entertained  us  very 
hospitably. 

Saturday , 21. — We  set  out  at  day-light,  and 
stopped  to  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bland  (an 
Englishman),  who  was  absent  on  a journey  to  Cape 
Town,  with  a load  of  buckskins;  which,  as  he 
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keeps  a store,  he  receives  from  the  boors  in 
exchange  for  coffee,  sugar,  linen,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. These  skins  are  prepared  for  the  Cape 
market  in  the  following  manner  : — so  soon  as  the 
skin  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it  is  stretched  on  the 
ground  with  pegs  ; it  is  then  sprinkled  with  salt, 
and  left  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours  ; after  which 
it  is  ready  for  the  market,  and  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  We  proceeded  to  Mr.  Ranten- 
back  s farm  : this  gentleman  was  Mrs.  Van  Renen’s 
father-in-law ; she  was  going  to  pass  some  time 
with  him,  and,  consequently,  her  journey  ter- 
minated at  his  house  ; therefore,  after  dinner,  I 
took  leave  of  my  agreeable  companion  and  her 
family,  and  proceeded  alone  in  the  waggon  to 
Mossel  Bay,  where  I took  up  my  quarters  with  Mr. 
Acker,  who  had  formerly  been  Government  resi- 
dent at  that  place,  but  which  situation  had  been 
abolished  on  the  first  of  January  last,  at  the 
time  the  new  establishment  was  made  at  Port 
Beaufort,  where  Mr.  Duan  was  appointed  to  hold 
a similar  situation.  After  tea  I accompanied  Mr. 
Acker  and  Mr.  Johnstone  (who  had  charge  of  the 
only  merchant’s  store  at  this  place,  the  proprietor, 
Captain  Hallett,  being  a resident  of  George  Town,) 
to  visit  a cave  near  Cape  St.  Blaize,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay.  It  is  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  notwithstanding  which  elevation,  a num- 
ber of  shells  are  deposited  here  by  sea-fowds  ; but 
as  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  cave 
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itself,  it  is  not  worthy  of  any  particular  descrip- 
tion. From  thence  we  visited  the  beach,  near  the 
landing-place,  where,  the  water  being  very  smooth, 
disembarkation  is  easily  effected  in  fine  weather; 
indeed,  as  the  place  is  well  sheltered  by  rocks,  it 
is  not  difficult  even  in  bad  weather.  Near  this  spot 
there  is  a small  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  to- 
lerably good.  The  common  fish  of  the  coast  are 
abundant,  and  easily  to  be  obtained  in  this  bay; 
and  at  low  water  very  good  rock  oysters  are  to  be 
procured  ; besides  these,  as  the  Dutch  name  of  the 
bay  implies,  it  abounds  with  muscles  of  a large  size. 
There  has  been  a whaling  establishment  here  about 
four  years,  and  after  killing  their  fish,  they  have 
never  yet  experienced  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  on  shore.  Last  year,  however,  they  only 
killed  two  fish,  a failure  which  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  harpooners.  This 
supposition  is  the  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the 
company  in  Simon's  Bay  took  four  fish  in  the 
same  season.  The  proper  whaling  time  is  from 
May  to  September.  Mossel  Bay  is  a spacious  an- 
chorage, but,  like  all  bays  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Colony,  is  open  to  the  south-east  winds  ; how- 
ever, the  holding-ground  is  excellent,  consisting 
of  stiff'  clay,  with  a light  surface  of  sand,  so  that 
if  a vessel  be  lost,  it  must  be  for  want  of  common 
precaution ; for  with  good  anchors  and  cables,  and 
the  selection  of  a proper  place,  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  fear.  The  losses  that  have  occurred  here 
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have  been  entirely  the  effect  of  mismanagement ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  ship  Mary,  a vessel  of  more 
than  500  tons,  put  into  this  bay  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1824,  when  the  Government  agent  went  on  board, 
and  saw  her  anchored  in  a good  situation,  having 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  fathoms  of  water : 
after  which  the  captain  of  the  ship  went  on  shore 
with  the  passengers,  to  make  an  excursion  to  George 
Town,  accompanied  by  the  Resident,  leaving  or- 
ders with  the  chief  mate  to  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  business  of  watering  the  vessel, 
&e.  and  that  if  they  could  get  a greater  quantity  on 
board  by  taking  her  nearer  to  the  watering-place, 
he  might  shift  her  berth.  On  the  9th  of  the  month, 
this  permission  was  acted  upon,  and  that  night  a 
severe  south-east  gale  came  on,  which  produced  a 
heavy  sea,  and  soon  caused  the  ship  to  strike  the 
ground  at  her  anchors  : when,  fearing  that  she 
would  separate  and  sink,  they  cut  her  cable,  and 
allowed  her  to  drive  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  as  much  of  the 
cargo  as  possible.  Unfortunately  it  was  low  water, 
therefore  much  less  was  saved  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  tide  had  been  higher,  and  if  it 
had  been  high  water  the  probability  is  that  very 
little  of  the  cargo  would  have  been  lost.  However, 
as  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  saving  a quantity  of 
castor  oil,  and  about  four  hundred  chests  of  indigo, 
with  some  bales  of  cotton  ; but,  for  a long  time 
afterwards,  indigo  was  daily  found  on  the  beach, 
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that  had  been  washed  out  of  the  wreck,  as  the  cases 
broke.  This  circumstance  has  occasioned  several 
families  of  Hottentots  to  take  up  a temporary  resi- 
dence here,  to  gather  the  indigo  as  it  floats  toward 
the  shore,  which  they  exchange  for  goods  and  spirits 
at  Captain  Hallett’s  store  (who  purchased  the  wreck 
and  cargo).  The  following  anecdote  will  shew  how 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  disposed  of  :■ — A vagabond 
Hottentot,  whose  impudence  and  audacity  were  his 
chief  protection,  having  gathered  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  indigo,  took  it  to  the  store,  and  re- 
ceived in  exchange  a wine-bottle  of  Cape  brandy, 
which,  after  wishing  health  to  the  clerk,  he 
placed  to  his  lips,  and  emptied  at  a draught. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  he  begged  hard 
for  another  half-bottle  on  credit,  declaring  that 
his  thirst  was  by  no  means  quenched.  The  clerk, 
however,  not  entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  fellows  integrity,  advised  him  to  seek  more 
indigo  before  he  demanded  more  brandy ; a counsel 
which  he  presently  followed,  and  returned  within 
the  hour,  having  a sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
cure the  specified  half  bottle,  which  he  drank 
without  hesitation,  in  the  same  rapid  manner  ; 
wishing,  as  before — “ Good  health  to  Mynheer 
Clerk.” 

As  we  toast  a friend’s  health,  it  goes  merrily  down. 

But  we  find  in  the  end,  that  it  ruins  our  own. 

I found  an  English  sailor  here,  who  had  been  living 
with  a Hottentot  woman  since  1819.  He  is  generally 
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known  by  the  cognomen  of  Mossel  Bay  Jack,  and 
is  just  such  an  easy,  improvident  fellow  as  most 
English  sailors  are  described  to  be.  He  rolls  along 
the  beach,  watching  the  progress  of  the  sea  and 
the  weather,  ready  for  any  thing  that  chance  may 
throw  in  his  way — sometimes  catching  whales, 
sometimes  catching  oysters  ; he  had  also  the  credit 
of  being  perfectly  weather-wise,  and  the  people 
here  declare  that  he  can  give  as  correct  a prognosis 
of  the  weather  at  Mossel  Bay,  as  a barometer. 
With  this  conviction  of  his  skill,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  consult  him  on  all  important  occasions, 
previous  to  their  entering  on  them.  One  of  Jack's 
occupations  is  to  collect  shells  for  the  farmers  to 
make  lime  of,  his  price  for  which  is  three  rix-dollars 
per  waggon-load  ; not  in  cash,  but  in  kind — as  a 
cow,  an  ox,  wheat,  or  whatever  else  he  happens 
to  want.  Sometimes  he  officiates  as  a butcher  for 
those  who  require  his  aid,  and  boasts  of  being  able 
to  cut  up  a sheep  in  the  true  English  fashion.  His 
ostensible  occupation,  however,  is  fishing;  but  being 
a wise  man,  when  he  cannot  follow  that  trade,  he 
is  willing  to  do  any  thing  else  that  is  useful  and 
profitable. 
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Leave-taking — Author  as  an  Equestrian — His  Wardrobe — Forests 
on  the  Coast — George  Town — Departure  from  thence — An 
intelligent  Guide — Pampoen’s  Kraal — Crocodile’s  Hole — The 
River  Knysna — Plettenberg  Bay — Computation  of  distance  by 
time — Slave  servants  bad  Guides — An  intelligent  Host — An 
easy  tumble' — The  Woodcutters — Governor  Plettenberg — His 
Pillar — Vaillant’s  Strictures — Algoa  Bay  not  Plcttenberg’s — A 
short  cut  in  the  dark — A circular  movement — Author  in  danger 
• — A good  Steed — An  unpleasant  Draught — Lange  Kloof — A 
Countryman — A miserable  lodging — Author  in  a disagreeable 
dilemma — Dr.  Arthur — An  awkward  discovery — A good-natured 
Mistress — Travelling  in  a Dutch  Carriage,  drawn  by  Bullocks — 
One  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt — The  rival  Ferrymen — Hospitable 
reception — The  pleasures  of  an  Equestrian. 

Sunday , 22. — This  being  a very  fine  warm  day, 
I took  leave  of  Mr.  Acker,  and  of  Mossel  Bay,  and 
after  breakfast  set  out  as  an  equestrian  traveller, 
with  a guide,  to  proceed  to  George  Town,  a dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-four  miles.  My  wardrobe, 
which  was  neither  very  extensive  nor  of  much 
variety,  I carried  in  two  small  saddle-bags,  com- 
prised in  the  following  brief  list : — Three  shirts, 
three  pair  of  stockings,  three  handkerchiefs,  one 
pair  of  drawers,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a light  jacket 
and  waistcoat,  and  two  pound  canisters  of  snuff  as 
offerings  of  gallantry  to  the  Dutch  housewives.  I 
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was  dressed  in  a waterproof  shooting  jacket,  gam- 
broon  waistcoat,  moleskin  pantaloons,  with  Welling- 
ton boots  ; and,  to  complete  my  attire,  a fine  broad 
brimmed  white  beaver  hat,  which,  I believe,  was 
afterwards  the  means  of  saving  my  life. 

We  had  several  large  rivers  to  cross,  deep,  and 
at  times  very  rapid.  It  is  requisite  to  calculate 
the  tides  previous  to  crossing  the  Brak  rivers, 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  salt  mixing  with 
their  waters. 

“ The  extent  of  the  forests,*  beginning  at  Mossel 
Bay,  and  running  eastward  parallel  to  the  sea 
coast,  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
the  breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  A great  part  of 
this  tract  is  composed  of  spacious  and  beautiful 
plains,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  abound- 
ing with  lakes  full  of  excellent  fish.  The  ground 
is  well  calculated  either  for  pasturage  or  tillage, 
and  capable  of  complete  irrigation/’ 

I arrived  at  George  Town  about  sunset,  having 

* These  fine  forests  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from  their  situation, 
being  on  a belt  of  land  between  a high  range  of  mountains  and  the 
sea  shore,  and  are  consequently  well  supplied  with  moisture,  from  a 
deposition  produced  by  the  stratum  of  air  being  arrested  by  the 
mountains,  and  thereby  forcing  into  contact  the  particles  with  which 
they  are  loaded  by  exhalations  from  the  sea.  This  keeps  up  a 
constant  supply  to  the  numerous  springs,  which  form  themselves  into 
rivers  and  rivulets,  and  again  return  to  the  sea,  added  to  which  the 
decomposition  of  the  mountain  and  vegetable  matter  combine  to  form 
a fine  alluvial  soil. 
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refreshed  myself  and  horses  at  a farm-house,  about; 
half  way  on  the  road.  I now  took  up  my  quarters 
at  a lodging-house,  kept  by  Mr.  Camphor,  a retired 
farmer,  who  lived  at  a short  distance  from  the  town. 
Among  the  inmates  was  a person  who  held  the  sta- 
tion of  schoolmaster  in  a farmer’s  family,  but  who 
had  come  to  George  Town  to  benefit  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  district  surgeon,  having  been  some  time 
in  a bad  state  of  health. 

George  Town,  though  small,  and  of  more  recent 
date  than  Zwellendam,  appears  to  be  rising  faster 
into  importance  than  that  town,  which  must  be 
mainly  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  Lange  Kloof, 
where  a great  number  of  respectable  farmers  are 
settled  ; and  no  doubt  they  prefer  procuring  the 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  hardware  from 
George  Town,  where  they  dispose  of  their  produce 
in  return,  to  going  into  Cape  Town.  There  is  also  a 
great  quantity  of  timber  cut  in  the  adjacent  forest, 
which  is  sawed  into  plank,  and  conveyed  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  Colony,  in  waggons,  as  well  as 
to  Mossel  Bay,  where  it  is  shipped  for  Cape  Town, 
by  which  vessels  the  merchants  of  George  Town 
receive  their  goods  on  the  return  voyage. 

Moriday , 23. — After  making  a few  calls,  I pro- 
cured a Hottentot  guide  and  horses,  and  left  George 
Town  at  one  o’clock,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  River  Knysna,  and  Plettenberg  Bay,  before  I 
passed  over  the  sea  range  of  mountains  into  the 
Lange  Kloof.  I soon  discovered  that  my  new  guide 
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spoke  English  unusually  well  for  a Hottentot ; and, 
on  inquiry,  I learnt  that  he  had  been  servant  to 
one  of  the  Missionaries  (Dr.  Phillips),  by  whom 
he  was  discharged  on  that  gentleman’s  leaving 
the  Colony  for  England.  This  man  proffered  his 
services  to  me,  wishing  to  accompany  me  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  and  to  continue  in  my  service 
until  I left  the  Colony  ; this  offer  I declined,  as  it 
was  not  according  to  my  plan,  to  hire  a servant 
permanently  in  a foreign  country,  having  found  it 
answer  my  purpose  much  better  to  hire  one  as  cir- 
cumstances required  ; since  persons  who  reside 
in,  or  near  the  part  of  a country  through  which 
I may  be  travelling,  must  necessarily  be  better 
acquainted  with  localities  and  customs,  than  those 
who  merely  pass  through  it. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  George  Town,  we 
crossed  the  Swartz,  or  Black  River,  the  water  of 
which  was  fresh,  as  the  tide  did  not  reach  the 
ford  : it  was  also  deep,  and  had  very  steep  banks. 
Three  miles  beyond  the  Swartz,  (having  passed 
near  a place  called  Pampoen’s  Kraal,  where  Var- 
iant took  up  his  encampment,  when,  according  to 
his  own  relation,  he  performed  his  wonderful  feats 
among  the  elephants)  we  crossed  a much  more 
difficult  ford,  called  the  Crocodile’s  Hole.  The 
bed  of  this  river  was  almost  covered  with  large 
stones  ; the  surfaces  of  which  were  so  slippery, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  horses  could  main- 
tain their  footing ; and  the  banks  were  so  steep, 
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that  no  European  traveller  could  believe  it  possible 
for  even  an  empty  waggon  to  be  drawn  either  up 
or  down  so  precipitous  and  rugged  a road.  When 
my  guide  spoke  to  me  about  making  something 
fast  to  the  tail  of  my  horse,  I thought  he  proposed 
to  fasten  me  to  it,  intending  by  this  means  to  drag 
me  up  the  bank;  however,  on  further  explanation,  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  he  only  wished  to  fasten  his 
horse’s  bridle  to  the  tail  of  mine,  and  in  this  man- 
ner to  lead  both,  while  I remained  in  the  saddle. 
About  half  a mile  after  leaving  the  Crocodile’s 
Hole,  which  is  a tide  river,  we  crossed  the  Maiden’s 
ford,  the  water  of  which  is  perfectly  fresh,  but  very 
smooth  and  deep.  In  half  an  hour  more,  we  crossed 
another  small  river,  and  called  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Harker,  who  is  the  Government  resident 
at  Plettenberg  Bay,  and  who  has  a farm  here, 
under  the  charge  of  an  overseer.  From  this  place 
there  are  two  roads  that  lead  eastward,  the  one  at 
the  right  advancing  nearer  to  the  coast ; I,  how- 
ever, proceeded  forwards  in  the  most  direct  line. 
In  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the  farm  of  John 
Meyers,  from  which  place  there  is  a road  to  the 
left,  that,  in  two  hours  riding,  takes  you  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range,  at  one  of  the  passes 
into  the  Lange  Kloof,  called  the  Devil’s  Head. 
After  leaving  John  Meyers',  we  had  to  cross  an- 
other mountain  stream,  called  the  Deep  River, 
which  name  it  only  merits  after  heavy  rain,  when 
it  is  impassable  ; for,  at  the  time  I crossed  it, 
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the  water  was  not  up  to  the  horse’s  knees.  In  about 
half  an  hour  after  leaving  this  river,  I arrived  at 
the  Field  Cornet's,  Stephen  Meyers,  where  I put 
up  for  the  night.  This,  however,  was  a deviation 
from  my  original  plan,  which  was  to  proceed  to 
the  house  of  the  widow  Meyers,  about  two  miles 
further,  where  I should  have  to  cross  a deep  stream 
of  another  Black  River,  in  a boat  kept  by  widow 
Meyers,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  travellers, 
the  horses  being  obliged  to  swim  over  : but,  on 
learning  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  return  the 
same  road  in  the  morning,  and  again  pass  the  Field 
Cornet’s  house,  to  take  the  upper  road  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  a deep  river,  between  the  widow's  house 
and  the  Knysna,  where  there  was  no  boat,  I preferred 
remaining  at  the  Field  Cornet’s,  to  encountering 
the  vexation  of  having  to  retrace  my  steps  : to  this 
measure  I was  the  more  readily  impelled,  from  a 
wish  to  spare  my  horses  as  much  as  possible,  as  I 
required  them  to  carry  me  forward  to  the  Knysna. 

Tuesday , 24. — I set  off  soon  after  day-light,  and 
in  half  an  hour  crossed  the  Hoog  Kraal’s  River, 
which  is  only  a higher,  and  shallower  part  of  the 
Black  River,  and  is  called  after  the  Field  Cornet’s 
place,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  crossing  at  widow 
Meyers’. 

After  two  hours  riding,  we  stopped  to  refresh 
our  horses  at  William  Bishop’s  farm.  It  may  ap- 
pear very  strange  to  my  readers,  as  it  did  to  me 
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when  I first  travelled  among  the  Dutch,  that  they 
should  count  the  distance  by  time;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear : for  example,  if  you  are  travelling  over  a good 
level  country,  they  call  six  miles— an  hour ; but, 
supposing  you  are  going  the  same  distance  on  a very 
bad  road,  including  a difficult  mountain  pass,  it 
would  require  six  hours  to  accomplish  the  same 
number  of  miles.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of 
estimating  distance  in  a thinly  populated  country, 
where  the  distances  are  neither  marked,  nor  mea- 
sured : however,  I often  found  their  calculations 
very  erroneous  ; which  need  not  excite  wonder, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ignorance  of 
the  stupid  guides,  who  are  generally  the  farmer's 
slave-servants,  and  who  make  the  journey  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  back  their  master’s  horses. 
I have  had  some  of  the  Mozambique  blacks  with 
me,  who  were  more  impenetrably  dull  than  the 
animals  upon  which  they  rode.  To  be  sure,  in  my 
case,  it  often  happened,  that  both  parties  laboured 
under  a disadvantage,  as  neither  of  us  understood 
one  syllable  uttered  by  the  other ; and  many  per- 
sons may  suppose  that  a most  conclusive  reason 
for  both  being  unintelligible.  I have  sometimes 
started  from  a place  where  they  told  me  that  it 
was  only  two  or  three  hours  distance  to  the  next 
stage,  and  I have  found  upon  experience,  that  it 
was  double  the  distance  specified.  This  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  inconveniences  common  to  those 
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who  travel  where  there  are  no  marks  at  measured 
distances. 

When  the  horses  were  ready,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half  arrived 
at  the  Doucamma,  a very  deep,  and  moderately 
broad  river.  This  we  crossed  in  a boat,  or  rather 
in  a canoe,  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  four  feet 
wide,  which  was  hollowed  out  of  a solid  yellow-wood 
tree.  The  guide  had  previously  driven  the  horses 
into  the  water  to  find  their  way  across.  On  remount- 
ing, we  rode  to  a farm-house  near  the  river,  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  tide  in  the  Knysna,  when  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  should  not  be  able  to  cross  it  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  farm 
invited  me  to  take  refreshment,  and  rest  until  it 
was  time  to  attempt  the  river ; but  finding  that  it 
would  take  me  a good  hour  s ride  to  arrive  there, 
1 thought  it  better  to  proceed  at  once,  as  I should, 
by  that  means,  reach  the  Knysna  a little  before 
low  water,  and  be  ready  to  avail  myself  of  the 
most  favourable  moment  for  crossing  ; I,  therefore, 
declined  the  hospitable  invitation  so  kindly  pressed 
upon  me,  and  took  leave.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  bank  of  the  river,  I called  upon  Mr.  Smith,  to 
ascertain  which  was  the  best  ford.  This  gentle- 
man was  absent  from  home,  having  gone  to  Plet- 
tenberg  Bay,  to  assist  in  getting  a vessel  off  (the 
Good  Intent)  that  had  parted  from  her  anchors  in 
a south-east  gale  ; however,  Mrs.  Smith  was  good 
enough  to  send  a man  with  us  to  point  out  the  best 
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ford.  She  informed  us,  that  we  came  at  an  excel- 
lent time,  but  we  found  that  we  had  to  return  three 
quarters  of  a mile  along  the  banks,  before  it  was 
safe  for  us  to  enter  the  water.  This  piece  of  in- 
formation is  of  little  consequence  to  the  general 
reader,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  travellers ; for,  with  an  ignorant  guide, 
both  men  and  horses  might  be  sacrificed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a zigzag  course,  to  avoid  the  holes 
and  quicksands  which  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 
About  two  hundred  yards  below  the  ford,  there  was 
a vessel  moored,  which  had  been  lately  launched 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  She  was  the 
first  vessel  ever  built  on  its  banks,  and  was,  from 
that  circumstance,  named  the  Knysna,  by  her 
owners,  Messrs.  Rex  and  Robinson.  She  was  built 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  native  oak,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  stinkwood  tree,  from  its  peculiarly 
offensive  odour  in  its  fresh  state,  which  it  gradually 
loses  as  it  gains  age,  and  proves  a most  valuable 
and  durable  timber.  The  vessel  in  question  was 
about  140  tons  burthen,  and  was  intended  to  be 
loaded  with  timber  for  Cape  Town,  and  from 
thence  with  wheat  for  England.  From  this  ford, 
in  about  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Rex’s  resi- 
dence, but  we  had  to  cross  the  east  arm  of  the 
Knysna  three  times,  on  account  of  its  serpentine 
course,  before  we  reached  the  house.  Here  I met 
with  a most  gratifying  reception  from  Mr.  Rex, 
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and  all  his  family,  having  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  that  gentleman,  and  his  two  eldest 
sons,  at  Cape  Town. 

Wednesday , 25,  proved  disagreeable  and  rainy, 
which  obliged  me  to  remain  in  the  house,  I there- 
fore occupied  myself  in  gathering  information, 
respecting  the  Colony,  from  books,  charts,  &c., 
illustrated  by  the  conversation,  and  explanatory 
remarks  of  my  intelligent  host. 

Thursday , 26. — There  being  a favourable  change 
in  the  weather  to-day,  immediately  after  break- 
fast Mr.  Rex,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sons, 
took  me  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  harbour,  where  I examined  a small  look-out 
house,  and  received  a description  of  the  marks  to 
pass  over  the  bar,  and  avoid  the  Emu  rock.  We 
returned  about  noon,  and  after  an  early  dinner, 
I was  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Plettenberg 
bay,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Rex,  when  my 
horse,  so  soon  as  I had  mounted,  by  a sudden 
movement  threw  me  off,  to  the  no  small  consterna- 
tion of  the  ladies,  who  had  kindly  assembled  to 
see  me  start,  however,  I fortunately  sustained 
neither  injury  nor  alarm,  and  in  a few  moments  was 
on  my  route  towards  Plettenberg  bay,  a distance 
of  eighteen  miles,  where  we  arrived  at  sunset. 
About  half-way  we  passed  a woodcutter’s  habitation 
situated  a short  distance  from  the  road.  These 
people  build  themselves  huts  at  the  edge,  or  some- 
times in  the  depth  of  the  forests,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstances,  where  they  not  only  fell  the  timber, 
hut  trim  and  prepare  it  for  shipment,  and  even  saw 
it  into  planks,  whenever  opportunity  offers  of  dis- 
posing of  them  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  went  direct  to  Captain  Harker  s house, 
and  that  gentleman  was  so  obliging  as  to  walk  out 
with  me  immediately,  to  explain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  bay  as  an  anchorage. 
1 his  bay  is  similar  to  all  other  bays  on  this  coast 
where  anchorage  is  to  be  met  with,  being  open  and 
dangerous  in  blowing  weather  from  south-east  to 
south-west,  and  sheltered  from  all  other  winds. 

When  Joachim  Van  Plettenberg  was  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1771-2,  they  were 
much  in  want  of  timber  at  Cape  TWn  and  its 
neighbourhood  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  Go- 
vernor visited  the  forests  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
then  sought  a favourable  place  for  the  shipment  of 
timber,  when,  considering  this  bay  eligible  for  the 
purpose,  it  received  its  name  in  compliment  to  his 
discovery.  There  is  a stone  pillar  here,  bearing  an 
inscription,  commemorative  of  the  event.  Upon 
this  act  of  the  Governor,  Vaillant  is  very  severe; 
but,  if  we  admit  that  it  evinced  a little  vanity,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a very  excusable  vanity,  for 
it  makes  an  historical  record  of  the  first  examina- 
tion of  that  forest  and  bay ; and  surely  if  a Governor 
is  at  the  pains  to  examine  into  things  himself,  in 
point  oi  senior es  priores , he  has  a just  claim  to  all 
the  honour  arising  out  of  his  labour.  Vaillant  is 
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very  extravagant  in  bis  notions,  though  great  credit 
is  due  to  him  for  his  enterprising  spirit,  as  well  as 
for  his  talents  ; still  his  work  is  far  from  being  a 
correct  one,  and  ought  to  be  considered  more  in 
the  light  of  a very  agreeable  demi-romance,  than 
as  a standard  of  facts.  His  geographical  positions 
are  frequently  very  erroneous.  For  example,  he 
speaks  of  killing  the  hippopotami  in  the  Great  Fish 
River,  on  the  icest  coast ; and  again  he  says,  “ Wit- 
tedrift  (is)  at  the  distance  of  a league  from  the 
sea.  Its  mouth  is  near  a bay,  called  by  navigators 
Agoa  (Algoa).  In  a journey  which  Governor  Plet- 
tenberg  of  the  Cape  made  towards  this  place,  he 
ordered  his  name,  the  year,  and  day  of  his  arrival, 
to  be  engraved  on  a stone  column.  I examined 
this  wretched  monument,  which  wanted  nothing 
but  an  inscription  in  verse  to  render  it  still  more 
contemptible.  This  name  now  prevails  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  the  Bay  of  Agoa  (Algoa)  is  known 
under  that  of  Plettenberg.  Thus,  a paltry  post, 
erected  by  the  vanity  of  an  individual,  in  a moment 
gives  birth  to  errors  which  disconcert  conventions 
before  received,  and  at  the  same  time  overturns 
opinions  generally  adopted  by  the  people.1' 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  attack  upon  Governor 
Plettenberg’s  vanity,  See.  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  the  foregoing  quotation  ; for  the  fact  is, 
that  Vaillant  never  saw  Algoa  Bay,  and  this  is 
proved  by  his  own  book.  The  coast  of  the  Colony 
at  the  time  he  was  at  the  Cape  was  but  little 
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known,  which  is  shewn  by  his  own  chart  of  the 
coast,  attached  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  and 
never  was  any  thing  more  incorrect  than  this  said 
chart.  Algoa  was  well  known  to  navigators  from 
an  early  period,  and  its  name  has  never  been 
changed. 

After  our  walk  we  returned  to  Captain  Harker’s 
house,  where  we  took  tea  with  his  family,  and  set 
off  immediately  for  the  Field  Cornet  Van  Huisteen's 
farm,  five  miles  distant,  to  be  ready  to  resume 
my  journey  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the 
Lange  Kloof.  Mr.  John  Rex,  from  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  was  able  to  take  me  by 
a nearer  route  than  the  main  road,  although  it  was 
quite  dark.  This  he  accomplished  by  crossing  the 
Bitou  River  twice,  by  which  means  we  saved  about 
a third  of  the  distance. 

Friday , 27. — I arose  long  before  daylight,  for 
the  moon  shone  brightly  at  half-past  four  o'clock. 
When  I was  mounted  ready  for  my  journey,  my 
Hottentot  guide,  who  was  engaged  arranging  the 
reins,  gave  me,  by  some  mistake,  the  leading  rein 
instead  of  the  bridle,  upon  which  the  horse,  being 
a noble,  fine  spirited  animal,  feeling  himself  free, 
set  off  with  me  at  full  gallop.  The  Field  Cornet 
had  previously  expressed  his  fears  that  I should 
find  him  difficult  to  mount  on  account  of  his  spirit, 
but  had  assured  me  that,  after  a breathing  of  a few 
miles,  I should  find  him  a gentle  and  a pleasant 
creature,  and  the  only  one  in  his  stable  equal  to 
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the  difficult  journey  I had  to  perform  over  the 
mountains.  My  reply  had  been  a jocular  one,  that 
I believed  myself  able  to  mount  a capering  horse, 
having  already  had  some  experience  in  that  way 
(alluding  to  my  recent  tumble),  and  that  if  I was 
once  fairly  in  the  saddle,  I fancied  I could  con- 
trive to  keep  there  ; and  thus  was  I put  to  the  test, 
for  the  animal  made  a rapid  sweep  of  at  least  lialf- 
a-mile  to  return  to  his  stable,  into  which  he  would 
have  dashed  headlong,  and  sent  me  the  Lord  knows 
where,  if  the  Field  Cornet  and  Mr.  John  Rex  had 
not  anticipated  his  movements  by  running  to  shut 
the  stable-door,  where  they  caught  hold  of  his 
bridle  the  moment  he  approached. 

Perhaps  I was  the  main  cause  of  his  sweeping 
course,  as  I was  all  the  while  unconsciously  tugging 
away  at  the  leading  rein,  and  so  pulling  his  head 
all  one  way,  under  the  idea  that  I had  got  hold  of 
a bridle  with  a span  to  it,  and  quite  confident  that 
I could  pull  him  in  : however,  it  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  the  animal  kept  clear  of  trees  or  buildings, 
for  otherwise  I must  have  been  seriously  injured. 
After  quieting  the  minds  of  my  friends,  who  were 
really  more  alarmed  than  I was  myself,  and  giving 
some  salutary  cautions  to  the  guide,  I proceeded 
on  the  same  horse,  and  found  him  precisely  what 
his  master  had  described  him  to  be,  good-tempered, 
and  powerful,  completing  his  work  admirably. 

About  two  hours  and  a half  after  starting,  we 
crossed  the  peninsular  hill,  called  Paarden  Kop, 
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or  Horse's  Head,  the  sides  of  which  were  very  steep 
and  stony.  From  thence  we  passed  some  distance 
over  a level  country,  crossing  several  small  rivers, 
on  the  banks  of  the  last  and  largest  of  which  we 
stopped  to  refresh  our  horses,  by  taking  off  their 
saddles,  when  they  generally  indulge  in  a roll  on 
the  grass  before  they  begin  to  eat.  This  action 
seems  to  refresh  them  very  much ; and  I was  as- 
sured by  a Dutch  boor,  that,  on  a long  journey, 
it  was  always  advisable  to  stop  frequently,  to  allow 
the  horse  such  a refreshment,  even  if  there  should 
not  be  time  to  let  him  graze. 

About  half  past  nine  we  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  and  I soon  became  sensible  of  its 
roughness  and  steepness ; but  still  there  was  no 
unwillingness  evinced  by  the  noble  creature  I rode 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  way  ; and,  al- 
though he  was  literally  obliged  to  spring  from  rock 
to  rock,  the  path  being  no  more  than  a succession 
of  stony  ranges,  which  obliged  him  often  to  step 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  he  still  kept  on  his 
work  with  good  spirit  and  temper.  It  was  a matter 
of  perfect  astonishment  to  me,  how  he  could  ac- 
complish it,  but  the  spring,  and  great  muscular 
strength  of  the  creature,  exceeded  belief. 

We  dismounted  two  or  three  times  to  allow  the 
horses  to  recover  themselves  a little,  and  to  moisten 
their  mouths  with  water,  as  opportunities  offered,  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rock.  I could  not  conveniently 
obtain  any  water  myself,  although  very  thirsty, 
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having  no  vessel  to  drink  out  of,  my  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  empty  my  snuff-box,  which  I carried 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Dutch  ladies,  and  after 
washing  it  well,  I made  the  guide  fill  it  several 
times  for  me  ; but  all  the  washings  we  gave  it,  did 
not  remove  the  flavour  of  the  tobacco. 

About  one  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  thence  had  a gradual  descent 
into  the  Lange  Kloof,  arriving  about  three  o’clock 
at  Mynheer  Zondag’s,  the  first  farm-house  on  our 
road  : there  were  no  fresh  horses  to  be  procured 
here,  most  of  them  having  been  taken  by  the  fa- 
mily, who  were  gone  to  a farm-house,  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  where  divine  service  was  to  be 
performed  by  a clergyman,  who  makes  periodical 
visits  to  certain  farm-houses  in  his  district,  where 
the  families  of  the  neighbourhood  all  assemble, 
and  many  even  come  from  considerable  distances, 
taking  their  bedding  and  provisions  in  their  re- 
spective waggons ; and  if  there  should  not  be 
sufficient  room  to  lay  their  beds  down  in  the  house, 
they  sleep  in  their  waggons,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient place.  Finding  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  succeeding  in  my  object  here,  I determined  upon 
proceeding  to  the  next  house,  hoping  there  to  be 
more  fortunate ; but,  as  I had  been  eleven  hours 
on  horseback,  I found  it  necessary  to  give  my 
horse  an  hour’s  rest ; during  which  time  I ob- 
tained some  tea,  and  aefain  set  out.  On  arriving* 
at  Mr.  Keynes’s,  six  miles  distant,  I discharged  my 
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guide,  who  returned  to  Zondag’s  for  the  night, 
while  I procured  fresh  horses  and  a guide,  and 
proceeded  to  Jacobus  Rademeyer,  three  hours 
further  (eighteen  miles),  where  I passed  the  night, 
having  been  fifteen  hours  of  this  day  on  horseback. 
I here  met  with  a countryman  (Mr.  Green),  who 
was  tutor  in  the  family,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
been  very  successful  with  his  pupils,  a lad  about 
seventeen,  and  a girl  about  thirteen,  the  only 
children. 

Saturday , 28.  — I set  off  about  four  o’clock  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Green,  who  invited  me  to  break- 
fast at  the  house  of  the  brother  of  my  last  night's 
host ; after  which  he  accompanied  me  to  Mr. 
Stry don’s  (about  fifteen  miles  from  where  we  first 
started)  : I here  procured  fresh  horses,  and  a guide 
for  Piet  Ferreira’s,  three  hours  distant,  where,  feel- 
ing myself  a little  exhausted  by  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  fast  riding,  I found  it  ad- 
visable to  repose  for  a couple  of  hours,  until  the  ex- 
treme heat  had  somewhat  passed.  About  three 
o'clock  I again  set  out  with  a young  Dutchman, 
son  of  the  host,  for  my  guide,  intending  to  reach 
Mr.  Blake’s  house  that  night,  five  hours  distant, 
but,  through  the  boy’s  idleness,  I failed  in  effect- 
ing my  intention,  for  I could  not  get  him  on  so 
fast  as  I desired  ; and,  indeed,  after  dark  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  proceed  at  all,  declaring,  that  he 
did  not  know  the  road  in  the  dark  : I was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  put  up  at  a small  farm-house, 
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near  which  we  were  at  the  time,  belonging  to 
Jerrit  Van  Royes,  and  a miserable  one  it  was ; no 
bed,  poor  fare,  and  bad  company.  The  habitation 
consisted  but  of  two  apartments,  one  of  which  was 
filled  with  a number  of  low  people,  who  lay  upon 
the  floor ; and  the  other  was  a store,  or  sleeping 
apartment  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  which  con- 
tained the  only  couch  in  the  house ; and,  to  my 
astonishment,  I found  that  I was  to  occupy  a part 
of  it.  Our  bed,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  or  rather 
couch,  was  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
cane-bottomed  chairs ; but  with  strips  of  deer- 
skin* crossing  each  other  instead  of  cane.  The 
chairs  in  farm-houses,  are  frequently  worked  with 
the  same  material,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Our 
bedding  was  composed  of  some  loose  deer-skins 
spread  over  the  interlacing,  and  a coarse  woollen 
cloth  covered  us  all. 

Sunday , March  1,  1829. — I was  heartily  re- 
joiced to  set  out  this  morning  ; and  got  to  the  place 
about  seven  o’clock  that  I had  intended  to  reach  on 
the  foregoing  night.  I there  met  Dr.  Arthur,  De- 
puty-Inspector of  Hospitals,  who  was  on  a tour  of 
duty,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  eastern  frontier.  It 

* This  skin  is  prepared  as  follows : — It  is  first  slightly  salted  and 
thrown  into  butter-milk,  where  it  remains  about  three  days  : this 
operation  loosens  the  hair,  which  being  all  scraped  off,  the  skin  is 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  when  perfectly  freed  from  moisture,  chafed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  wood,  until  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable,  and  is 
cut  into  strips  about  half  an  inch  wide  for  use. 
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being  this  gentleman’s  intention  to  remain  for  the 
day  here  (because  it  was  Sunday),  I was  induced 
to  do  the  same,  for  I am  of  opinion,  that,  with  an 
intelligent  companion,  a day  passes  more  agree- 
ably in  the  heart  of  a forest,  than  with  a group  of 
mere  fashionables  in  a populous  city. 

Monday , 2. — There  was  rather  an  amusing  dis- 
covery made  here  this  morning,  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house  ; who,  missing  the  maid-servant  at  day- 
light, after  much  search  and  inquiry,  found  her  at 
last,  locked  up  in  a small  room  of  an  out-house, 
belonging  to  a schoolmaster  ; where,  it  appeared, 
she  had  passed  the  night.  These  two  individuals 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  household  of  the 
same  caste  and  denomination  (viz.),  yellow  skin 
Bastaards  ; and  the  discovery  of  their  amour  arose 
out  of  the  jealousy  of  an  English  mechanic,  who, 
having  formed  an  attachment  for  the  girl,  and 
being  mortified  by  her  preference  for  the  school- 
master, took  this  method  of  revenging  himself, 
hoping  so  to  publish  her  disgrace  to  every  member 
of  the  family.  Fortunately  for  the  girl,  her  mistress 
differed  from  the  dames  of  olden  times,  who  would 
have  flown  into  a most  virtuous  passion,  and  fumed 
for  an  hour  about  the  vileness  of  the  proceeding. 
She,  good  woman,  adopted  quite  a different  course, 
patiently  listening  to  her  maid's  story,  with  an 
equanimity  truly  philosophical,  which  ran  thus  : — 
“ Mistress,  you  was  in  an  inner  room,  where  you 
might  put  a chair,  or  a bag  of  sugar,  or  a bag  of 
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flour,  to  prevent  any  one  coining  in  to  you  ; and  in 
the  other  room,  where  I have  always  slept,  there 
were  two  strange  gentlemen  (Dr.  Arthur  and  my- 
self), and  I thought  it  more  prudent,  more  de- 
cent, as  well  as  more  agreeable,  to  trust  myself 
to  the  schoolmaster,  than  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  strangers.”  This  explanation  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  her  mistress,  who  released 
her  from  confinement,  and  sent  her  about  her  ac- 
customed business  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
After  breakfast,  Dr.  Arthur  kindly  invited  me  to 
take  a seat  in  his  Dutch  carriage,  as  we  were 
going  the  same  way,  and  neither  of  us  could  procure 
horses ; he,  however,  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  a team  of  bullocks,  and  thus  we  jogged  on 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  ; a somewhat  dif- 
ferent pace  to  that  at  which  I had  journeyed  since 
my  departure  from  Cape  Town.  We  tried  to  pro- 
cure horses  at  every  farm-house  we  passed,  but 
without  success,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  our 
oxen  until  seven  in  the  evening,  when  we  put  up 
at  the  widow  Kemp's,  making  at  least  twelve  hours 
on  the  road  to-day,  which  is  called  a journey  of 
seven  hours  with  horses.  I ought  to  have  remarked, 
that,  from  Mr.  Blake’s,  there  are  two  roads  east- 
ward to  Algoa  Bay,  one  to  the  right,  bordering  on 
the  coast  ; and  the  other  more  in  a strait  line.  We 
took  the  former,  hearing  it  was  the  best,  although 
a little  longer  than  the  latter. 

About  noon  we  experienced  a phenomenon,  of 
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THE  RIVAL  FERRYMEN. 


which  I had  both  read  and  heard,  but  never  wit- 
nessed before — swarms  of  locusts,  both  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground — the  former  darkening  the  at- 
mosphere, like  large  flakes  of  snow  on  a cloudy 
day  ; and  the  latter  forming  so  complete  a mass  of 
living  insects,  that  the  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  them.  When  they  migrate  from  place  to 
place  every  thing  green  is  destroyed,  and  so  they 
pass  on,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  until 
they  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sea  ; for  they  always 
come  from  the  interior,  and  progress  towards  the 
coast,  followed  by  locust-birds,  who  live  entirely 
upon  them. 

Tuesday , 3. — We  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
widow  s farm,  with  our  bullocks,  to  endure  another 
day's  tedious  journey,  and  in  a couple  of  hours 
arrived  at  the  ferry  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gamtoos  River.  There  is  a dispute  pending  about 
the  right  of  this  ferry.  A Dutch  farmer,  called 
Jurie  Human,  keeps  a boat  on  the  side  we  first 
reached,  under  the  charge  of  Thomas  Brown,  an 
English  sailor,  who  is  allowed  a black  to  assist  him 
in  pulling  the  boat.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern 
side,  a man,  called  Thomas  Martin,  who  was  for- 
merly the  carpenter  of  an  English  vessel,  has  taken 
up  his  abode  on  a speculation  of  opposition  to  Jurie 
Human,  to  which  measure  he  has  been  induced 
from  the  numerous  complaints  made  against  the 
said  Jurie  Human,  for  his  unaccommodating  dis- 
position towards  travellers,  whom  he  will  only  allow 
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his  boat  to  take  across  when  it  suits  his  own  con- 
venience, and  never  after  it  is  dark ; whereas 
Thomas  Martin  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  at  all 
hours,  either  of  the  day  or  night.  He  told  me  that 
if  the  Government  would  grant  him  a small  piece 
of  land  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  would  engage 
to  keep  a regular  establishment  of  boats  adapted 
for  the  conveyance  of  waggons,  cattle,  or  mer- 
chandise, as  well  as  passengers.  At  present,  horses 
and  horned  cattle  are  obliged  to  swim  across,  which 
is  effected  by  making  the  horses  follow  a small  boat, 
from  which  the  reins  are  held,  while  oxen  are 
driven  into  the  water  with  whipping  and  halloo- 
ing ; thus  they  are  literally  frightened  across  the 
river.  Wheel  carriages  require  to  be  unloaded, 
and  towed  over,  and  to  make  them  buoyant,  an 
empty  cask  is  attached  to  them.  Passengers  and 
goods,  of  course,  pass  over  in  the  boat.  Even  in 
the  present  circumlocutory  mode  of  managing  mat- 
ters, Martin’s  boat  affords  great  accommodation  to 
the  public,  as  travellers  are  not  now  compelled  to 
wait  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Jurie  Human,  and  if  he 
means  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  ferry,  he 
must  be  on  the  qui  to,  otherwise  Martin  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Jurie’s  indifference  to  the  public 
accommodation. 

When  every  thing  was  safely  landed  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  we  took  the  road  to  the 
coast,  which  was  half  a mile  distant,  and,  after  tra- 
velling about  five  hours  on  a sandy  beach,  under 
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a hot  sun  and  a high  wind,  which  caused  us  to  be 
enveloped  in  successive  clouds  of  light  sand,  we 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Van  Staden's  River,  which 
was  choked  up.  Having  crossed  this,  we  left  the 
sea-shore  for  Uitenhage,  and  immediately  began 
the  ascent  of  a long  hill,  which  was,  however,  very 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  At  the  expiration  of 
five  hours  from  the  beach,  we  arrived  at  Hans 
Schweeper’s,  where  the  family  were  preparing  for 
bed,  notwithstanding  which  they  received  us  very 
kindly,  and  made  tea  for  us. 

The  proprietor  of  this  house  is  a very  respectable 
Dutch  farmer,  whose  familv  had  received  a better 
education  than  is  usual  among  this  class  of  people. 
There  were  two  grown-up  daughters,  one  married 
and  the  other  single,  who  both  conversed  with  us 
in  English. 

Wednesday , 4. — Dr.  Arthur  was  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  by  the  most  direct  road  to  Algoa 
Bay,  but  as  I wished  to  go  first  to  Uitenhage,  I 
procured  a horse,  and  set  out  at  half-past  eight 
with  one  of  Mr.  Schweeper’s  sons  for  a guide,  leav- 
ing Dr.  Arthur  to  proceed  in  his  carriage  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  he  obtained  horses  at  the  farm  for 
that  purpose. 

Being  once  more  on  horseback,  I could  not  help 
contrasting  this  free  and  expeditious  mode  of  tra- 
velling, to  being  dragged  slowly  along  by  bullocks, 
until  the  mind  actually  sympathises  with  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  animals,  and  falls  into  a drowsy 
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state  of  vapid  insipidity.  I am  sure  that  our  jour- 
ney through  the  deep  sand  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  we  laboured  along  at  the  rate  of  a mile  an 
hour,  was  more  like  following  the  plough  than  tra- 
velling— the  only  difference  was,  that,  in  our  case, 
we  were  sitting  instead  of  walking,  which  would 
indeed  have  been  a serious  aggravation  of  our  mi- 
sery, for  the  wind  being  high,  the  light  sand  was 
flying  about  in  clouds,  while  the  sun  was  intolerably 
hot.  But,  being  now  over  that  toilsome  road, 
feeling  once  more  that  independence  of  action 
common  to  all  equestrians,  my  spirits  rose  in  pro- 
portion, and  my  ride  became  again,  what  travelling 
always  is  to  me  under  such  circumstances,  a source 
of  exhilaration  and  delight. 
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Wednesday , March  4,  ( continued .) — I reached 
Uitenhage  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a gentleman 
whom  I had  been  particularly  invited  to  visit  by 
his  partner  in  Cape  Town.  Uitenhage  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  district  of  that  name,  where  the 
civil  commissioner,  Mr.  Vander  Reit,  and  the  head 
commissioner  of  the  eastern  province  of  the  Colony, 
Captain  Stockenstrom,  reside.  Each  house  has 
behind  it  an  allotment  of  garden-ground,  fifty  yards 
broad  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  long.  They  have 
also  a great  advantage  in  a regular  supply  of  excel- 
lent water,  which  rises  from  a spring  in  the  moun- 
tains, about  six  miles  from  the  town.  This  insures 
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to  the  inhabitants  the  success  of  their  fruit-crops 
and  vegetables.  The  former  consist  of  oranges,  figs, 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes, 
plums,  melons,  & c.  There  are,  however,  but  few 
trees  in  or  near  the  town,  either  for  shade  or  orna- 
ment ; but  this  deficiency  is  likely  to  be  soon  re- 
medied by  the  fostering  care  of  Captain  Stocken- 
strom,  to  whom  all  the  improvements  cf  Graaf- 
Reinet  are  owing;,  and  of  which  there  is  an  inter- 
esting  description  in  Thompson’s  travels.  The 
widow  of  the  well-known  Vander  Kemp*  is  also  a 
resident  of  this  place,  but  she  is  no  longer  a widow. 
She  was  left  by  her  first  husband  with  a large  fa- 
mily ; her  two  eldest  sons  were  sent  to  England  for 
education,  and  one  of  them  is  now  a teacher  in 
the  London  Missionary  School  for  Hottentots,  at 
Bethelsdorp.  She  has  resumed  the  matrimonial 
yoke  in  favour  of  an  Africander,  by  trade  a car- 
penter, and  called  Meyer.  He  is  the  son  of  a Dutch 
artillery  officer,  who,  with  his  party,  fell  victims 
at  the  blowing  up  of  a magazine  at  Zwellendam. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Colony  is,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  by  travelling  pedlars  or 
dealers,  who  go  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Co- 
lony in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  also  pass 
the  boundaries  to  traffic  among  the  Caffres  and 
other  native  tribes.  One  of  these  traders,  a Mr. 

* Vander  Kemp  commenced  his  labours  as  a missionary  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  by  purchasing  a young  mulatto  girl  in  Cape  Town, 
whom  he  married. 
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Shaw,  who,  five  years  since,  was  a shopkeeper  in 
Newgate-street,  London,  advanced  so  far  as  to  reacli 
Port  Natal,  from  whence  he  embarked  in  a small 
vessel,  and  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  by  sea,  while 
his  waggon  returned,  loaded  with  ivory,  by  its  ori- 
ginal route.  In  exchange  for  their  merchandise 
and  trinkets,  they  receive  skins,  ivory,  and  na- 
tural curiosities,  as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
accompany  the  waggon,  unless  the  number  be  suf- 
ficient to  form  a drove  ; i.  e.  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  sheep,  or  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  These  are  sold  to  the 
farmers  on  their  journey  back,  or  to  the  butchers 
in  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity.  Five  years  since 
there  was  a strict  prohibition,  even  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  against  trading  with  the  Caffres,  or  even 
crossing  the  boundary.  This  absurd  regulation, 
however,  has  not  only  been  abolished,  but  replaced 
by  an  active  commercial  intercourse,  carried  on 
especially  at  the  weekly  fairs,  or  markets,  which  are 
held  at  Fort  Wiltshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Keis- 
kamma. 

Thursday , 5. — At  eleven  I took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Heugh  (mother  to  Mrs.  Fleming)  and  her  family, 
to  visit  Bethelsdorp,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  previously 
to  my  proceeding  to  Graham’s  Town.  Mr.  Fleming 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  on  this  day’s 
journey,  and  we  arrived  at  Bethelsdorp  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours  (nine  miles),  and  called  on  the 
principal  missionary,  who  conducted  us  over  the 
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establishment,  and  likewise  informed  us  that  the 
average  number  of  Hottentots  educated  there 
amounted  to  about  eighty,  including  children. 
He  said  that  the  number  of  adults  fluctuated 
greatly,  many  of  them  being  occupied  as  car- 
riers, to  transport  goods  in  waggons  from  Port 
Elizabeth  to  Uitenhage,  Graham’s  Town,  &c.  and 
also  to  take  produce  to  that  place  for  embarkation. 
There  are  workshops  erected  at  Bethelsdorp  for 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  & c.  where 
they  make  and  repair  waggons  for  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

After  visiting  the  schools,  going  round  the  village, 
and  refreshing  ourselves  at  the  missionary’s  house, 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  towards  Port 
Elizabeth  (nine  miles),  where  we  put  up  at  the 
best  inn  the  town  afforded,  kept  by  a Mrs.  Robin- 
son, who  was  also  proprietress  of  a small  shop 
adjoining.  She  had  come  out  with  one  of  the 
settlers  in  1820,  but  had  separated  from  her  part- 
ner, and  was  in  business  upon  her  own  account, 
in  which  she  was  said  to  be  very  prosperous,  as  all 
captains  of  vessels,  passengers  and  travellers,  who 
have  not  friends  in  the  town,  usually  put  up  at  her 
house.  The  accommodations  are  not  of  the  first 
order,  but  they  are  not  despicable  for  travellers 
who  are  accustomed  to  rough  it,  in  strange  places. 
On  our  arrival  a party  of  gentlemen  were  going 
to  dine  at  a sort  of  table  d'hote,  which  we  were 
invited  to  join  ; one  of  them  had  been  a former 
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acquaintance  of  mine,  but  we  had  not  met  for  nearly 
seventeen  years. 

Friday , 6. — I went  to  the  beach  before  break- 
fast to  examine  the  surf  boats,  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  their  construction,  and  strength, 
appeared  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended- — that  of  landing  goods 
from  vessels  in  the  bay.  I was  informed  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Port,  there  had  only  been 
one  instance,  in  which  lives  had  been  lost  by 
landing  in  the  surf,  and  this  was  in  consequence  of 
the  Captain  of  a vessel  using  his  own  boat,  instead 
of  a surf  boat.  In  that  particular  case  there  were 
two  men  drowned,  out  of  three. 

I was  also  informed  that  the  bay  was  very  safe 
anchorage,  provided  vessels  were  well  supplied 
with  good  ground  tackle,  as  the  sailors  call  it. 
The  bottom  consists  of  stiff  blue  clay,  which  in  fine 
weather  is  generally  covered  with  a small  quantity 
of  sand,  but  which  after  a heavy  south-easter  is 
driven  by  the  sea  towards  the  shore.  Many  peo- 
ple who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  bay  entertain  doubts  of  its  safety,  and  as  I 
cannot  agree  in  that  opinion,  I am  desirous  of  cor- 
roborating my  own  view,  by  quoting  an  authority 
which,  coming  from  the  spot,  is  entitled  to  conside- 
ration. The  passages  annexed  are  extracted  from 
a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Commercial  Advertiser  on  26th  of  November,  1829. 

I am  unacquainted  with  the  writer,  and  conse- 
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quently  unprejudiced,  but  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opinion  he  has  given  is  a just  one. 

66 1 request  you  will  allow  a place  in  the  ‘ Com- 
mercial Advertiser'  for  the  insertion  of  the  following 
circumstances,  under  which  the  schooner  Orange 
Grove  was  stranded  in  this  Bay  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  inst.  Also  a few  observations  on  the  loss 
of  other  vessels , in  Algoa  Bay,  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

“ The  Orange  Grove  cleared  out  for  Table  Bay 
about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst., 
and  was  riding  at  single  anchor,  ready  for  sea  (or 
ought  to  have  been  so)  with  a gentle  breeze  from 
the  southward  : the  master  was  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  previously,  advised,  and  requested,  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  on  board,  there  being  every  indica- 
tion that  the  wind  was  coming  in  strong  from  the 
s.  e.  What  prevented  the  Captain  from  going 
in  the  boat  which  carried  off  his  stores,  &c.  about 
1 1 o’clock  ( which  boat  had  been  in  readiness  for 
some  hours)  is  best  known  to  himself.  He  did  not, 
however,  arrive  on  board  before  3 o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  wind  and  sea  had  set  in  too 
strong  from  the  s.  e.  to  admit  of  his  weighing 
anchor,  his  windlass  being  out  of  repair.  It  blew 
strong  all  Tuesday  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
with  a good  deal  of  sea.  About  12  o’clock  p.  m. 
on  Wednesday,  they  gave  the  vessel  a longer  scope 
of  cable  (about  75  fathoms),  at  this  time  neither 
topmast  nor  yards  were  struck,  and  although  a 
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second  anchor  was  hanging  at  the  bows,  bent  to  a 
coir  cable,  it  was  never  let  go,  which  might  have 
been  an  easement  to  any  sudden  jerk  upon  the 
chain,  and  a great  steadiment  to  the  ship  ; at  4 
o’clock  p.  m.  the  wind  had  increased  to  a gale  at 
e.s.  e.,  as  strong  as  ever  was  known  to  blow  from 
that  quarter  at  this  place,  accompanied  with  a 
tremendous  sea  ; nothing  was  done  to  ease  the 
vessel  up  to  this  time,  except  housing  the  main- 
topmast.  At  5 o’clock  the  wind  began  to  abate, 
and  gradually  died  away. — So  confiding  was  this 
captain,  and  his  crew,  as  to  their  safety  on  board, 
that  no  watch  was  kept  on  deck,  and  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  vessel  having  parted  (which  took  place 
about  one  o’clock  a.  m.  on  Thursday  morning, 
when  there  was  little  wind),  until  she  struck.  The 
second  anchor  was  then  shortly  afterwards  let  go, 
when  it  could  be  of  no  service  whatever,  except 
keeping  the  vessel’s  head  to  the  sea  for  a short 
period.  These  are  the  circumstances  and  facts  of 
the  case,  and  I leave  the  public  to  draw  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  primary  cause  of  the  loss  of  this 
vessel. 

“ I have  been  induced  to  give  a more  detailed 
account  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  because  I 
am  aware  that  unfavourable  and  erroneous  opinions 
have  been  formed  regarding  the  character  of  this 
Bay  and  its  anchorage — opinions  as  unfounded  as 
they  are  fallacious,  as  not  one  loss  has  occurred 
these  ten  years  ( although  this  is  the  fourth),  which 
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can  be  justly  attributed  to  any  defective  qualities 
in  this  anchorage,  as  good  holding  ground, — or  to 
the  Bay  itself,  which  is  not  only  equal  in  all  respects 
to  most  open  roadsteads  of  the  same  description, 
but  superior  to  many. 

44  It  is  doubtless  a great  misfortune  to  any  new 
place,  and  I fear  it  too  frequently  happens,  that 
persons  form  hasty  and  wrong  impressions,  on 
hearing  that  a vessel  is  lost  on  that  particular  spot, 
without  first  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
loss  took  place,  and  forming  just  conclusions  there- 
from. 

44  The  other  three  vessels  stranded  at  this  bay, 
were, — 1st — the  brig  4 Heworth,’  in  1823.  On 
arriving  in  the  anchorage,  she  made  fast  to  the 
Government  moorings,  which  were  defective,  and 
gave  way  in  a light  south-easter  in  the  day-time. 
The  ship  having  no  anchor  ready,  as  a stand-bye 
in  case  of  need,  she  was  on  shore  before  one  could 
be  cleared  awav  and  let  go. 

“2.  The  4 Singapore,’  in  the  same  year,  came 
into  the  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie,  with 
the  loss  of  her  anchors  and  cables  : this  vessel 
made  fast  to  the  moorings  of  the  brig  Mary,  which 
also  proved  defective,  she  was  driven  on  shore  in 
the  night,  when  all  hands  were  asleep,  in  nearly  a 
calm. 

44  3.  The  4 Philip  Dundas,’ in  1823,  had  been 
properly  moored  for  four  days.  The  day  previous 
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to  the  accident,  one  of  the  chains  was  unshackled 
to  clear  the  hawse  ; the  pin  of  the  bolt  was  sup- 
posed to  be  left  out  ; and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  signal  made  from  the  shore,  to  give  the  ship 
more  cable,  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 

“ I have  deemed  it  expedient  to  state  these  par- 
ticular circumstances,  that  the  character  of  Algoa 
Bay  may  not  suffer  unjustly  in  the  estimation  of 
nautical  and  mercantile  men. 

“ About  400  sail  of  vessels  have  arrived  in  Algoa 
Bay  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  only  losses 
have  been  those  under  the  circumstances  above 
stated — being  exactly  one  in  a hundred , or  little 
more  than  one  in  three  years.  But  the  great  pro- 
bability is,  that  if  common  prudence,  and  proper 
attention  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  such 
cases  had  been  observed,  for  the  security  and  safety 
of  the  four  vessels  thus  lost,  not  one  accident  would 
have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years, — it  being 
evident  that  they  were  entirely  the  consequence  of 
unforeseen  accidents,  or  caused  through  the  neg- 
lect and  inattention  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  bad  qualities  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  bay,  or  anchorage/’ 

For  my  own  part,  I think  that  in  many  instances 
it  would  be  very  desirable  for  vessels  from  the 
eastward  to  touch  here  for  stock,  &c.,  or  even  to 
put  in  at  the  commencement  of  a n.  w.  gale,  which 
they  could  ride  out  in  smooth  water  ; for  there  is  no 
hidden  danger  to  prevent  a ship  coming  in,  except- 
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ing  one  small  rock,  just  within  Cape  Receif ; but 
this  rock  is  situated  so  near  the  shore,  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  any  stranger  would  venture  to  ap- 
proach it,  and  consequently  the  services  of  a pilot 
are  scarcely  necessary. 

I breakfasted  with  the  Clergyman  of  the  place, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Leland,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Wels- 
ford,  who  resides  with  him  : after  which  I visited 
the  fort  and  barracks,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
examine  a monument,  erected  by  Sir  Rufane  Don- 
kin, to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  India. 
The  base  of  this  pillar  is  nine  yards  square,  and 
being  placed  on  an  elevated  situation,  has  become 
a good  land-mark  for  vessels  entering  the  bay.  This 
town  received  its  name  of  Elizabeth  in  compliment 
to  her  Ladyship’s  memory.  It  is  the  most  irregular 
built  town,  with  the  worst  pathway  under  the  name 
of  a street,  that  I ever  remember  to  have  visited. 
The  road  is,  however,  very  good  immediately 
after  leaving  the  buildings ; the  irregularity  of 
which  must  be  the  fault  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, for  when  any  place  is  fixed  on  as  a future 
township,  the  Colonial  Surveyor  should  be  ordered 
to  make  a regular  plan  of  the  intended  settlement ; 
and  those  persons  who  received  town  allotments, 
should  be  obliged  to  build  in  a certain  line  of 
street,  and  not  suffered  to  intrude  one  inch  beyond 
it,  either  with  steps,  railing,  or  any  other  obstruc- 
tion to  foot-passengers.  Those  who  required  any 
frontage  of  that  kind,  should  be  compelled  to  lay 
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their  foundations  further  back,  so  as  not  to  en- 
croach beyond  their  neighbours.  In  most  of  our 
Colonies,  however,  they  have  given  too  little  at- 
tention to  these  matters  ; and  the  Spaniards  are 
the  only  people  who  appear  to  have  considered 
this  point  of  any  importance.  Their  plan  is  to  lay 
out  a square,  with  a large  church  and  other  public 
buildings  for  the  sides.  This  square  is  traversed 
by  four  principal  streets,  which  form  a nucleus 
for  the  future  town. 

After  taking  tiffen  with  Mr.  Francies,  the  Port 
Captain,  I set  off  with  a Hottentot  boy,  about 
twelve  years  old,  for  my  guide,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  so  far  as  the  Sunday  River  that  evening, 
diverging  a little  to  the  left  from  the  main  road, 
to  visit  a mineral  spring  (chalybeate),  near  the 
farm  of  Mynheer  Nukirk,  which  lies  between  the 
Uitenhage,  and  Port  Elizabeth  roads,  to  Graham’s 
Town,  the  singularity  of  which  was  said  to  consist 
in  a hot  and  cold  spring  lying  close  together.  For 
my  part,  I did  not  consider  it  at  all  extraordinary, 
as  they  were  at  least  ten  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  and  varied  but  a very  few  degrees  in  tem- 
perature ; the  coldest  being  as  warm  as  new  milk, 
while  in  taste  there  was  no  difference  whatever. 
It  occupied  me  about  half  an  hour  to  examine 
them,  as  they  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  ; besides  having  come  three  or  four  miles 
out  of  my  way,  which  caused  me  to  arrive  at  a 
very  late  hour  at  the  Sunday  River,  where  I put 
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up  at  a canteen,  called  the  Traveller’s  Rest,  kept 
by  an  Englishman.  The  most  unpleasant  part  of 
this  business,  was  being  obliged  to  ride  tired 
horses,  which  were  so  jaded  that  they  were  nearly 
exhausted  when  I arrived  at  the  spring  ; but,  as  I 
had  no  means  of  getting  others,  I was  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  them,  although  I 
could  scarcely  urge  them  beyond  a walk  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  journey.  This  was  not 
very  agreeable,  as  I was  in  momentary  expectation 
of  meeting  with  elephants  ; the  neighbourhood 
of  Sunday  River  being  their  favourite  haunt. 
About  six  months  previously  to  my  visit,  a large 
herd  of  elephants  had  passed  over  the  very  ford 
which  I had  crossed  that  evening. 

While  waiting  for  admittance,  we  heard  the  liowl- 
ing  of  wolves,  and  jackalls,  in  the  surrounding 
woods ; which,  shortly  after  we  were  in  bed,  came 
round  the  house ; it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  for  if  left  out  to  graze  at  night, 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  attacked. 

Saturday , 7. — I started  at  an  early  hour  with 
the  same  horses ; and,  about  ten  o’clock,  stopped 
a little  beyond  the  Adder  Hill,  to  refresh  them 
with  the  excellent  pasture  which  abounds  there, 
and  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  a short  liberation  from 
the  pressure  of  their  saddles.  Soon  after  mid- 
day, I reached  the  Field  Cornet  Bichner’s,  on 
Quagga  Flat,  where  I had  hoped  to  have  procured 
fresh  horses  ; my  own  being  as  tired  of  me,  as  1 
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was  of  my  impertinent  young  Hottentot  guide.  I 
was  still,  however,  unsuccessful  in  my  object,  and 
obliged  to  drag  on  another  two  hours,  to  Bush- 
man's River,  with  my  jaded  animals  ; a distance 
that  I could  have  accomplished  in  half  an  hour 
with  fresh  ones.  At  Bushman’s  River  I for- 
tunately found  a very  good  inn,  considering  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  situated.  It 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor 
(Mr.  Rowe)  six  years,  and  was  first  established  by 
one  of  the  emigrants  in  1820.  Mr.  Rowe  not  only 
provided  me  with  a very  good  horse,  but  accom- 
panied me  himself  to  Sweet  Milk  Fountain,  a farm 
belonging  to  Lieut.  Richard  Daniell,  R.  N.  to 
whom  I had  a letter  of  introduction,  and  at  whose 
house  I passed  the  night.  This  farm,  notwith- 
standing the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  many  local 
advantages,  aided  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
the  proprietor,  has  not,  for  the  last  nine  years,  re- 
turned sufficient  to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  This  failure  has  been  caused  by  the  blight, 
droughts,  locusts,  floods,  and  other  casualties, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  for  human  fore- 
sight to  oppose  any  guard,  or  human  skill  to  find 
a remedy.  The  grazing  ground  has  better  repaid 
its  owner's  toil,  and  his  Merino  sheep  have  been 
tolerably  fortunate.  He  has  likewise  been  very 
successful  in  raising  the  European  breed  of  black 
cattle  ; but,  even  in  these,  he  has  occasionally 
sustained  some  losses  from  the  depredations  of  the 
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wolves,  which  swarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  the  scourge  of  every  part  of  Albany.  Mr. 
Daniell  has  lately  contrived  a trap  for  these  de- 
spoilers, and  sometimes  has  the  satisfaction  of 
making  a capture. 

Sunday , 8.- — I took  leave  of  Mr.  Daniell  at 

four  in  the  morning,  passed  Assaigay  Bush  about 
half-past  five,  and  arrived  at  Graham's  Town 
about  eleven.  The  road  from  Assaigay  Bush  to 
the  latter  place,  was  very  hilly  and  stony.  I went 
to  the  house  of  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Marines, 
Civil  Commissioner,  who  introduced  me  to  a 
brother  officer  of  mine,  Lieutenant  Donald  Moodie, 
R.  N.  the  acting  magistrate,  with  whom  we  passed 
the  day. 

Monday , 9. — The  day  was  very  cloudy,  with  heavy 
showers ; yet  all  the  principal  people  of  the  place 
honoured  me  with  a visit,  viz.  Colonel  Somerset, 
Commandant  of  the  frontier,  Colonel  Mill,  com- 
manding the  55th  regiment,  Major  Story,  com- 
manding the  artillery,  Rev.  Mr.  Carlisle,  & c.  &c. 
Colonel  Somerset  happened  to  have  King  Gaika, 
his  twelve  wives  and  four  sons  on  a visit  with  him; 
they  did  not,  however,  reside  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Colonel's  family,  but  were  lodged  in  an 
outbuilding.  The  Colonel  was  so  obliging  as  to 
introduce  me  to  this  quarter-civilized  barbarian, 
and  also  to  his  wives,  some  of  whom  were  very  im- 
portunate beggars.  His  sons  were  very  fine  young 
men  ; but,  like  their  father,  very  inquisitive.  King 
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Gaika  had  unfortunately  become  so  fond  of  rum, 
that  he  persecuted  all  who  approached  him  with 
solicitations  for  his  favourite  liquor  ; and,  I learnt, 
that  both  dignity,  and  decency,  had  so  far  merged 
into  a brutal  appetite,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to 
barter  the  favours  of  his  wives  for  rum.  This  gross 
and  despotic  monarch  maintained  only  twelve  no- 
minal wives  at  his  own  expense,  but  every  woman 
of  his  tribe  was  understood  to  be  at  his  command, 
and  bound  to  obey  his  nod  of  favour.  Very  shortly 
after  the  period  of  my  introduction,  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
his  savage  habits  taught  him  to  commit  faults  re- 

O o 

volting  to  British  notions  of  honour  and  decorum, 
he  had,  at  least,  one  merit  that  should  be  highly 
estimated — that  of  being  constant  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Government.  He  died  No- 
vember 1 3th,  of  the  same  year  I saw  him  at  Gra- 
ham’s  Town.  He  was  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, King  of  the  Caffres  ; because  there  are 
numerous  tribes  of  this  nation,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  its  particular  Chief.  He  was  only 
king  of  his  own  tribe  ; but,  as  that  was  a powerful 
one,  the  smaller  tribes  around  him.  were  glad  to 
tender  him  a sort  of  homage,  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
pitiate his  friendship.  The  tribe  under  Hinza, 
is  still  more  considerable  than  the  Gaikas  ; the 
chief  of  which,  has,  so  far  as  regards  power,  a 
much  greater  claim  to  the  title  of  King  of  Cadre- 
land,  than  ever  Gaika  possessed. 
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Tuesday , 10. — The  rain  fell  fast  to-day,  until 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; an  event  regarded 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  in  a country 
where  it  is  of  the  most  essential  moment  to  the 
farmer,  from  its  rare  occurrence.  I could  not  help 
smiling  when  I discovered  that  Captain  Campbell 
took  up  his  spy-glass  frequently  during  the  day, 
to  observe  whether  the  rain  had  extended  to  the 
distance  of  his  farm  ; while  I was  secretly  wishing 
for  dry  weather  : however,  I had  a short  walk 
with  Captain  Campbell,  and  Major  Story,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  that  part  of  the  town  called 
the  Settler's  Hill,  a ridge  near  the  head  of  the 
long  valley,  in  which  Graham’s  Town  stands. 

Wednesday , 1 1 . — I had  an  interview  this  morn- 
ing with  John  Cane,  a carpenter,  who  had  been  a 
long  time  a companion  and  sharer  in  the  adven- 
tures of  Lieutenant  Farewell,  and  others,  at  Port 
Natal  ; and  who  had  just  made  the  journey  from 
that  place  to  Graham's  Town,  intending  to  return 
thither,  by  a more  inland  route,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  with  him  several  articles  of  trade  on  pack- 
bullocks,  wdiich  he  was  then  busied  in  preparing. 

Port  Natal  has,  for  several  years  past,  been 
viewed  with  increasing  interest,  in  consequence  of 
the  various  accounts  that  have  been  received  of  the 
location  of  Lieutenant  Farewell, * and  our  other 

* I lament  to  say,  that  this  enterprising  officer  and  his  companions, 
Messrs.  Thackery  and  Walker,  with  two  Hottentots,  were  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Cato,  King  of  the  Quabies,  October,  1829. 
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enterprising  countrymen,  who  were  so  adventurous 
as  to  risk  their  lives  and  property  in  a country 
governed  by  one  of  the  most  ferocious  savages  that 
ever  existed.  This  wretch,  who  was  called  Chaka, 
was  so  notorious  for  acts  of  barbarity,  that  his 
name  struck  horror  to  the  minds  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  all  of  whom  he  had  from  time  to  time 
conquered,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
He,  at  last,  met  the  fate  of  a tyrant,  and  was 
murdered  by  the  hands  of  his  own  people,  while 
seated  quietly  conversing  with  some  of  his  chiefs. 
This  deed  of  wild  justice  was  committed  in  the  fol- 
lowing treacherous  manner.  His  favourite  servant, 
after  pretending  to  shew  his  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  by  driving  away  a number  of 
idle  persons,  who  had  collected  round  his  master, 
cautiously  advanced  behind  him,  and,  with  an 
assaigay  he  had  secreted  about  his  person,  inflicted 
the  fatal  wound  that  terminated  the  earthly  power 
of  the  tyrant  Chaka.  A second  stab  from  another 
hand  quickly  followed,  and  he  almost  immediately 
expired.  They  also  dispatched  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  not  in  the  confldence  of  the  conspirators. 

The  Zoolahs  remained  in  a very  unsettled  state, 
under  the  authority  of  the  principal  Chief  of  the 
conspirators,  until  the  usual  forms  had  been  gone 
through,  previously  to  the  election  of  another  king. 
The  choice  of  the  succession  fell  on  Dingaan,  a 
younger  brother  of  Chaka’s. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  late  tyrant  towards 
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his  own  people,  and  the  constant  wars  he  carried 
on  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  had  greatly  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  stories  which  are  related  of  his  barbarity,  are 
almost  incredible.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
a defeat,  he  has  been  known  to  order  a number  of 
the  wives  of  the  warriors  to  be  decapitated,  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  his  people  that  when  they 
went  to  the  field,  they  should  either  conquer  or 
die.  The  diminution  of  their  physical  resources, 
has  left  the  Zoolahs  far  less  formidable  to  their 
neighbours  than  they  were  in  Chaka’s  time;  in- 
deed, his  name,  like  that  of  other  conquerors,  was 
a host  of  itself.  Of  these  facts,  they  are  so  sen- 
sible, that,  it  is  said,  they  are  about  to  leave  this 
fine  country,  which  their  nation  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  depopulating,  ashamed  to  con- 
tinue on  the  ground  where  the  remembrance  of 
Chaka’s  atrocities  must  frequently  recur  to  their 
minds,  and  humiliated  by  the  comparison  of  their 
past  greatness  with  their  present  insignificance.  It 
is  understood  that  they  are  about  to  sojourn  in  an 
easterly  direction,  leaving  all  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal  unoccupied. 

This  circumstance,  it  appears,  has  induced  the 
merchants  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  memorialize  the 
British  Government,  praying  for  the  establishment 
of  a small  military  force  at  Port  Natal,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  traders  and  'settlers  who  might 
think  proper  to  take  up  their  residence  there.  From 
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all  the  observations  I have  been  enabled  to  make, 
I am  satisfied  that  Port  Natal  would  be  a most  valu- 
able addition  to  our  settlement  at  the  Cape  Colony, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the 
soil,  but  because  it  would  afford  an  increased 
means  of  carrying  on  a lucrative  trade  with  the  in- 
terior of  that  part  of  Africa.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked, that  every  advance  we  make  in  commercial 
enterprise,  helps  to  promote  the  great  objects  of 
civilization  and  moral  improvement. 

The  soil  in  the  Zoolah  country  is  said  to  be  much 
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more  fertile  than  the  generality  of  the  land  within 
the  present  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
Dutch  Government  were  so  fully  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  were  likely  to  accrue  from  connecting 
it  with  the  Colony,  that  so  far  back  as  1690,  they 
purchased  a track  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  River 
Natal,  upon  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  formed  a settlement. 

Port  Natal  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  earliest 
navigators  in  those  seas,  for  even  Vasco  de  Gama 
is  said  to  have  touched  there  ; and  Dampier,  in 
his  voyages,  having  received  a description  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  introduces  it  with  this  remark  : 
“ The  following  paper,  containing  a short  descrip- 
tion of  a part  of  Africk  not  well  known  to  Euro- 
peans, I thought  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
curious  reader ; I have  therefore  annexed  it,  as 
received  from  my  ingenious  friend,  Captain  Rogers, 
who  is  lately  gone  to  that  place,  and  hath  been 
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there  often  before  (1688).  ‘The  natives  of  this  coun- 
try are  nimble  people  but  very  lazy,  which  pro- 
bably is  for  want  of  commerce.  Their  chief  em- 
ployment is  husbandry.  They  have  a great  many 
bulls  and  cows,  which  they  carefully  look  after, 
for  every  man  knows  his  own,  though  they  run  all 
promiscuously  in  the  savannahs,  yet  they  have 
pens  near  their  own  houses,  where  they  make  them 
gentle,  and  bring  them  to  the  pail. 

“ They  also  plant  corn,  and  fence  in  their  fields 
to  keep  out  all  cattle,  as  well  tame  as  wild.  They 
have  guinea  corn,  which  is  their  bread,  and  a small 
sort  of  grain,  no  bigger  than  mustard-seed,  of 
which  they  make  their  drink.  There  are  no  arts 
nor  trades  professed  among  them,  but  every  one 
makes  for  himself  such  necessaries  as  need  or  orna- 
ment requires,  the  men  keeping  to  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  women  to  theirs.  The  men  build 
houses  and  huts,  they  plant,  and  do  what  is  to  be 
done  abroad  ; and  the  women  milk  the  cows,  dress 
the  victuals,  &c.  and  manage  all  matters  within 
doors.  Their  houses  are  not  great,  nor  richly  fur- 
nished, but  they  are  made  close  and  well  thatched, 
that  neither  wind  nor  weather  can  hurt  them. 
They  wear  but  few  clothes,  and  those  extraordi- 
nary mean.  The  men  go  in  a manner  naked,  their 
common  garb  being  only  a square  piece  of  cloth, 
made  with  silk  grass,  or  moho  rind,  and  wrought  in 
form  of  a short  apron  ; at  the  upper  corner  it  has 
two  straps  to  tie  round  their  waists,  and  the  lower 
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end  being  finely  fringed  with  the  same,  hangs  down 
to  their  knees.  The  women  have  only  short  pet- 
ticoats, which  reach  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 
When  it  rains  they  cover  their  bodies  with  a simple 
cowhide,  thrown  over  their  shoulders  like  a blanket 
(the  present  karosse). 

“ The  common  subsistence  of  these  people  is 
made  of  guinea  corn,  beef,  fish,  milk,  ducks,  hens, 
eggs,  &c.  They  also  drink  milk  often  to  quench 
their  thirst,  and  this  sometimes  when  it  is  sweet, 
but  commonly  they  let  it  be  sour  first.  Besides 
milk,  which  is  their  common  drink,  they  make  a 
bitter  of  grain,  to  be  merry  with. 

“ That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  towards  the 
sea  is  plain,  champaign,  and  woody,  but  within 
land  it  appears  more  uneven,  by  reason  of  many 
hills,  which  rise  in  unequal  heights  above  each  other, 
yet  it  is  interlaced  with  pleasant  valleys  and  large 
plains,  and  it  is  chequered  with  natural  groves  and 
savannahs  ; neither  is  there  any  want  of  water,  for 
every  hill  affords  little  brooks,  which  glide  down 
several  ways,  some  of  which,  after  many  turnings 
and  windings,  meet  by  degrees,  and  make  up  the 
River  of  Natal,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean  in  the  latitude  of  about  30°  south. 
There  it  opens  pretty  wide,  and  is  deep  enough  for 
small  vessels  ; but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is 
a bar,  which  has  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet  water 
in  it  on  a spring  tide,  though  within  there  is  water 
enough.  This  river  is  the  principal  of  the  country  of 
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Natal,  and  has  been  lately  frequented  by  some  of  our 
English  ships.  There  are  also  other  streams  and 
rivers,  which  bend  their  courses  northerly,  espe- 
cially one  of  a considerable  bigness,  about  a hun- 
dred miles  within  land,  and  which  runs  due  north. 

“ The  woods  are  composed  of  divers  sorts  of  trees, 
many  of  which  are  of  very  good  timber,  and  fit  for 
any  use,  they  being  tall  and  large.  The  savannahs 
are  clothed  with  kindly  thick  grass.  The  land 
animals  of  this  country  are  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
buffaloes,  bullocks,  deer,  &c.  <Scc.  Here  are  also 
abundance  of  sea-horses.  Buffaloes  and  bullocks 
are  only  kept  tame,  but  the  rest  are  all  wild.  Ele- 
phants are  plentiful. 

“ The  sea  and  rivers  abound  in  fish  of  divers 
sorts,  yet  the  natives  do  but  seldom  endeavour 
to  take  any. 

“ The  natives  are  very  just,  and  extraordinary 
civil  to  strangers.  Tins  was  remarkably  expe- 
rienced by  two  English  seamen,  that  lived  among 
them  five  years ; their  ship  was  cast  away  on  the 
coast,  and  the  rest  of  their  consorts  marched  to  the 
River  Delagoa  ; but  they  stayed  here  till  Captain 
Rogers  accidentally  came  and  took  them  away. 
They  had  gained  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
the  natives  freely  gave  them  wives,  and  cattle  too. 
They  were  beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  so  much 
reverenced,  that  their  words  were  taken  as  laws  ; 
and  when  they  came  away,  many  of  the  boys  cried 
because  they  could  not  take  them  with  them.” 
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I have  quoted  this  description  verbatim  from 
Dampier,  because  it  applies,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, to  the  present  condition  of  the  people. 

Thus  Natal  appears  to  be  a much  finer  country 
than  any  other  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  far  su- 
perior to  Delagoa  Bay,  where  the  Dutch  actually 
formed  a settlement  in  1720,  which,  however,  they 
were  glad  to  abandon  from  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  vicinity  of  De- 
lagoa Bay  has  been  too  fatally  proved  by  the  much- 
to-be-lamented  fate  of  the  intelligent  travellers, 
Messrs.  Cowie  and  Green,  who,  solely  from  a spirit 
of  enterprise,  had  undertaken  the  difficult  journey 
over  land,  from  Port  Natal  to  Delagoa  Bay,  a dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  is  but  imperfectly  known  ; 
however,  1 will  here  give  all  that  has  appeared 
respecting  their  melancholy  fate,  which  I derive 
from  a private  communication  from  Graham’s 
Town.  “ I shall  pass  unnoticed  their  early  and  la- 
borious travels,  until  their  arrival  in  the  country  of 
the  Zoolahs,  where  they  remained  some  time. 
During  their  stay  some  persons  arrived  from  the 
Portuguese  settlement  at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from 
the  information  which  they  elicited  from  them,  the 
journey  did  not  appear  sufficiently  hazardous  (al- 
though not  forming  a part  of  their  original  plan) 
to  deter  them  from  proceeding  to  visit  that  settle- 
ment. 

£ They  accordingly  left  their  waggon  and  most  of 
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their  property  behind  them,  in  charge,  I believe, 
of  Mr.  Fynn,  and  accompanied  by  Jantje,  a faith- 
ful old  Hottentot,  and  a few  of  the  Zoolahs  as  guides 
and  interpreters,  they  set  out  for  Delagoa  Bay, 
which  place  they  reached  after  a toilsome  and  la- 
borious journey.  From  a part  of  their  journal  it 
appears  that  just  before  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Mapoota  River,  they  were  wading  for  a whole 
morning  up  to  their  waists  in  mud  and  water, amidst 
the  marshes  that  surround  that  unhealthy  quarter. 
Upon  reaching  the  settlement  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Portuguese  Governor,  and  after  re- 
freshing themselves,  and  procuring  a few  necessary 
supplies,  they  set  out  to  return  to  the  residence  of 
Dingaan,  the  brother  of  the  late  formidable  Chaka. 

“It  may  here  be  observed,  that  after  their  arrival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mapoota,  all  record  of  the 
movements  of  the  travellers  ceases  ; the  last  words 
recorded  in  the  journal  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Green  being,  ‘ and  crossed  over  in 
the  Governor’s  boat.1  From  this  time  the  evidence 
of  their  movements,  and  their  fate,  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  natives  who  accompanied  them 
on  their  journey,  and  the  account  given  by  them, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  collected,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Shortly  after  their  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
river,  Dr.  Cowie  was  taken  ill,  and  with  a presenti- 
ment which  was  but  too  fatally  verified,  he  made 
his  will,  the  preamble  to  which,  written  in  a strain 
of  unaffected  piety,  sufficiently  marks  the  tone  of 
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mind,  and  the  hopes  of  a sincere  Christian  expect- 
ing to  change  this  world  for  a better.  Early  on 
the  third  day  of  his  illness  the  Doctor  bled  himself, 
and  appeared  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  ope- 
ration, as  he  told  his  companion  he  found  himself 
so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  proceed.  They  set 
forward  again,  and  walked  nearly  all  day;  towards 
evening  the  Doctor  became  rapidly  worse,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  friend. 

“ From  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  rude  tes- 
timony of  their  sable  attendants,  this  shock  upon 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Green  must  have  been  dreadful, 
and  appears  nearly  to  have  robbed  him  of  that  firm- 
ness which  had  hitherto  characterised  his  conduct. 
The  old  Hottentot  Jantje,  the  faithful  sharer  of  all 
their  toils,  was  doomed  to  be  the  next  victim  of 
that  fatal  disease.  The  day  following  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cowie  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  with  that 
rapid  prostration  of  strength  which  marks  that  bane- 
ful disorder,  he  shortly  became  completely  help- 
less. The  humanity  of  Mr.  Green  was  here  exerted 
in  favour  of  his  poor  companion,  towards  whom 
mutual  suffering  had  given  rise  to  a friendly  esteem, 
and  poor  old  Jantje  was  carried  along  the  road  by 
the  natives,  while  his  master  was  roaming  from 
the  track  in  search  of  game  for  their  subsistence. 
The  Zoolahs,  seeing  the  helpless  situation  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  aware  that  a very  short  time  must 
terminate  his  sufferings,  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
Green  upon  what  they  considered  the  folly  of  car- 
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rying  the  man  ; in  vain  did  they  urge  that  loitering 
was  but  sacrificing  his  own  life,  and  that  as  a short 
time  must  terminate  poor  Jantje's  fate,  it  was  better 
to  leave  him  to  die,  and  endeavour,  by  pushing  for- 
ward, to  preserve  himself.  The  unfortunate  tra- 
veller, with  that  spirit  of  Irish  generosity  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  replied  to  all  their  arguments,  that 
Jantje  had  followed  his  fortunes  so  far,  that  while 
breath  remained  in  the  poor  fellow's  body  he  would 
not  leave  him.  The  poor  man  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  Mr.  Green  reduced  to  writing  his  wishes  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  his  little  property  ; and 
it  is  conjectured  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Green 
also  made  his  own  will,  which  Jantje  witnessed. 
The  next  day  terminated  poor  old  Jantje's  mortal 
career,  and  left  Mr.  Green  desolate  and  alone. 

“ The  narrative  must  now  draw  rapidly  towards 
its  melancholy  close,  and  little  else  remains  but  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Green.  After  the  death 
of  Jantje,  the  Caffres  say  that  Mr.  Green  spoke  to 
them  of  his  future  intentions,  and  explained  to 
them,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival  at 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  waggon,  he  should 
equip  himself  for  the  journey,  and  travel  back  to 
the  Colony  on  foot. 

“ About  three  days  after  the  death  of  Jantje  ( as 
nearly  as  can  be  collected  from  the  statements  of 
the  natives)  Mr.  Green  was  seized  with  fever,  com- 
plaining, as  the  natives  report,  of  violent  pains  in 
the  head.  The  Zoolahs  endeavoured  to  persuade 
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him  to  eat  some  roots,  which  they  consider  as 
specific  in  such  cases,  he,  however,  refused,  and  as 
long  as  nearly  exhausted  nature  would  permit,  he 
continued  his  journey.  The  disease,  however, 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  poor  Green  at  last 
sunk  to  the  earth,  the  last,  and  it  may  perhaps 
with  truth  be  added,  the  most  energetic  victim  of 
that  ill-fated  expedition.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  the  Zoolahs,  in  compliance  with  one  of  their 
native  superstitions,  threw  away  every  article  be- 
longing to  the  deceased  : a gold  watch,  a gold 
compass,  a silver  drinking  cup,  and  a few  other 
articles  of  convenience,  together  with  some  letters 
and  papers,  written  both  by  Doctor  Cowie  and  Mr. 
Green,  and  the  wills  of  Mr.  Green  and  Jantje, 
before  alluded  to.  The  journal  of  the  travellers, 
has  however  almost  miraculously  escaped  this 
superstitious  destruction, — doubtless  from  the  Zoo- 
lahs being  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  it  contained 
some  kind  of  evidence  of  the  movements  of  their 
unfortunate  employers.  The  book  was  brought 
into  the  Colony  by  one  of  Mr.  Green’s  Hottentots, 
who  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Fynn’s  residence,  to 
whom  the  Zoolahs  had  delivered  it.  The  poor 
fellow  in  delivering  up  his  charge,  told  a feeling 
and  simple  tale  of  the  melancholy  end  of  his  mas- 
ter, as  he  had  collected  it  from  the  natives  who 
attended  the  travellers  to  Delagoa  Bay  ; saying  at 
the  time — ‘ I cannot  tell  you  all,  but  every  thing 
is  written  in  that  book  up  to  the  time  that  they 
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went  into  the  Governor’s  boat.1  On  inspection  of 
this  record  it  cannot  fail  to  create  a melancholy 
feeling  of  regret,  at  the  invaluable  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  lost  to  the  Colony  by  the 
death  of  these  enterprising  and  justly  esteemed 
travellers.  The  Journal,  although  containing  a 
record  of  every  day's  route,  consists  principally  of 
short  memorandums  and  undigested  remarks  ; in 
many  places  a note  is  made  for  some  history  or 
anecdote,  ‘ to  be  inserted  here,1  and  it  is  evident 
that  had  they  lived  to  have  reduced  their  journal 
to  a regular  narrative,  it  would  have  formed  a 
most  interesting  volume  of  information  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  and,  which  would  have  been  rendered 
more  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  route  not 
having  been  before  taken  by  any  travellers. 

“The  arrival  of  the  news  at  Graham’s  Town 
caused  a feeling  of  regret,  which  may  be  much  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  The  many  good 
qualities  and  amiable  dispositions  of  these  unfor- 
tunate travellers,  who  have  been  thus  prematurely 
cut  off  from  society,  had  gained  them  many  friends 
by  whom  they  are  deeply  regretted.  In  Dr. 
Cowie  the  most  warm-hearted  kindness  and  genuine 
charity  were  blended  with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  scholar  : — there  needs  not, 
however,  any  laboured  eulogium  of  his  merit ; it 
will  sufficiently  attest  his  worth  to  say  that  his  loss 
is  sincerely  regretted  by  the  poor. 

“ Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  melan- 
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clioly  intelligence,  a subscription  was  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a monument  in  the  Church, 
with  a suitable  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
travellers  ; and  it  must  afford  great  pleasure  to 
their  friends  to  see  the  liberal  and  respectable 
manner  in  which  the  list  was  filled.  This  will  also 
shew  to  future  enterprising  spirits,  that  their  coun- 
trymen in  Albany  are  never  backward  to  acknow- 
ledge merit,  or  illiberal  in  rewarding  it.” 

Since  the  date  of  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
our  countrymen  in  the  Colony  have  renewed  their 
efforts  to  form  an  establishment  at  Natal.  So 
lately  as  April  1834,  a body  of  persons  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Collis,  ( who,  from  his  former 
residence  at  Natal,  is  wrell  qualified  to  conduct  the 
enterprise)  consisting  of  nine  Europeans  and  thirty 
Hottentots,  departed  from  Graham’s  Town  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a permanent  settlement 
at  Natal.  They  took  with  them  eight  waggons 
loaded  with  merchandise,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cows,  partly  for  their  own  consumption,  and  partly 
for  traffic  with  the  natives.  This  expedition  cost 
upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  was  defrayed,  or  procured,  by  Mr.  C. 
Maynard  and  Mr.  B.  Norden.  This  party  purpose 
to  remain  permanently  at  Natal,  where  the  traders 
already  established  there,  and  those  wdio  should 
hereafter  proceed  thither,  may  obtain  supplies  and 
find  a ready  market  for  their  produce.  It  is  also 
in  contemplation  to  employ  a small  trading  vessel. 
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for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  great  expense  and 
delay  of  overland  carriage,  through  a country  pre- 
senting so  many  difficulties  to  the  travellers. 

I am  also  happy  to  find  that  a scientific  expedition 
is  now  in  progress  towards  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Colony,  with  a view  to  penetrate  the 
country  under,  and  beyond  the  tropic,  and  thus  to 
fill  up  a blank  that  now  lies  in  the  map  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  I accompanied  Col.  Mill  and 
Mr.  D.  Moodie,  on  horseback,  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  from  whence  the  Caffres  descended  to  attack 
Graham’s  Town.  I dined  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlisle’s, 
where  I met,  in  addition  to  a party  with  which  I 
was  in  company  yesterday,  at  Lieut.  D.  Moodie’s, 
Major  Pigott  and  Mr.  Leering.  The  former  gen- 
tleman is  guardian  to  the  slaves  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Colony.  I mention  the  names  of 
persons  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  society  which  I met  in  Graham’s  Town  : besides 
the  Government  officers, .there  are  several  respect- 
able Civilians  with  whom  the  shortness  of  my  stay 
prevented  my  becoming  acquainted  ; in  point  of 
fact,  Graham’s  Town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size, 
as  well  as  rising  in  the  grade  of  its  inhabitants. 

Thursday , 12. — I left  Graham’s  Town  at  half- 
past five  o’clock,  having  a long  day’s  journey 
before  me,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
escort  of  two  distinguished  gentlemen,  Colonel 
Mill  and  Mr.  D.  Moodie,  who  rose  at  that  unusual 
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hour  expressly  to  accompany  me  a few  miles  on 
my  journey,  being  desirous  to  see  me  safe  over  a 
very  steep  hill,  that  I had  to  encounter  soon  after 
leaving  the  town.  About  ten  o’clock,  I arrived  at 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  an  officer  of  the  army 
on  half-pay,  and  whose  wife  was  a sister  of  one  of 
my  friends  at  Cape  Town.  This  gentleman  was 
surprised  that  I would  not  remain  some  days  with 
him,  but  I excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  anxiety 
to  reach  Caffreland,  especially  as  I was  in  expec- 
tation of  a letter  from  Cape  Town,  to  name  the 
time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  a vessel  for  the 
Mauritius,  in  which  I intended  taking  my  passage  : 
this  made  me  more  desirous  of  completing  my 
researches  in  this  country.  Having  kindly  ac- 
cepted my  apology  for  so  hurried  a visit,  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan most  obligingly  volunteered  to  accompany 
me  to  one  of  the  frontier  stations,  named  Caffre- 
Drift,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  we 
set  out  together  for  Theopolis,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  to  visit  the  London  Missionary  station  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  belonging 
either  to  the  Hottentot,  Caffre,  or  any  other  people 
of  the  frontier  nations.  Instruction  is  given  here 
according  to  the  Lancasterian  system.  The  num- 
ber of  children  fluctuates  from  100  to  130. 

After  leaving  Theopolis  we  called  at  the  houses 
of  Mrs.  Gen.  Campbell,  Mr.  Philips  and  Mr. 
Nourse.  On  our  way  we  crossed  a small  stream, 
called  the  Reed  Fountain,  on  the  upper  part  of 
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which,  and  about  a mile  from  Mr.  Philips’s,  is  a 
small  village,  yet  in  its  infancy,  called  Zoar,  esta- 
blished and  peopled  by  a few  of  the  settlers  who 
came  out  in  1820,  belonging  to  the  Salem  party. 
This  society  originally  consisted  of  a hundred 
families;  they  brought  with  them  their  own  minis- 
ter, who  was  a Wesleyan.  We  crossed  the  river 
Kowie  near  its  mouth  about  sunset,  passing  through 
the  village  of  Port  Frances  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thornhill,  about  a mile  distant  from  the  river. 

From  the  time  we  left  Theopolis  (12  miles)  we 
have  passed  through  a beautiful  country,  the  soil 
of  which  is  very  fertile  ; but  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  a settler  to  cultivate  more  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  family,  as  the  expense  of 
sending  his  produce  to  market  would  more  than 
consume  the  profit.  During  this  day’s  route  we 
passed  many  swarms  of  young  locusts  hopping 
along  in  a straight  line.  The  locust-birds  had 
been  seen  in  Graham’s  Town  and  Uitenhage,  but 
they  have  not  yet  approached  the  sea.  The  in- 
habitants look  with  great  anxiety  for  these  birds, 
whenever  they  are  visited  by  the  locust  plague. 

The  locusts  possess  a wonderful  activity  of  di- 
gestion, which  causes  them  to  commit  frightful 
devastation  in  a short  space  of  time,  and  it  is  rather 
curious  that  their  destroyers,  the  locust-birds,  are 
endowed  with  a similar  power,  which  enables 
them  to  feed  on  their  prey  with  a ravenous  rapa- 
city that  appears  to  know  no  termination. 
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I must  here  beg  leave  to  say  a few  words  respect- 
ing the  Kowie,  an  insignificant  river,  that,  from 
some  mysterious  cause,  has  been  most  extrava- 
gantly extolled. 

There  are  not  more  than  seven  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar  of  this  river,  at  spring  tides ; a depth 
scarcely  sufficient  for  a long-boat  to  pass  over  it 
with  the  least  swell ; but,  owing  to  a false  report, 
made,  no  doubt,  by  some  self-interested  person, 
the  Government  has  been  persuaded  that  the  en- 
trance of  it  would  form  an  eligible  harbour  ; and 
have,  in  consequence,  removed  a Port-Captain 
from  the  Knysna,  a place  where  his  abilities  were 
really  valuable,  to  this  station,  where  they  are 
almost  useless.  Vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  can 
enter  and  load  in  the  Knysna  with  perfect  safety. 
The  surrounding  forests  furnish  the  finest  timber 
in  the  greatest  abundance  ; and  it  possesses  the 
best  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  impru- 
dently deprived  of  its  superintendant,  for  the  sake 
of  watching  over  the  prosperity  of  the  Kowie, 
which  is  never  likely  to  produce  any  thing  but  dis- 
appointment to  its  patrons.  The  only  persons  who 
now  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Knysna, 
are  Mr.  Rex  and  his  sons  : the  latter  frequently 
act  as  pilots  to  vessels  entering  the  port ; and  Mr. 
Rex  is  most  liberal  in  his  exertions  : it  must  cer- 
tainly be  conceded,  that  his  own  interest  is  mate- 
rially concerned  in  raising  the  importance  of  the 
Knysna  ; but  if  so,  it  equally  involves  the  interest 
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of  the  whole  Colony,  who  must,  in  various  ways, 
be  sharers  in  his  success. 

Even  ships  of  war  could,  with  proper  pilots,  call 
at  this  port,  and,  for  many  reasons,  the  measure 
might  be  found  advisable.  There  were  two  vessels 
loading  with  timber  when  I was  there,  exclusive  of 
the  newly-launched  one  I have  before  mentioned  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  river  is  seldom  without 
one  or  more  vessels ; while  the  Kowie,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  done  for  its  advantage,  had  but  one 
for  sixteen  months  previous  to  my  visit. 

In  the  evening,  we  visited  some  friends  of  Mr. 
Thornhill’s,  in  the  village  of  Port  Frances,  which 
contains  about  thirty  houses,  including  a custom- 
house, and  other  public  buildings,  and  is  popu- 
lated by  about  150  persons  ; but  it  is  retrograding 
in  consequence  of  its  failure  as  a port ; and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  so  dissatisfied  with  their 
abode,  that,  if  they  had  the  means  of  transporting 
their  property  without  loss,  the  place  would  soon 
become  a “ Deserted  Village/1 

So  much  for  the  attempt  to  force  a place  into 
notice,  that  has  not  natural  advantages  to  support 
its  character.  Such  projects  serve  only  to  delude 
speculators ; but  can  never  really  establish  the 
prosperity  of  a settlement.  I regret  to  add,  that 
poor  Mr.  Thornhill  is  one  of  those  who  has  bitter 
cause  to  repent  the  fallacy  of  his  golden  dreams. 

Friday , 13. — We  took  leave  of  Mr.  Thornhill 
and  his  amiable  daughter  at  an  early  hour,  and 
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proceeded  to  Bathurst,  a distance  of  nine  miles, 
where  we  passed  a couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Currie,  and  partook  of  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast ; after  which  we  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bowker.  This  gentleman  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a practical  knowledge  of  farming ; for,  notwith- 
standing the  misfortunes  that  have  so  generally 
befallen  the  Albany  settlers,  he  has,  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  family  alone,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  six  sons,  contrived,  not  only  to  live 
comfortably,  but  to  improve  his  property  most 
wonderfully,  without  the  aid  of  even  a single  ser- 
vant, male  or  female.  His  wife  and  daughter 
divide  the  domestic  duties  between  them,  and  his 
sons  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  farms.  The 
management  of  the  gardens  the  old  gentleman  has 
taken  entirely  upon  himself,  and  has  planted  in 
them  several  thousand  fruit  trees.  From  hence 
we  went  to  another  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Bowker, 
four  miles  and  a half  distant,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  sons,  who  remained  with  us  all  the  day. 
We  next  proceeded  to  what  is  called  the  “ Little 
Mouths”  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  being 
closed  up  with  an  embankment  of  sand,  forms 
itself  into  a large  basin,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  fish.  We  then  went  to  the  actual  mouth  of 
the  Great  Fish  River,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
were  breakers  that  no  vessel  would  venture  to 
pass;  and,  consequently,  it  is  never  likely  to  prove 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.*  There  is, 
just  within  its  mouth,  a fine  basin  for  boats  to  ply 
about  in,  with  an  abundance  of  fish.  Hippopotami^ 
are,  occasionally,  seen  from  its  mouth,  disporting 
themselves  at  their  leisure  for  some  distance  up 
the  river,  that  is,  so  far  as  its  depth  will  allow 
them  to  emerge  at  pleasure.  On  leaving  the  sea- 
beach  we  followed  the  course  of  the  river  on  its 
right  bank,  for  about  ten  miles,  to  the  military 
station  at  Caffre-Drift,  where  Captain  Lowen,  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Corps,  was  commandant. 
This  gentleman  had  been  previously  advertised  of 
my  visit,  by  our  mutual  friend  Captain  Campbell, 
I,  consequently,  met  with  a most  friendly  and 
hospitable  reception  ; even  the  hour  of  my  in- 
tended arrival  had  been  named,  and  Capt.  Lowren 
had  been  kind  enough  to  order  his  dinner  accord- 
ingly ; but,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  fact,  I had 
lingered  by  the  way,  to  explore  different  points  of 
interest  on  my  journey,  and  did  not  arrive  until 
after  sunset. 

Being  now  on  the  point  of  quitting  that  part  of 
Albany  commonly  called  theZureveldt — which  con- 
sists of  a belt  of  land,  near  the  sea-coast,  extend- 
ing from  Algoa  Bay  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  and 

* I heard  of  one  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a large  ship's  long-boat, 
entering  this  river,  but  she  never  attempted  to  go  out  again. 

1 1‘  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  rivers  in  this  Colony,  containing 
hippopotami,  are  the  Great  Fish  River,  on  the  eastern  boundary  ; and 
the  Berg  River,  on  the  western. 
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which  derives  a supply  of  moisture  from  a similar 
cause  to  that  of  the  forest  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plettenberg  Bay, — I wisli  here  to  offer 
the  reader  a summary  of  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  respecting  the  country 
through  which  I have  passed.  The  farms  situated 
in  the  Zureveldt,  possess  many  advantages  over 
those  in  the  interior.  The  land  is  of  better  quality, 
and  is  more  generally  and  regularly  moistened, 
besides  which,  it  is  the  last  part  the  locusts  visit ; 
however,  for  the  feeding  of  sheep,  it  is  not  so  ad- 
vantageous as  other  places.  But,  as  I do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  give  a correct  description  of 
Albany  from  my  own  observation  alone,  nor  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  to  the  consequent  ruin  of  many  English 
emigrants,  since  1820,  I shall  avail  myself  of  a 
sketch  given  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend,  who 
has  witnessed  their  progressive  operations,  as  well 
as  their  results,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment up  to  the  period  of  my  visit.  I am  the  more 
induced  to  use  such  intelligence,  because  I am 
convinced  that  no  traveller  can  be  a competent 
judge  of  the  actual  state  of  a country  where  cause 
and  effect  have  so  constantly  to  be  taken  into 
account,  unless  he  occasionally  depend  upon  the 
information  he  may  obtain  from  well-informed 
residents.  The  very  word  travellei'  implies  haste 
too  absolute  to  allow  of  a minute  investigation. — * 
But  to  my  sketch. 
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“ It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in  July,  1819, 
from  the  distress  of  the  country,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons granted  a large  sum  of  money  to  carry  emi- 
gration into  immediate  effect,  the  promulgation  of 
which  was  embraced  with  avidity  by  the  public, 
and  the  applications  to  avail  themselves  of  it  were 
numerous  beyond  expectation ; but,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  was  limited  from  4000  to 
5000  persons,  the  disappointment  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  for  expatriation  was  excessive, 
and  certainly  never  before  equalled. 

“ I here  feel  it  incumbent  to  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  most  decided  contradiction,  the  calum- 
nious observations  of  the  writer  who  styles  himself 
A Civil  Servant,  where,  in  page  178  of  his 
celebrated,  and  otherwise  excellent  work,  ‘ The 
State  of  the  Cape  in  1822,’  he  labours  to  insinuate 
that  this  avidity  for  emigration,  arose  from  political 
disgust ; and  that  the  settlers  who  left  England, 
had  exported  with  them  feelings  hostile  to  the 
Government  of  their  native  land.  This,  from  a 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  them,  I 
must  here  state,  to  be  false,  malicious,  and  un- 
founded ; invented  for  motives  easily  explicable 
(and  since  discovered),  to  bring  the  emigrants  into 
disrepute  with  the  Colonial  Government,  and  their 
elder  settlers  at  the  Cape;  an  end  which,  for  a 
short  time,  was  too  successfully  accomplished. — 
The  emigration  of  1819,  to  Southern  Africa,  had 
nothing  romantic  in  its  character  ; it  was  neither 
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encircled  by  the  celestial  halo  of  religious  martyr- 
dom, nor  dignified  by  the  sublimity  of  voluntary 
exile  in  search  of  political  freedom  ; it  was  not  the 
growth  of  fanaticism  ; nor  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
hoary  libeller)  ‘ the  result  of  bereavement  of  per- 
sonal liberty  — it  was  the  exit  of  enterprising 
men,  who  had  prudently  fortified  their  minds  to 
bear  the  painful  separation  from  kindred  and 
country  ; who  fled  from  actual  penury,  or  the 
gradual,  yet  no  less  certain,  approach  of  it,  to 
themselves,  or  their  offspring ; and,  if  these  are 
destined  to  become  the  progenitors  of  a future 
nation,  it  must  be  contented  with  this  prudent, 
and,  consequently,  honourable  motive  for  its  ori- 
gin. The  political  conduct  of  the  settlers  ; the 
style  ; the  openness  ; and  nature  of  their  public 
intercourse  with  the  Home  Government,  with  its 
results , (the  foundation  of  a more  liberal  system  of 
Government  for  the  whole  Colony)  are  facts  which 
bear  me  out  in  the  vindication  I have  thus  at- 
tempted to  make. 

“The  first  vessel  with  colonists  on  board,  lost  sight 
of  the  English  coast  in  December,  1819.  Several 
others  soon  followed,  and  they  all  arrived  in  Table 
Bay  in  1820.  Four  thousand  were  sent  on  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Colony ; a few  to  Clan 
William,  situated  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  district, 
and  about  one  hundred  to  Zwellendam  ; these 
two  latter  divisions,  disgusted  with  the  miserable 
country  allotted  to  them,  soon  joined  their  country- 
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men  in  the  Zureveldt  (since  named  Albany),  after 
suffering  severely  in  their  pecuniary  resources. 

“ The  information  which  the  British  Government 
had  received  of  the  capabilities  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  induced  it  to  fix  a place  of 
settlement,  in  itself  perfectly  impracticable,  but 
which  might  have  been  modified  by  Colonial  au- 
thority, who  ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  in- 
formed upon  a subject  so  momentous  in  its  effects. 
I allude  to  the  small  grants  of  one  hundred  acres, 
allotted  to  each  individual,  or  to  masters  with  in- 
dentured servants.  Under  this  regulation  one 
hundred  families  were  placed  down  upon  spots,  on 
which  one  boor  had  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
subsistence. 

“The  latter  end  of  the  year  1820,  they  com- 
menced cultivating  the  ground  under  great  diffi- 
culty for  want  of  ploughs  but  the  appearance  of 
the  crops  until  within  a few  days  of  the  anticipated 
harvest,  excited  the  greatest  hope.  Just  as  they 
were  preparing  for  reaping  it,  however,  the  rust 
attacked  all  the  wheat  (to  which  grain  only,  atten- 
tion had  been  paid),  and  this  destroyed  succes- 
sively every  crop  on  the  ground.  In  this  period 
of  afflictive  dispensation,  the  Colonial  Government 
very  liberally  came  forward,  and  engaged  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  of  rations  on  credit,  which  had 
been  issued  from  the  time  of  debarkation,  and  was 

* The  implements  of  husbandry  were  not  forwarded  by  Govern- 
ment so  soon  as  promised. 
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soon  to  have  been  discontinued.  The  intervals  ol 
time  from  farming  pursuits,  were  filled  up  by  build- 
ing places  of  temporary  shelter,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in  the  ter- 
mination of  their  labour,  the  emigrants  still  in- 
dulged the  anticipation  of  a successful  result  in 
the  approaching  year. 

“ In  June  1820,  by  which  time  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  had  arrived,  the  Acting  Governor,  Sir 
Rufane  Shaw  Donkin,  with  a promptitude  and 
anxiety  which  will  ever  be  remembered,  personally 
visited  the  settlement,  and  inspired,  by  kindness 
and  encouragement,  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  established  a seat  of  magistracy  at  Bathurst, 
at  which  place  the  government  stores  were  depo- 
sited ; appointed  a chief  provisional  authority ; 
and  selected  from  the  body  of  the  emigrants  them- 
selves, a few  leading  individuals  as  ‘ Hemraaden,’ 
or  Assessors  to  the  Magistrate’s  Court.  He  also 
completed  a set  of  salutary  arrangements  for  the 
welfare  of  the  infant  Colony,  equally  honourable 
to  his  own  judgment  and  benevolence,  as  it  was 
satisfactory  to  the  individuals  for  wrhom  they  were 
designed. 

“ The  corroborated  assertion  from  the  mouths  of 
the  elder  settlers  in  their  vicinity,  that  ‘ the  rust 
was  never  before  known/  gave  an  assurance  of 
success  ; and,  again,  in  1821,  the  fields  waved 
with  the  prospect  of  plenty. 

“ The  second  visit  of  the  Acting  Governor,  to 
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water  the  tree  lie  had  himself  planted,  by  evincing 
extreme  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Government  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  commu- 
nity, had  a most  considerable  influence ; while 
exultation  and  gratitude  reigned  in  the  heart  of 
every  settler.  Upon  this  occasion,  his  Excellency, 
disbanding  the  Royal  African  Corps,  granted  to  the 
officers  and  several  men,  the  very  beautiful  settle- 
ment of  Fredricksberg,  near  the  River  Beka,  about 
sixteen  miles  in  advance  of  the  locations  of  the 
emigrants,  which  being  an  armed  association  of 
trained  individuals,  kept  the  Caffre  tribes  in  check 
(principally  by  covering  the  passes  into  the  emi- 
grant boundary),  as  long  as  protection  and  en- 
couragement was  extended  to  that  interesting  and 
promising  establishment.  Arrangements  were  also 
commenced  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a traffic 
with  the  Caffres,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  the  20th  of  July,  1821  ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, certain  causes  interfered  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect ; a circumstance  to  be 
much  regretted,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  from  sub- 
sequent experience,  that  the  lives,  afterwards  sacri- 
ficed, both  of  the  colonists  and  savages,  would 
have  been  spared,  had  not  that  judicious  measure 
been  abandoned.  The  district  of  Albany  was 
erected  into  a Drostdy  of  separate  local  jurisdic- 
tion ; a Landdrost  appointed  of  high  character  and 
liberal  sentiments  ; Bathurst  proclaimed  the  seat 
of  government,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
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new  machine  put  into  effective  action  ; but,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  rust  again  made  its  appear- 
ance ; and,  before  the  termination  of  the  first 
montli  of  1822,  not  a blade  of  wheat  had  resisted 
its  baleful  influence.  To  make  this  new  disap- 
pointment still  more  severe,  the  potatoe  crop,  sown 
largely  (as  a succedaneum,  in  case  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rust),  also  failed  ; and,  as  these  failures 
were  pretty  general  throughout  the  whole  Colony, 
much  distress  and  despondency  naturally  ensued. 
Wheat,  in  the  market,  reached  the  high  price  of 
from  205.  to  305.  per  bushel ; rice  also  rose  in  pro- 
portion ; while  the  means  of  the  emigrants  had 
been  chiefly  expended  upon  wheat  culture,  in 
preference  to  grazing,  which  was  now  found  to  be 
(almost  too  late)  erroneous,  and  ruinous,  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

“ The  year  1822  brought,  with  the  eternal  rust, 
additional  sufferings  and  privations,  though  chiefly 
of  an  artificial  character.  These  were  the  removal 
of  the  Acting  Governor,  whose  kindness  had  en- 
deared him  to  all  classes  of  the  emigrants ; the 
changing  of  the  district  town  from  Bathurst  to 
Graham's  Town  (the  former  being  peculiarly  the 
growth  of,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  locations) ; the 
withdrawal  of  the  military  out-posts,  by  which  the 
settlement  was  protected ; the  dissolution  of  the 
establishment  at  Fredricksbers; ; and  the  conse- 
quent  impunity  of  the  Caffre  tribes,  whose  preda- 
tory and  murderous  visits,  threatened  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  settlement ; which  were  aggravated  by 
an  imprudent  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  our 
oldest,  and  most  intimate  ally  (and  our  own  created 
Sovereign  of  the  Caffres),  Gaika,  at  that  time  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  Colonists  ; also,  by  the 
permission  of  a traffic  with  these  people,  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  agents  of  Government, 
which  brought  these  savages  into  the  immense 
jungle  with  which  a large  portion  of  the  settlement 
is  covered,  and  led  to  many  fatal  rencontres  be- 
tween them  and  the  settlers  ; besides  numerous 
other  annoyances  affecting  the  political  character 
of  the  emigrants ; and  the  close  of  this  eventful 
period  of  their  history,  beheld  many  involved  in 
irrecoverable  ruin  ; the  generality  of  them  dis- 
pirited, and  anxious  for  a removal  to  some  other 
Colony  ; all  bewailing  the  cause  which  had  dissi- 
pated their  property,  and  stigmatised  their  name 
with  a disgraceful,  calumnious,  though  false  as- 
persion. 

“ Yet,  notwithstanding  this  combination  of  evils, 
the  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 
sturdier  materials  than  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
their  accumulated  misfortunes;  they  inherited  that 
temper  described  by  their  own  countrymen,  who 
had  emigrated  to  America  in  1620,  when,  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  they  were  recommended  to  return 
to  their  native  land. — c It  was  not  with  them  as 
with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  dis- 
courage, or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  them- 
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selves  home  again.1  In  the  dreadful  visitation 
affecting  their  crops,  they  saw  an  unusual,  but, 
they  trusted,  not  a permanent  cause  of  appre- 
hension ; and,  in  the  others,  they  relied,  very 
properly,  on  the  solicitude  of  the  Mother  Country 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  she  had  sent  out  to 
perpetuate  her  language,  and  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
her  immortal  institutions  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. In  this,  at  least,  their  dependance  has 
been  fully  answered,  and  their  vindication  per- 
fectly completed. 

“ Among  the  crops  destroyed  this  year,  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  wheat,  known  in  the  Colony  under  the 
designation  of  ‘ Bengal,  ’was  discovered,  if  not  effec- 
tuallv  to  resist  the  rust,  to  be  less  obnoxious  to  its 
effects,  than  the  other  varieties  ; and  a consider- 
able quantity  saved  now  for  seed,  was  sown  in 
1823  : however,  the  greater  part  of  it,  along  with 
most  of  the  maize  crop,  was  destroyed  by  a tremen- 
dous storm  of  rain,  of  fourteen  days  continuance, 
which  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  was  productive  of  great 
loss  of  property,  and  much  misery  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  predatory  visits  of  the  Caffres  were 
also  continued  this  year  with  increased  boldness, 
and,  to  the  victims  of  their  relentless  disposition, 
were  added  two  children  below  nine  years  of  age, 
whose  murders  were  unrevenged,  and  overlooked. 
Upon  the  few  remains  of  crops  after  the  storm,  or 
great  flood , as  it  is  still  emphatically  called,  the 
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rust  spent  its  fury  with  increased  virulence,  and 
the  only  prospect  of  amelioration  in  their  circum- 
stances in  which  the  emigrants  had  to  console 
themselves,  was  in  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  who  came  into  the 
Colony  at  the  latter  end  of  this  disastrous  year  ; 
and  to  whom,  as  the  only  persons  apparently  then 
interested  in  their  fate,  the  mere  recital  of  their  tale 
of  disappointment  was,  in  itself,  a gratification. 

“The  year  1824,  although  marked  by  a severe 
drought,  dawned  with  better  hopes  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it ; and,  from  that  time,  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  improvement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  era  of  the  real 
establishment  of  the  settlement  upon  firm  grounds. 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  that  the 
simple  display  of  honest  English  feeling  evinced 
on  the  long-expected  arrival  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  at  Graham's  Town,  in  the  illumination 
which  took  place,  and  the  discharge  of  a feu-de-joie 
by  the  English  population,  was  designated  and 
treated  as  ‘ riotous,’  by  the  Authorities,  alarmed 
at  the  exposure  which  they  knew  to  be  impending; 
but  this,  luckily,  proved  to  be  the  last  expiring 
effort  of  a party,  of  which,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
the  Chief  Colonial  Authority  was  at  the  head  ; and 
from  its  failure  at  that  time,  the  triumph  was 
achieved  of  justice  to  themselves,  and  of  freedom 
to  the  rest  of  the  Colony.  The  settlers  thence 
ceased  to  be  branded  by  the  epithet  of  disaffected, 
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and  the  King’s  own  Commissioners,  while  they 
panegyrised  the  efforts  of  the  settlers,  in  their 
celebrated  Report,  as  having  given  a c bold  defi- 
ance to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  their  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection,’  branded  their  opponents 
with  the  character  they  deserved. 

“ Among  other  causes  which  contributed  to  their 
prosperity,  the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  in 
England,  with  the  grants  of  small  loans  from  the 
Government,  on  liberal  and  extended  credit,  were 
not  the  least  ; as  they  enabled  many  individuals, 
whose  capital  had  been  expended  in  a futile  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
grazing,  for  which  the  frontier  districts  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  Besides  the  above  reasons,  it  was 
now  perceived,  that  the  system  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  savage  tribes,  was  both  impolitic  and  un- 
profitable ; consequently,  a Caffre  fair,  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin's  project,  three  years 
previous,  was  ordered,  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
to  be  established  in  July  of  this  year;  which  fair, 
within  eighteen  months  from  its  commencement, 
brought  into  the  hands  of  the  traders,  produce  of 
Caffreland,  to  the  amount,  in  ivory  and  hides,  of 
33,000/.  sterling;  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  in- 
dicated in  the  almost  magical  increase  of  Graham’s 
Town,  and  the  great  general  increase  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  comparative  wealth  in  the  habitations 
of  the  emigrants. 

“ Although  the  rust  was  still  destructive  of  the 
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colonial  descriptions  of  wheat,  it  was  found  less 
injurious  to  a few  newly-introduced  kinds;  but,  to 
the  pecuniary  assistance  derived  from  the  grants 
and  loans,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  new  fair,  the 
ease  of  the  settlers  is,  at  this  time,  principally  to 
be  ascribed. 

u In  1825  Lord  Charles  Somerset  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  Eastern  district,  when  the  extent  of  the 
grants  to  the  British  settlers  was  decided  to  be 
placed  on  a par  with  that  of  the  Dutch  colonists. 
Loans  were  granted  to  many  persons  from  the 
bank  ; and  an  obnoxious  individual  at  the  head  of 
the  Magistracy  was  replaced  by  one  of  talent,  with 
conciliatory  and  affable  manners  ; when,  by  the  for- 
bearance of  both  parties,  all  animosity  was  happily 
allayed,  and  notwithstanding  the  continual  pre- 
valence of  the  rust,  the  district  increased  in  popu- 
lation, buildings,  trade,  and  domestic  comforts.  A 
kind  of  wheat,  denominated  ‘ BankesY  ( from  the 
person  who  brought  it  out),  although  much  inferior 
in  quality,  resisted  the  general  disease,  and  along 
with  the  ‘ Bengal,’  partially  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Free  labour  also,  which  bewail 

7 O 

to  be  very  scarce,  received  some  considerable  addi- 
tion, from  the  Bichuana  nations,  who  fled  into  the 
Colony  for  refuge,  from  the  attacks  of  the  Mantatee 
invaders  of  their  country. 

“ The  year  1826  was  tolerably  prosperous.  Pri- 
vate trade  was  permitted  among  the  neighbouring 
savages,  which  has  led  to  a most  astonishingly 
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rapid  increase  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  interior.* 

4 £ The  year  1827  was  only  remarkable  for  drought, 
and  the  first  visit  from  the  locusts,  which,  however, 
did  little  or  no  damage.  The  Caflre  fair  continued 
to  be  well  attended,  although  the  supply  of  ivory, 
&c.,  was,  of  course,  diminished. 

‘‘The  year  1828  was  ushered  in  by  a complete 
revolution  of  the  ancient  Colonial  system  ; but  as 
the  changes  are  so  recent,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  much  appears  still  wanting  to  make  them 
more  perfect,  more  English — for  that  is  the  standard 
by  which  people  here  graduate  their  ideas  of  utility 
and  excellence.  To  the  rust,  and  a dreadfully  pro- 
tracted drought,  were  added  this  year  a still  more 
destructive  and  appalling  scourge — the  locusts  ; for 
having  last  year  laid  their  eggs  in  the  soil,  they 
came  out  in  such  swarms  as  to  destroy  every  crop 
on  the  ground  after  the  beginning  of  June  ; the 
pasture  lands  also  suffered  considerably  ; even  the 
grand  resource  of  the  settler,  his  Indian  corn,  was 
entirely  devoured  by  these  voracious  insects.  This 
singular  and  terrific  visitation  is  periodical  in  the 
Colony,  or  nearly  so,  taking  from  1 6 to  30  years  in 
its  intervals,  and  lasting  at  each  time  from  5 to  8 
years  in  succession.  The  present  swarms  appeared 


* On  the  north  the  traders  have  reached  the  Tropic,  and  on  the 
north-east  the  whole  country  to  Port  Natal,  has  been  traversed  by 
enterprizing  emigrants  and  traders. 
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in  the  northern  borders  in  1823,  and  have  gra- 
dually been  extending  their  ravages  and  march 
southward  and  westward,  without,  however,  di- 
minishing their  numbers  in  the  provinces  they  pass 
through,  and  which  they  actually  colonize.  They 
cover  a space  of  9000  square  miles,  and  in  this 
district  lie  like  a sheet  upon  the  ground,  deterring 
by  their  threatening  aspect  almost  every  attempt  at 
cultivation. 

“ Such  is  the  condensed  history  of  the  British 
settlers  in  Southern  Africa  for  the  first  nine  years  ; 
a period  marked  by  deep  privation,  severe  suffering, 
and  protracted  disappointments,  but  which  have 
been  unable  to  repress  that  strong  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  that  even  at  the  present  moment  of  gloomy 
anticipation,  should  but  a slight  prospect  of  reward 
for  the  labour  appear,  efforts  will  again  be  renewed, 
and  cheerful  perseverance  again  excited. 

“ The  following  is  a short  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive detail  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  emi- 
grants. 

“ The  district  of  Albany,  which  was  formerly  but 
a part  of  Uitenhage,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  sea  ; on  the  west  by  the  Bosjemans  river  ; on 
the  north  by  the  district  of  Somerset,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Great  Fish  River.  It  contains  about 
2, 300  square  miles,  more  than  one  half  of  which  is 
unavailable  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  is  deeply 
intersected  bv  wooded  ravines,  which  in  the  win- 
ter  are  generally  well  filled  with  water,  while  in 
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summer  they  are  only  chains  of  pools,  but  it  may 
be  said,  generally,  that  instead  of  watering  the 
country  through  which  they  pass,  they  merely 
serve  as  immense  drainages. 

“ The  principal  rivers  are  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  the  Kowie.  The  Great  Fish  River  has  only 
been  entered  once  in  modern  times  by  Mr.  J.  Bailie, 
in  a small  decked  boat,  and  he  has  ascertained  the 
water  on  the  bar  at  high  spring  tides  to  be  13  feet. 
It  is  spacious,  deep,  and  well  sheltered  within, 
and  capable  of  holding  a number  of  ships,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  used  to  anchor  within 
this  stream,  which  they  named  the  Rio  Infanta. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  directed  to  the  Kowie, 
( which  was  chosen  for  experiment,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  really  practical  individual,  or  even 
common  survey,)  for  all  the  imports  into  this  set- 
tlement are  now  found  necessary  to  be  made  to 
Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  which  is  an  expense 
of  31.  per  ton  for  land  carriage  of  90  miles. 

“The  Kowie  River  has  still  a Government  Esta- 
blishment of  Harbour  Master,  Officer  of  the  Cus- 
toms, &c.,  and  an  immense  Custom  House,  part  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a jail,  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  navigation  of  so  paltry  a stream  has  caused  it 
to  be  totally  neglected.  Only  one  vessel  has 
visited  it  for  three  years,  and  it  is  not  calculated, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  for  ves- 
sels exceeding  40  tons. 
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“ Graham’s  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  and 
the  second  in  size,  commerce,  and  consideration, 
within  the  Colony,  although  the  latest  formed,  and 
136  years  the  junior  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  situated 
about  25  miles  direct  from  the  sea.  In  1820  it 
consisted  of  twelve  dwellings,  and  a few  temporary 
sheds.  It  has  now  450  houses,  with  a population 
of  2000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  military. 

“ Bathurst  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
has  progressed  but  slowly,  from  its  more  success- 
ful rival,  Graham’s  Town,  absorbing  all  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  district. 

“ Port  Frances  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kowie  River,  hut  has  been  arrested  in  its  growth 
by  the  entire  desertion  of  the  port. 

“ Besides  these  three  towns,  there  are  several 
thriving  villages. 

“ The  climate,  without  exception  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  temperate  and  healthy,  although  very 
variable.  There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  the  term  of  human  life  appears  to 
average  that  of  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  Europe. 

“ In  some  places  the  soil  is  rich,  but  generally 
sandy.  Its  productions  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
returns,  as  well  as  the  general  resources,  and  other 
particulars  connected  with  the  district.” 
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Enter  Caffreland — Beka  River — Kongoo’s  Kraal — Water  baskets 
— Requisites  for  Travellers  — Kieskamma  River — Neutral  Ground 
— Wesley ville  Missionary  Station — Successful  Efforts  to  promote 
Civilization — Notes  on  Caffreland — State  of  Society — Succession 
of  Chiefs — Masters  of  Kraals — The  common  People — Modes  of 
Subsistence — Marriages — Native  Superstitions — Caffre  Weapons 
— Feasts — Amusements  and  Occupations — Mount  Coke — Caffre 
Guide — Wait-ci-little — Call  at  a Kraal — Hazardous  ford  of  the 
Kieskamma — Arrival  at  Fort  Willshire — Caffre  Fair — a Summer- 
set — The  Chumi  Station — Converted  Caffres — Fort  Beaufort — 
Migratory  habits  of  the  Boors — Koonap  Military  Station — Agree- 
able Meeting  of  Friends  at  the  Kaka  Post — Mission  to  the  Bi- 
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chuana  Chiefs — German  Naturalist — Glen  Avon  Farm — Horse 
sickness — Author  compelled  to  change  his  route — Somerset — 
Fresh  Difficulties — A disagreeable  day  with  an  old  Dutch  Widow 
— Thunder-storm — Irregular  charges  for  Horses — Itinerant  Black- 
smith— Hope  revived. 

Saturday , March  14.  — Having  passed  a very 
comfortable  night,  and  partaken  of  a good  break- 
fast, I took  leave  of  Mrs.  Lowen,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Caflre-Drift, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Great  Fish  River, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Lowen,  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  65th,  and  attended  by  two 
Hottentots  of  the  Mounted  Rifle  Corps. 

The  ford  of  the  Great  Fish  River  is  at  all  times 
hazardous,  and  occasionally  dangerous,  from  the 
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strength  of  the  current,  and  the  insecure  footing 
for  the  horses,  in  consequence  of  the  very  stony 
and  slippery  nature  of  the  bottom.  After  Captain 
Lowen  had  rendered  me  every  service  in  his  power, 
and  landed  me  safely  upon  the  Caffreland  border, 
lie  with  Mr.  Morgan  took  leave  of  me,  to  return  to 
their  station.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  very 
steep,  but  when  once  these  were  surmounted,  the 
ground  had  a very  level  surface  ; and  if  I might 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  long  grass  through 
which  I rode,  the  soil  was  excellent.  About  noon 
I passed  the  Beka  River,  and  stopped  on  the  eastern 
bank  to  refresh  the  men  and  horses,  near  the 
kraal  of  the  Caffre  chief,  Kongoo.  Some  people  of 
the  place  came  to  us,  but  I suspect  that  their  visit 
was  from  interested  motives.  Mrs.  Lowen  having 
kindly  provided  me  with  a cold  fowl  and  a small 
flask  of  wine,  I offered  a portion  of  these  to  one  or 
two  of  the  Caffres,  which  was  readily  accepted, 
and  they  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  lent  me  a small 
basket,  for  one  of  my  Hottentot  guides  to  fetch 
some  water  ; a mode  ( by  the  way)  that  may  seem 
novel  to  the  European  reader,  but  which  is  very 
common  in  Caffreland,  where  they  are  used  both 
for  milk  and  water.  These  baskets  are  made  of  so 
fine  a texture,  and  so  closely  worked  that  they  are 
quite  water-tight.  The  one  I used  held  about  a 
pint  and  a half.  I must  own  here,  that  my  neg- 
ligence in  leaving  myself  so  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  goodofflcesof  strangers  was  highly  blame- 
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able  ; for  a traveller  should  never  be  without  his 
own  resources  ; for  instance,  among  other  things, 
he  should  always  carry  a small  tin  cup  with  a 
handle,  by  which  it  could  be  appended  to  his  har- 
ness, or  any  other  convenient  place  * also  a quantity 
of  cord  and  twine,  with  a good  pocket  knife,  and 
(if  in  a country  where  he  cannot  be  certain  of 
finding  a bed)  a good  blanket,  as  well  as  a light 
travelling  cloak,  a piece  of  soap,  and  (is  there  a 
man  who  travels  without  one  ?)  a tooth-brush ; but 
there  is  no  need  to  encumber  himself  with  a 
razor,  for  I would  not  recommend  any  one  travelling 
into  the  interior  of  a country,  to  think  of  shaving 
from  the  time  he  leaves  the  capital,  until  he  has 
returned.  Of  course,  I allude  to  actual  travellers, 
not  to  those  highly  perfumed  idlers,  who  flutter 
from  town  to  town  throughout  Continental  Europe, 
in  search  of  a sensation. 

About  one  o’clock,  we  remounted  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  and  in  about  two  hours  forded  the 
Kieskamma  river,  leaving  the  neutral  ground  to 
enter  the  Caffre  country.  This  neutral  ground  is 
a portion  of  land  lying  between  the  Great  Fish 
River  and  the  Kieskamma,  and  is  so  called  from  an 
understanding  that  it  shall  not  be  located  by  the 
people  either  of  our  colony,  or  of  Caffreland.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  soil  is  generally  very  good. 
This  ground  was  so  set  apart,  at  a treaty  between 
Major  Frazer,  as  Commandant  of  the  frontier,  and 
Gaika,  to  whom  the  British  Government  had  af- 
2 s 
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forded  protection  against  the  other  Caffre  Chiefs. 
The  arrangement  was  completed  after  a great  com- 
mando, attended  by  a few  foot  soldiers,  and  artillery 
(regular  troops),  who  entered  Caffreland  in  August, 
1819,  and  scoured  the  country,  driving  the  Caffres 
before  them  in  every  direction,  and  capturing 
great  numbers  of  their  cattle,  which  they  brought 
back  with  them  to  the  frontier,  where  part  of  them 
were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commando, 
and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  boors  who  had 
suffered  loss  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Caffres. 

About  an  hour  and  a half  after  our  entrance  into 
Caffreland,  I arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw,  at  the  Missionary  establishment,*  where  I 
was  kindly  received  both  by  him  and  his  lady. 

Sunday,  15. — At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  I at- 
tended Divine  service,  which  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  to  about  one  hundred  of  the  Caffre 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  in  a building 
erected  for  the  purpose.  To  make  the  whole  cere- 
mony perfectly  intelligible  to  the  congregation, 
Mr.  Shaw  had  a Caffre  interpreter  by  his  side, 
who  seemed  well  acquainted  with  English,  and 
who  translated  the  sermon  according  to  the  idiom 
of  the  native  language,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  Mr. 
Shaw  read  it ; and  no  congregation  of  Christian 
worshippers  could  have  exhibited  more  attention, 
order,  and  decorum. 

* Wesleyville,  which  is  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea. 
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Mr.  Shaw  is  also  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
temporal  welfare  of  these  people,  no  less  than  their 
spiritual  interest,  by  trying  to  induce  them  to 
build  houses  after  the  European  manner,  in  order 
to  fix  their  residence,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
social  community.  A few  houses  have,  consequently, 
been  erected  at  Wesleyville,  but  that  title  is  more, 
at  present,  the  name  of  the  station  than  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  Mission  has  established  a shop  here, 
wishing  to  create  a desire  among  the  natives  for 
articles  commonly  used  in  civilized  life,  such  as 
tin-pots,  kettles,  various  articles  of  clothing,  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.  &c.,  which  they  gradually  learn  to 
use.  Such  are  the  first  steps  by  which  civiliza- 
tion advances  into  a country  of  independent  bar- 
barians, for 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

until  refinement  teaches  him  that  his  wants  are 
boundless. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  also  an  English  plough  for  his 
Caffre  servants,  which  he  makes  them  explain  the 
use  of  to  their  countrymen  ; lending  it  also,  for  this 
purpose,  to  all  who  desire  to  borrow  it.  This  kind 
preceptor  and  his  wife  live  here,  surrounded  by 
Caffres,  in  the  most  perfect  security,  respected  and 
generally  beloved.  Mrs.  Shaw  had  several  Caffre 
children  to  attend  her,  daughters  of  a C afire  Chief, 
to  whom  she  had  taught  English,  and  accustomed 
to  wear  the  English  dress.  These  girls  declared, 
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that  they  preferred  living  with  their  protectress,  to 
residing  among  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Shaw  frequently  invited  the  Chiefs  to  his 
table,  one  of  whom  displayed  very  good  manners, 
and  used  his  knife  and  fork  with  the  ease  of  an 
European.  It  was  a part  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  policy  to 
keep  up  a constant  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
and  to  render  his  house  attractive  to  their  principal 
men,  by  which  means  he  gained  their  confidence, 
and,  as  he  thoroughly  understood  their  language, 
customs,  and  prejudices,  and  made  a point  of  con- 
versing with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  his  influ- 
ence was  daily  increasing,  and  his  general  utility 
widely  extending.  I requested  him  to  favour  me 
with  a succinct  account  of  their  customs  and 
peculiarities,  and  he  most  obligingly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  remarks,  the  result  of  his  own 
observation. 

“ Stale  of  Society. — The  whole  community  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  the  Chiefs,  called 
Inkosi ; the  masters  of  kraals,  called  Pagati ; and 
the  common  people,  Albantu , literally  people. 

“ Succession  of  Chiefs. — All  the  sons  of  a Chief  in- 
herit the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  father’s 
rank  : these  are  numerous,  and  clearly  defined, 
tending  greatly  to  distinguish  this  order  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  death  of 
a Chief,  his  clan  is  divided  among  his  sons,  but  not 
in  equal  portions ; and,  it  generally  happens,  that, 
in  a very  few  years,  one  of  the  brethren  (com- 
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monly  the  father’s  favourite)  acquires  so  much 
superiority  over  his  brothers,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  his  government  in  all  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  tribe,  while  they  continue 
to  exercise  a circumscribed  authority  over  their 
own  particular  clans  in  all  minor  matters ; such, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  superior 
Chief. 

“The  succession  of  their  principal  Chiefs,  so  far 
as  tradition  affords  any  information,  is  stated,  with 
accuracy,  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  Account  of  the  Caffres, 
in  the  Appendix  to  Thompson’s  Travels.  The  in- 
fluence of  minor  Chiefs,  depends  on  the  number  of 
their  vassals.  This  proves  a great,  indeed  the  only 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  their  power. 

“ Masters  of  Kraals — being  rich,  and,  among  the 
common  people,  influential,  are  treated  with  great 
respect  by  the  Chiefs ; who  usually  consult  them 
on  all  matters  of  importance.  These  men  com- 
pose the  Court  of  Judicature,  before  which  offences 
against  the  laws  are  tried,  and  by  which  disputes 
are  settled. 

“ The  Common  People  are  all  free,  but  expediency 
teaches  them  to  adopt  a cringing  servility  to  the 
two  higher  classes,  whom  to  offend  is  to  provoke 
certain  ruin. 

“ Mode  of  Subsistence, — The  Caffres  depend  chiefly 
on  their  cattle  for  subsistence.  Hence  their  life  is 
of  the  most  simple  and  pastoral  kind  ; and  would, 
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to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  so  novel  a sight 
as  a nation  of  graziers,  seem  inert,  and  indolent ; 
however,  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  fre- 
quent predatory  incursions  of  neighbouring  clans, 
afford  them  almost  constant  employment,  though 
it  would  violate  truth  to  represent  them  as  being  in- 
dustrious. They  rise  early,  and  after  sunrise  milk 
their  cows.  The  milk  is  immediately  poured  into 
leathern  sacks  ( instuba ),  where  it  remains  an  hour, 
while  it  is  fermenting ; it  is  then  poured  into 
baskets  of  a peculiar  texture,  some  of  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  men  ; others  for  the 
women  ; unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  latter 
are  under  a restriction  ; and  a part  is  given  to  the 
children  ; thus  the  whole  kraal  make  their  breakfast 
together.  If  they  have  boiled  corn,  bread,  or  any 
other  kind  of  food,  it  is  distributed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. After  their  meal,  the  men  either  go  out  to  hunt, 
or  wander  about,  visiting  other  kraals,  especially  any 
place  where  a marriage,  a law-suit,  or  any  other 
object  of  interest  is  likely  to  congregate  a number 
of  persons  ; in  these  cases  they  have  the  double 
gratification  of  feasting  and  talking  ; hearing  news, 
and  relating  anecdotes,  with  as  much  gout  as  the 
natives  of  a more  polished  region.  The  women 
are  more  domestic  than  the  men  ; and,  in  the 
planting  season,  busy  themselves  in  their  gardens  ; 
at  other  times,  they  find  employment  in  making 
skin-cloaks  (karosses),  mats,  baskets,  &c.  The 
boys  take  care  of  the  calves,  while  the  young  men 
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have  a charge  over  the  cattle,  which  they  milk. 
The  girls  and  women  generally  remain  with  their 
mothers.  The  next  regular  meal  at  which  the 
Caffres  assemble,  is  in  the  evening,  when  they  all 
return  to  their  homes  about  sunset  (unless  they 
chance  to  be  at  a great  distance).  The  cows 
are  then  milked  again,  and  supper  served  in  the 
same  way  as  breakfast.  But  although  there  are 
but  two  regular  meals,  the  Caffres  are  ready  to  eat 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  ; and  when  they  kill  a bul- 
lock, which  is  comparatively  seldom,  the  wdiole 
neighbourhood  assemble,  and  they  continue  eating 
throughout  the  day,  rarely  leaving  even  a frag- 
ment. Travellers  are  always  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and  when  a Caffre,  on  his  journey,  stops 
at  a kraal,  he  is  sure  of  a lodging,  and  a share  of 
the  best  food,  without  any  remuneration  being 
expected. 

“ Marriages . — Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them ; 
some  of  the  Chiefs  having  ten  or  more  wives ; and 
many  of  the  Pagati,  as  well  as  inferior  persons, 
twro  or  three  each.  There  are  two  methods  of 
negotiating  a marriage  among  the  Caffres  ; some- 
times a young  woman  is  brought  to  a kraal  by  her 
relations  and  friends,  who  inform  the  master  that 
they  have  brought  her  as  a wife  to  some  particular 
person  belonging  to  his  kraal  : the  parties  then 
hold  a debate  upon  the  subject,  and  if  the  offer  is 
accepted,  one  or  more  cattle  are  killed  ; a feast 
and  a dance  follow,  and  the  marriage  is  consum- 
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mated.  In  this  case,  there  are  fewer  cattle  given 
in  exchange  for  the  bride,  than  when  a man  sends 
his  friends  to  a kraal,  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  of  asking  the  master’s  consent  for  him 
to  have  a young  woman  ; for  then,  if  the  offer  is 
accepted,  a great  number  of  cattle  are  demanded, 
as  the  young  woman  is  supposed  to  have  greatly 
captivated  the  man,  who,  through  his  friends, 
solicits  her  in  marriage. 

cc  The  number  of  cattle  given  for  a wife,  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  viz.  for  the  common 
people,  and  Pagati,  from  two  to  fifteen  head  ; and, 
for  wives  of  Chiefs,  or  their  daughters  married  to 
plebeians,  the  price  varies  from  ten  to  seventy  ; 
however,  this  is  not  all  clear  gain  to  the  friends  of 
the  bride,  for  they  are  expected  to  make  large  pre- 
sents of  beads,  and  other  expensive  ornaments,  to 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  as  wTell  as  to  send 
the  bride  attired  in  a profusion  of  the  most  costly 
Caffre  ornaments. 

“ Burials . — The  common  people,  and  Pagati,  are 
often  not  buried  at  all  ; frequently,  when  a person 
is  expected  to  die,  he  is  taken  to  a neighbouring 
kloof,  or  bush,  and  there  left  alone  : if  he  dies  in 
his  hut,  he  is  dragged  into  the  bush,  and  there  left 
to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  or  otherwise  the  kraal 
is  forsaken  by  its  inhabitants,  who  remove  to  an- 
other place,  leaving  the  deceased  in  his  hut  where 
he  died.  This  barbarous  custom  is  still  very  gene- 
ral ; but  since  the  Missionaries  have  been  estab- 
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lished  in  their  country,  many  of  the  natives  have 
begun  to  bury  their  dead. 

<£  Inferior  Chiefs,  and  the  various  members  of  their 
families,  are  usually  buried  by  digging  a hole,  and 
putting  the  corpse  therein  without  any  ceremony. 
The  principal  Chiefs  are  buried  in  their  cattle-folds, 
where  a number  of  cattle  are  kept  for  the  susten- 
ance of  three  or  four  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  the  grave  for  at  least  a year,  during  which 
time  they  must  live  apart  from  their  families.  In 
requital  of  this  duty  to  their  deceased  master,  their 
persons  are  ever  after  considered  sacred,  and  it 
would  be  accounted  the  greatest  crime  to  strike, 
or  otherwise  injure  them  ; and  the  son  of  their  late 
Chief  would  be  sure  to  visit  with  speedy  vengeance 
so  gross  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  All 
the  clothes,  ornaments,  and  weapons  of  the  de- 
ceased, are  buried. with  him.  Widows  mourn  for 
their  dead  husbands  by  living  a month  or  two 
apart  from  society,  among  the  glens  and  bushes. 
Widowers,  in  like  manner,  mourn  for  their  de- 
parted waves,  but  seldom  longer  than  one  month; 
in  both  cases,  after  this  seclusion  is  past,  the 
mourners  have  new  skin-cloaks  made,  cattle  being 
killed  for  the  purpose.  They  are  no  longer  re- 
stricted from  the  use  of  milk ; and  they  resume 
their  ornaments,  entering  into  society  as  before. 

“ Witchcraft  is  the  great  bane  of  the  country;  and 
if  the  people  were  once  redeemed  from  the  super- 
stitious fears  which  it,  engenders,  their  social  and 
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moral  condition  would  be  rapidly  improved.  Al- 
most every  unusual,  or  severe  disease,  whether 
amongst  the  people,  or  their  cattle,  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  witchcraft.  There  are  certain 
persons  in  the  country  (chiefly  women),  who  pre- 
tend to  the  power  of  discovering  those  who  exercise 
a malignant  influence  over  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  profess,  in  general,  to  be  guided  by  dreams  ; 
but,  when  the  clan,  or  people  of  the  kraal,  are  as- 
sembled, and  formed  into  a ring,  the  witch  doctress 
usually  runs  round  a few  times,  performing  many 
unmeaning  and  ridiculous  antics,  and  then  affects 
to  smell  one  or  two  persons,  whom  she  names  as 
the  offenders.  The  persons  charged  are  then  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture,  which  is  generally  very 
severe  ; such  as  burning  the  most  tender  and  sen- 
sible parts  of  the  body  with  heated  stones  ; beating 
them  with  knobbed  sticks ; or  stretching  them  on 
the  ground,  where  they  are  tied  to  stakes,  driven 
into  the  earth  ; and  when  their  bodies  have  been 
besmeared  with  grease,  throwing  over  them  my- 
riads of  a species  of  ant,  which  bite  so  severely 
that  they  excite  the  sufferer  to  a state  of  frenzy. 
To  gain  a respite  from  these  torments,  the  un- 
happy wretches  frequently  declare  themselves  to 
be  guilty  ; in  which  case,  they  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  articles  by  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  accomplished  their  spells:  when,  if  the 
doctress  declares  that  the  culprit  has  made  a full 
revelation,  he  is  set  free,  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
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cattle,  which  become  the  property  of  the  Chief ; 
who,  however,  distributes  them  among  his  adhe- 
rents. When  the  Chiefs  are  ill,  and  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  the  accused 
persons  are  put  to  death  ; but  this  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  formerly. 

“ Weapons. — Their  defensive  armour  is  a large 
shield,  made  of  an  ox-hide,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  body.  By  the  dexterous  use  of 
this,  they  have  the  power  of  giving  a new  direction 
to  the  assaigays  of  their  enemy,  so  that  they  glide 
past  without  doing  any  injury.  They  frequently 
practise  the  use  of  the  shield.  The  assaigay  is  their 
only  offensive  instrument : of  these  the  men  usually 
carry  about  seven  each,  when  they  go  to  wrar,  and 
when  they  have  thrown  all  at  the  enemy,  they 
pick  up  those  that  have  been  thrown  at  them,  and 
so  the  fight  continues  until  one  party  begins  to  fly. 
In  following  a retreating  enemy,  they  never  give 
quarter,  but  they  never  pursue  an  enemy  far,  but 
turn  off  to  seize  their  cattle,  esteeming  the  plunder 
more  valuable  than  the  victory.  They  always 
carry  the  kiri,  or  knobbed  stick,  and  also  a long 
fencing-stick,  called  intonga  ; but  these  are  more 
used  in  private  quarrels  than  in  war. 

“ Feasts  and  Dancing. — Every  time  a beast  is 
killed  there  is  a feast  at  the  kraal,  which  is  often 
accompanied  by  dancing.  Marriage  and  circumci- 
sion feasts  afford  a constant  round  of  merriment  for 
the  young  people,  who  follow  it  with  an  eagerness 
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that,  is  often  utterly  destructive  of  morality  ; for 
with  these  dances  are  connected  scenes  of  depravity 
unfit  to  be  described. 

“ The  men  who  dance  are  unclothed,  except  by 
a small  skin  of  fur  loosely  tied  on  their  shoulders. 
These  men,  linked  arm-in-arm,  jump  up  perpen- 
dicularly, in  regular  time,  making  all  the  while  a 
dismal  humming  noise,  which  forms  a sort  of  bass 
to  the  shrill  notes  of  a party  of  women,  who  stand 
behind  beating  time,  by  clapping  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  by  thumping  with  sticks  upon  a dry 
bullock’s  hide. 

“ The  women  do  not  dance,  unless  the  occasional 
running  to  and  fro,  of  the  elder  ones,  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  stepping  in  regular  time  may  be 
called  dancing.  Immediately  after  a good  harvest 
they  frequently  make  a kind  of  drunken  revel. 
By  malting  the  Caffre  corn  (millet)  they  contrive 
to  make  a bad  kind  of  beer,  which  when  drank  to 
excess  produces  intoxication,  however,  they  have 
more  self-control  in  this  respect  than  many  Euro- 
peans, for  they  seldom  indulge  in  those  drunken 
frolics,  in  fear  lest  their  corn  magazine  should  fail 
them. 

“ Pursuits. — The  Caffres  seem  to  have  a dislike 
to  all  aquatic  occupations,  they  have  neither  boats 
nor  canoes,  although  the  country  abounds  with 
rivers,  many  of  which,  from  the  bar  at  their  entrance 
to  a distance  of  many  miles,  form  very  extensive 
sheets  of  water.  They  seldom  attempt  to  catch 
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fish,  against  which  their  prejudice  is  so  great,  that 
they  would  on  no  account  partake  of  it  as  food. 
Shellfish  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
of  that  they  are  very  fond. 

££  They  very  rarely  bathe,  nor  do  they  often  use 
water  for  ablution. 

££  Perhaps  their  extreme  attachment  to  a pastoral 
life,  as  well  as  the  known  danger  of  any  attempt  to 
pass  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  may  prevent  their  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  numerous  advantages  that 
might  be  afforded  by  the  navigation  of  their  rivers. 
Their  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  perhaps  their 
natural  indolence,  may  likewise  deter  them  from 
nautical  experiments,  no  less  than  their  dislike  to 
fish.” 

On  Sunday  evening  I visited  the  kraal  of  Kongoo's 
tribe,  and  went  into  that  Chief's  hut,  the  entrance 
of  which  was  so  low  that  I had  to  bend  almost  upon 
my  hands  and  knees  before  I could  pass  it,  and 
when  I had  done  so,  I was  obliged  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  which  was  indeed  the  least  insufferable 
position,  as  it  enabled  me  in  some  measure  to  avoid 
the  smoke. 

Monday , 16. — I left  Wesleyville  at  5 a.m.  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  for  Mount  Coke.  Wesleyville  is  the 
oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  Missionary 
station  in  Caffreland,  its  situation  is  also  very  pic- 
turesque. Imagine  a neat  little  village  on  a hill  side ; 
a Kloof  beneath,  cultivated  with  Caffre  and  Indian 
corn,  as  well  as  many  fruit  trees,  the  surrounding 
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country  beautifully  wooded,  like  an  English  park, 
the  hills  and  plains  abounding  with  cattle,  and  a 
number  of  Caffre  kraals  interspersed  over  this 
fertile  landscape. 

The  place  towards  which  I was  now  bending  my 
course,  was  another  of  the  Wesleyan  establishments, 
sixteen  miles  distant,  where  we  arrived  about  half- 
past eight,  and  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young.  Their  establishment  being  conducted 
precisely  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at  Wesleyville, 
it  offered  no  novelty  for  my  examination  ; and  I 
accordingly  determined  to  proceed  at  once  on  my 
journey  : in  consequence  of  which  resolve,  Mr. 
Young  provided  me  with  horses,  and  a Caffre  guide, 
with  whom  I set  out  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  Fort 
Wiltshire,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  where 
I hoped  to  arrive  before  sunset ; but  in  this  I was 
disappointed,  through  the  perverseness  of  my 
guide,  who  took  me  a road  which  he  was  strictly 
ordered  to  avoid  ; a part  of  which  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  a foot-path  along  the  sides  of  stony 
ranges,  and  occasionally  crossing  small  ridges  ; in 
some  parts  we  were  obliged  to  break  our  way 
through  the  branches  of  trees,  brambles  and  thorny 
bushes,  the  thorns  of  which  were  strong  enough, 
not  only  to  tear  one  s clothes,  but,  without  extreme 
caution,  to  inflict  severe  wounds.  The  Dutch  call 
these  thorns  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Vokam 
Betche.  or  Wait-a-littlc , and  indeed  if  you  did  not 
wait  to  extricate  yourself  gently,  you  would  be 
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sadly  lacerated.  They  are  like  so  many  unbarbed 
fish-hooks,  and  nearly  as  much  curved.  It  was 
from  Mr.  Young's  knowledge  of  the  inconvenience 
of  this  road,  and  his  own  experience  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  these  thorns,  that  he  had  so  positively 
forbidden  the  guide  to  take  this  path.  There  was 
a road  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  a little  longer  round 
but  much  easier  travelled,  which  was  that  I ought 
to  have  taken,  but  owing  to  my  ignorance  of 
the  route,  I had  no  means  of  judging,  until, 
from  the  inconveniences  I experienced,  I was 
convinced  he  had  deceived  me.  I suffered  severely 
from  the  obstacles  in  the  path,  receiving  several 
violent  blows  on  the  head,  and  scratches  on  my 
person,  owing  to  my  want  of  sight.  My  hat  was 
frequently  knocked  off,  and  in  some  cases  I was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  follow  the  horse,  finding 
it  impossible  to  proceed  even  with  my  face  bent 
down  to  the  animal’s  mane.  These  interruptions 
caused  us  to  proceed  very  slowly,  however,  soon 
after  sunset  we  arrived  at  a Caffre  kraal,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  huts,  where  we  stopped  for  my  guide 
to  have  some  chat  with  his  countrymen,  which 
was  I suppose  his  chief  object  in  coming  this  road. 
He  procured  some  milk  for  me,  but  could  get 
nothing  for  our  poor  horses,  therefore,  after  a little 
delay,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  encoun- 
tered a few  Caffres  returning  to  their  kraal,  who 
were  all  very  civil.  About  ten  o'clock  we  arrived 
at  the  bank  of  the  Kieskamma,  directly  opposite  to 
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Fort  Wiltshire,  but  from  the  rush  of  the  water,  and 
the  delay  of  the  Caffre  in  wandering  up  and  down 
to  look  for  the  ford,  which,  owing  to  the  noise  and 
darkness,  was  I conclude  difficult  to  distinguish,  I 
had  little  hope  of  getting  across  that  night,  but 
expected  that  I should  have  to  remain  until  morn- 
ing; under  a bush,  without  fire  or  refreshment, 
excepting  cold  water,  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an 
attack  from  wild  elephants  and  tigers.  However, 
he  at  last  found  the  ford  within  sound  of  the  water- 
fall, the  noise  of  which  was  very  appalling,  and  I 
must  own  that  the  idea  of  passing  the  river  in  the 
dark  was  not  at  all  agreeable,  but  as  the  guide 
ventured  into  the  water  without  hesitation,  I 
followed,  considering  that  if  there  were  any 
serious  danger,  he  would  probably  be  as  much 
alarmed  as  myself,  consequently  we  ‘ breasted  the 
torrent’  together,  though  certainly  not  without 
risk,  for  the  horses  had  great  difficulty  in  ad- 
vancing against  the  stream,  and  if  they  had  slip- 
ped we  must  both  have  been  carried  away  with 
the  current.  I felt  conscious  of  this  as  soon  as  we 
were  fairly  immersed,  and  kept  myself  prepared 
to  swim,  intending  neither  to  go  with,  nor  against 
the  stream,  but  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  on  any 
side,  so  as  to  reach  either  of  the  banks  as  circum- 
stances favoured  ; however,  luckily  for  me,  I had  no 
occasion  to  put  my  skill  to  so  severe  a test,  as  wc 
landed  in  perfect  safety,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  Fort  Willshire,  where  the  Commandant, 
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Captain  Friend,  gave  me  a very  gratifying  recep- 
tion, having  been  apprised  of  my  movements. 

Tuesday , 17. — I was  invited  to  remain  at  the 
Fort  the  following  day,  to  be  present  at  the  Caff  re 
fair,  which  is  held  on  every  Wednesday,  when  the 
average  attendance  of  Caffres  amounts  to  about 
1000  ; the  articles  they  bring  are  horns,  hides, 
skins  of  various  animals,  and  samboks  (riding 
whips  cut  out  of  the  hides  of  the  hippopotami  and 
rhinoceros),  mats  and  baskets  of  rushes,  earthen 
pots,  wild  honey  in  comb,  and  (when  plentiful) 
maize  and  millet ; these  they  exchange  chiefly  for 
beads  and  buttons,  but  they  are  rapidly  acquiring 
a taste  for  more  useful  articles,  namely,  implements 
of  husbandry,  tin  pots,  clothing,  handkerchiefs,  & c. 
Being  pressed  for  time  I would  not  wait  for  the 
fair,  but  at  ten  o’clock  took  leave  of  Captain  Friend, 
and  also  of  Dr.  Minto,  at  whose  house  I had  been 
kindly  lodged,  in  consequence  of  the  Commandant 
having  a large  family,  and  but  confined  apartments 
for  their  accommodation. 

Fort  Wiltshire  is  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Graham's  Town,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  an  enclosed  square  of  build- 
ings, with  a small  bastion  at  each  angle,  surmounted 
by  a few  field-pieces. 

Their  mode  of  barter,  at  the  above  mentioned 
Caffre-fair,  is  as  follows  : — 

“At  11  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  a flag 
is  hoisted  from  the  Fort,  and  almost  immediately 
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after,  straggling  groups  of  Caffres  may  be  seen 
advancing  from  the  mountain  tops,  the  women 
bearing  on  their  head  the  merchandise  for  the  fair, 
consisting  of  hides,  horns,  mats,  milk,  and  green 
forage,  and  accompanied  by  their  husbands.  On 
arriving  at  the  market  the  hides  are  ranged  in  front, 
the  horns  immediately  behind  them,  then  the  mats, 
milk,  and  green  forage.  The  average  number  of 
hides  appears  to  be  about  eight  hundred,  and  from 
one  to  two  thousand  horns.  A small  space  is  left 
between  the  property  of  each  Caffre,  and  thus  a 
very  long  front  line  is  extended.  Mats  may  be 
obtained  in  any  number  by  bespeaking  them.  In 
exchange  for  these  articles,  the  Caffre  trader  offers 
beads,  buttons,  brass  wire,  and  common  hand- 
kerchiefs : each  trader  is  attended  by  a soldier 
from  the  Fort,  and  four  or.five  Caffre  servants,  who 
visit  the  fair  for  this  purpose,  and  are  paid  by  the 
trader.  The  business  of  the  soldier  is  to  prevent 
pilfering  and  preserve  order;  in  case  of  dispute, 
which  seldom  arises,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Fort,  whose  decision  is  final. 
The  number  of  licensed  traders  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  and  by  a private  arrangement  amongst 
themselves,  the  barter  commences  at  2 o'clock,  the 
hour  being  made  known  by  sound  of  trumpet  from 
the  Fort : at  this  moment  all  is  bustle,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  exchange  of  property  is  truly  as- 
tonishing : the  horns  are  first  disposed  of,  then  a 
pause  is  observed  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
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trumpet  sounds  again,  and  the  barter  for  the  hides 

commences,  with,  if  possible,  increased  alacrity. 

Whatever  a trader  is  disposed  to  offer  for  a hide, 

he  places  on  it,  and  if  the  Caffre  woman  does  not 

approve  of  it,  he  perhaps  adds  another  button  or  a 

bit  of  wire,  and  when  she  deems  the  compensation 

adequate,  she  takes  it  up  : this  is  the  signal  for 

the  trader’s  servant,  who  immediately  snatches 

*/ 

away  the  hide,  and  runs  a rope  through  a hole  that 
is  formed  in  it  by  pegging  it  down  to  dry ; and 
then  proceeds  to  the  next  hide.  In  this  manner 
all  the  hides  and  horns  are  purchased  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  The  nuts,  milk,  and  forage,  not  being 
considered  such  staple  articles,  are  generally 
disposed  of  before  the  first  trumpet  sounds,  and  in 
one  hour  and  a half  the  whole  business  of  the  fair 
is  completed.  The  fair  is  held  immediately  in 
front  of  the  barracks.’* — South  African  Advertiser. 

The  establishment  of  these  fairs,  with  our  Mis- 
sionary stations  in  their  country,  have  already  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  effects  ; not  only  in 
removing  all  apprehensions  of  farther  hostilities, 
and  thereby  softening  the  enmity  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  Caffres  and  Colonists,  and 
preserving  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  but  it  lias 
even  led  to  a friendly  intercourse,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  of  a permanent  character,  at  it  is  likely  to 
prove  productive  of  solid  advantages  to  both  nations. 
The  Caffres  are  already  sensible  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  Missionaries.  The  advantages 
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which  have  been  derived  from  their  good  example 
and  instruction,  have  been  clearly  evinced  by  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  civilized  life,  and 
a gradual  extension  of  the  regard,  confidence  and 
respect  from  the  Chiefs,  and  other  influential  per- 
sons among  tire  Caffre  tribes. 

I set  off  with  a Caffre  guide,  and  two  bad  horses, 
for  the  Missionary  station  at  the  Chumi,  about 
thirty  miles  distant.  I had  not  been  long  on  the 
road  before  I got  a complete  summerset,  owing  to 
my  horse  suddenly  taking  it  into  his  head  to  rub 
his  nose  upon  the  ground,  which  practical  joke 
laid  us  both  sprawling  together,  but  fortunately 
without  injury  to  either,  though  greatly  to  the 
alarm  of  my  Caffre  guide,  who  I presume  imagined 
that  his  reward  depended  upon  delivering  me  up 
safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  He 
accordingly  proposed  to  exchange  horses,  an  offer 
which  I gladly  accepted,  but  gained  no  advantage 
by  it  ; both  animals  being  so  bad,  that  the  only 
difficulty  lay  in  determining  which  was  the  worst. 
Selection  had  not  been  in  our  power  at  Fort  Will- 
shire,  as  these  two  formed  the  whole  stud  of  the 
station,  and  they  were  without  owners,  having  been 
found  in  the  bush,  where  they  had  probably  been 
left  as  totally  past  service. 

I arrived  at  the  station  about  half-past  four,  and 
waited  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  : the  former 
took  me  round  the  settlement,  and  shewed  me  two 
or  three  small  houses,  built  at  his  instigation,  in 
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the  European  fashion,  by  some  young  Caffres,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity,  and  married  wives  ac- 
cording to  British  usage.  These  lived  with  their 
families  in  their  new  houses,  and  were  very  indus- 
trious, well-conducted  young  persons  : they  ap- 
peared to  be  much  pleased  with  their  newly- 
adopted  habits  ; and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their 
example  will  be  extensively  followed  by  their 
countrymen : this,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
for  when  they  become  accustomed  to  the  conveni- 
ences of  an  English  dwelling,  contra-distinguished 
from  their  smoky,  bee-hive  huts,  into  which  the 
occupants  are  obliged  to  creep  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  I think  such  intelligent  people  will 
not  be  desirous  of  returning  to  their  national 
customs. 

Wednesday , 18. — I left  this  station  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  for  Fort  Beaufort,  a distance  of 
twenty  miles,  over  a very  hilly  and  indifferent 
road,  and,  owing  to  some  drizzling  rain,  a very 
slippery  one,  so  that  my  horse  was  frequently  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  once  his  body  actually 
touched  the  ground  ; but,  fortunately,  I kept  my 
seat,  until,  by  a sudden  spring,  he  regained  his 
footing.  We  rested  at  a Caff  re  kraal,  about  half- 
way. I there  entered  one  of  their  smoky  huts,  and 
partly  dried  my  clothes,  while  the  guide  procured 
provender  for  the  horses.  We  arrived  at  Fort 
Beaufort  about  ten  o’clock  ; and  I had  the  pleasure 
of  breakfasting  with  the  Commandant  of  this 
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frontier  fortress,  Captain  Batty,  whose  society  was 
very  agreeable,  and  I enjoyed  myself  much,  after 
so  long  and  dismal  a ride. 

Fort  Beaufort  is  seated  on  a tongue  of  land  that 
is  formed  by  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Kat  River, 
a stream  that  falls  into  the  Great  Fish  River;  the 
barracks  consist  of  two  rows  of  low  mud  buildings  ; 
one  occupied  by  a company  of  infantry,  and  the 
other  by  a troop  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Corps; 
besides  which,  there  is  a rans;e  of  buildings  for 
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the  Commissariat  stores,  while  the  officers  reside 
in  detached  cottages ; and  there  is  a small  distinct 
building  for  their  mess-room,  & c.  There  are 
several  officers  belonging  to  this  establishment, 
and  they  have  a very  comfortable  mess.  While 
sitting  with  Captain  Batty,  a messenger  came  from 
Gaika,  requesting  an  interview ; but,  suspecting 
that  his  object  was  merely  to  make  a demand  for 
rum,  Captain  Batty  declined  receiving  him,  ex- 
cusing himself  on  the  plea  of  being  engaged  with 
a stranger.  Gaika  was,  at  this  time,  on  his  return 
from  Graham’s  Town  to  his  own  kraal  and  country, 
on  the  border  of  which,  Fort  Beaufort  is  situated.  I 
passed  near  his  kraal,  on  my  way  from  Fort  Wiltshire 
to  the  Chumi ; but,  as  I had  already  visited  many 
of  the  Caffre  habitations,  and  had  sufficiently  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  respecting  Gaika,  in  my  interviews 
with  him  at  Graham’s  Town,  I felt  no  desire,  even 
had  he  been  at  home,  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  one  who  was  degraded  into  a mere  sensualist, 
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and  whose  craving  avarice  converted  him  into  an 
importunate  and  troublesome  mendicant. 

After  an  early  dinner,  I took  leave  of  Captain 
Batty,  and  proceeded  to  another  frontier  station, 
called  Koonap,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in 
which  ride  I was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  commissariat.  On  our  way  we  passed  some 
Dutch  boors,  who  had  left  their  farms  with  their 
cattle,  to  take  up  their  station  at  this  place,  where 
they  possessed  the  advantage  of  better  pasture.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  boors  to  travel 
from  home,  taking  their  cattle,  a part  of  their 
family,  with  a waggon  for  a sleeping  apartment, 
and  a small  stock  of  provisions,  and  sojourning 
upon  any  spot  of  ground,  that  happens  for  the  time 
to  be  unoccupied,  and  where  there  is  good  graz- 
ing. Having  remained  as  long  as  suits  their  con- 
venience, or,  until  they  think  that  the  rains  have 
replenished  their  own  meadows,  they  return  home 
to  their  farms  at  their  leisure. 

The  following  picture  of  a South  African  farm, 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  new  settler  in 
that  Colony.  “ A drought  of  two  years  sometimes 
dries  up  what  is  called  the  perennial  streams  and 
fountains,  and  so  far  from  suffering  crops  of  any 
description  to  ripen,  drive  the  cattle  and  even  the 
inhabitants  to  a distance  from  their  homes,  in  pur- 
suit of  water,  for  the  bare  support  of  animal  life  ; at 
other  times,  the  rust  wastes  whole  districts  like  fire  ; 
and  when  other  plagues  abate,  an  inundation  of 
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locusts,  darkening  the  air,  and  sweeping  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  every  blade  of  corn,  and 
from  the  trees  every  green  leaf,  suddenly  leaves 
the  owner  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  midst  of  a 
brown  desert.  It  is  usual  with  new-comers  to  tax 
the  people  we  are  speaking  of  with  indolence,  and 
to  propose  fresh  imposts,  with  the  benevolent  view  of 
compelling  them  to  exert  their  strength  and  industry. 
The  remedy  every  one  sees  to  be  ridiculous,  and  a 
little  close  observation  satisfies  us  that  the  disease  is 
imaginary.  The  charge  is  a calumny.  The  boors  la- 
bour as  much,  and  risk  as  much,  as  the  climate,  with 
all  its  uncertainties  and  drawbacks,  makes  it  prudent 
or  safe  to  do.  Those  who,  from  inexperience,  have 
attempted  more,  have,  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy,  lamented  their  rashness,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat.  Caution  in  outlay,  not  less  than 
activity,  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a South  African 
Farmer.  To  force  the  production  of  what  will 
not  pay  the  charges  incurred,  is  not  industry,  but 
waste  and  extravagance.” — Commercial  Advertiser. 

We  crossed  the  Koonap River  about  seven  o'clock, 
and  immediately  after  arrived  at  the  station,  where 
we  passed  a very  pleasant  evening  with  Captain 
Armstrong,  the  Commandant. 

Thursday , 19. — There  was  nothing  particularly 
interesting  at  this  station.  A very  hilly  country 
lies  on  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  a cham- 
paign country  in  the  opposite  direction.  I set  off 
about  day-light,  in  company  with  Captain  Arm- 
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strong,  and  Dr.  Fox  ; the  former  of  whom  could 
not  proceed  far,  being  obliged  to  return  to  his 
quarters  ; while  the  latter  accompanied  me  as  far 
as  the  Kaka  Post.  On  our  way,  we  called  at  the 
farm  of  Piet  Erasmus,  the  Field  Cornet.  I was 
now  proceeding  towards  Somerset,  and  my  road 
had  skirted  the  base  of  a range  of  mountains  at  my 
right-hand,  passing  over  a pretty  level  space  until 
my  arrival  at  the  Kaka  Post,  which  was  formerly 
a military  station,  but  now  belongs  to  Captain 
Stockenstrom.  To  my  very  agreeable  surprise,  I 
here  found  my  kind  friend  Capt.  Campbell,  with 
whom  I resided  at  Graham's  Town  ; he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  Messrs.  Chase  and  White  on  a mis- 
sion beyond  the  frontier,  among  the  Bichuana 
tribes,  who  were  in  a most  lamentable  state  of 
starvation.  The  object  of  the  journey  was  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Bichuana  Chiefs,  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  their  suffering  people. 

I regretted  that  the  want  of  horses  prevented  me 
from  accompanying  them  ; for  I was  obliged  to 
proceed  some  distance  beyond  the  Kaka  Post  with 
the  same  horses  that  I had  set  out  with  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1 also  met,  at  this  place,  the  celebrated  German 
Naturalist,  Wehdermann,  whose  occupation  in  this 
Colony  has  been  the  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  trees,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  he  very 
accurately  describes,  and  appends  to  the  account 
drawings  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  also 
the  birds  and  insects  who  inhabit,  or  feed  upon 
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them  : he  likewise  makes  a small  box,  in  the  form 
of  a book,  from  each  variety  ; the  boarding  of  the 
book  is  made  out  of  the  heart- wood  of  the  tree  ; 
the  back  out  of  a strip  of  the  bark  ; and  the  centre 
forms  a cavity  to  contain  the  written  description, 
and  the  drawings  of  that  identical  specimen.  The 
box  is  closed  by  a slide  at  the  end.  Out  of  the  sale 
of  these  specimens,  he  contrives  to  make  a liveli- 
hood ; however,  his  expenses  are  necessarily  very 
small,  as  he  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  when 
he  visits  a farm-house,  no  one  thinks  of  making 
a demand  upon  him,  for  any  accommodation  or 
refreshment  that  he  might  require. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Captain  Campbell,  and  his 
party,  set  out  on  their  journey  over  the  mountains, 
and  I,  soon  after,  towards  Somerset,  over  a level 
country.  At  a farm-house,  near  the  Fish  River,  I 
fortunately  got  fresh  horses  to  take  me  to  Glen 
Avon,  where,  about  sun-set,  I arrived.  This  is  an 
excellent  farm,  within  three  miles  of  Somerset,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Hart,  who  formerly  served  in  the 
Cape  corps,  and,  who,  at  the  first  establishment  of 
the  settlement,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment farm,  at  Somerset.  This  gentleman  is  a very 
intelligent  and  active  person ; and  his  success  in 
farming  has  been  proportioned  to  his  good  sense, 
for  he  appears  to  adopt  his  means  to  the  end  re- 
quired, never  undertaking  too  much  at  once.  He 
cultivates  a small  portion  of  ground  well ; erects 
good  substantial  buildings  progressively ; and  is 
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very  successful  in  breeding  sheep  and  horses,  by 
exchanging  their  situations  according  to  the  sea- 
sons ; in  fact,  his  judicious  arrangements  merit 
high  commendations.  Nor  is  he  less  fortunate  in 
his  domestic  comforts,  having  an  excellent  wife, 
and  a fine  family  of  children  ; and  enjoying  the 
respect  of  all  his  neighbours.  On  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  I met  at  his  house,  Mr.  Young,  the 
District  Surgeon  ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Kay,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society  ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  the  Dutch  Church,  District  Clergyman  of  Somer- 
set, and  Mr.  Jervis,  all  of  whom  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  family  : the  two  latter 
gentlemen  remaining  to  sleep  at  his  house. 

Saturday , 21. — I found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
to  Graaf  Reynet,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  horse-sickness.  This  disease  prevails  mostly 
in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and 
the  extent  and  duration  of  its  ravages,  are  uncer- 
tain ; as  it  affects  some  parts  of  the  Colony  in  an 
alarming  degree,  while  other  parts  are  compara- 
tively free  from  its  influence.  Stabled  horses  are 
not  so  liable  to  infection,  as  those  left  in  the  field  at 
night.  This  fact  would  appear  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, that  the  disease  first  arises  from  cold, 
which  produces  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  trachea  and  lungs,  thus  occasioning 
an  accumulation  of  frothy  mucous  in  the  air-cells, 
and  a deposition  of  coagulated  lymph  in  the 
trachea,  which  brings  on  suffocation. 
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Mr.  Hart  informed  me,  that  I should  not  be  able 
to  hire  horses,  for  no  one  would  consent  to  their’s 
being  taken  in  the  direction  where  the  malady  pre- 
vailed ; and  that,  if  I were  to  purchase  horses, 
they  would,  most  probably,  be  attacked  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours ; and  that  I should  not  be 
able  to  procure  any  kind  of  animals  to  replace 
them,  as  the  horned  cattle  were  also  dying  in  great 
numbers,  on  all  that  line  of  route  which  I had  de- 
signed to  take.  In  consequence  of  this  dilemma,  I 
was,  to  my  great  disappointment,  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  plan  I had  formed  of  proceeding  to  Graaf 
Reynet,  and  thence  round  the  Great  Karroo,  to 
Beaufort,  and  Worcester  ; and  to  alter  my  course 
to  Uitenhage,  the  Lange  Kloof,  &c.  and  so  across 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  Worcester. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  I took  leave  of  Mr. 
Hart  and  family ; and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hart  and  Mr.  Jervis,  set  out  for  Somerset,  where 
we  remained  a couple  of  hours  ; after  dining  with 
Mr.  Jervis,  and  adding  Mr.  Younger  to  our  party, 
we  proceeded  to  Mr.  Nukirk’s  farm,  ten  miles  on 
the  road  towards  Uitenhage.  I had  hoped  to  get 
fresh  horses  at  this  farm  ; but,  being  disappointed, 
Mr.  Jervis  volunteered  to  accompany  me  a stage 
of  eight  miles  further,  to  the  house  of  the  widow 
Van  du  Vyfer,  where  I was  to  sleep  ; from  whence, 
with  fresh  horses,  I hoped  to  proceed  the  following 
morning  : but,  here  our  difficulties  increased  ; for, 
at  the  last  place,  there  were  horses,  but  no  boy  to 
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catch  them ; whereas,  here  there  were  neither 
horses  nor  guide,  both  having  left  the  place  with 
the  horned  cattle,  from  apprehension  of  the  sick- 
ness ; therefore,  Mr.  Jervis  thought  the  best  thing 
to  be  done,  wTas  for  him  to  return  to  Mr.  Nukirk’s 
the  following  morning,  and  procure  me  horses  so 
soon  as  possible,  while  I was  to  remain  at  the 
widow's,  where  there  was  a slight  hope  held  out, 
that  I might  be  forwarded  the  next  day  (supposing 
Mr.  Jervis  should  not  be  successful),  by  the 
widow's  nephew,  who  arrived  at  the  house  soon 
after  us,  with  two  other  farmers,  who  had  been 
nearly  six  months  on  the  borders  of  Caffreland,  in 
consequence  of  the  drought  and  sickness,  and  had 
now  returned  to  sec  if  the  country  was  in  a lit  state 
to  allow  of  their  bringing;  back  the  cattle  to  their 
own  farms  again.  There  was  still,  however,  very 
little  pasture  for  them,  and  the  sickness  continued 
to  rage  unsubdued.  On  our  journey  this  afternoon, 
we  passed  over  a considerable  piece  of  ground, 
between  Somerset  and  Nukirk's,  covered  with 
young  locusts,  which  wrere  called  voet  gangers 
(walkers),  by  the  boors,  because  they  were  too 
young  to  have  the  use  of  their  wings.* 

* Extract  of  a letter  from  Somerset,  dated  6th  of  January,  1828. 
— “ Our  village  has  been,  for  the  last  three  days,  swarmed  with 
locusts.  They  were  actually  so  thick,  that  many  people  could 
scarcely  get  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other,  and  the  thatch 
of  some  new  houses  was  eaten  off'  by  them.  I have  seen  many 
swarms,  but  none  to  equal  this  last.” 
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Sunday , 22. — Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jervis  and 
myself  arose  at  daylight,  we  learnt  that  all  the 
Dutchmen  had  departed,  and  every  one  pretended 
not  to  know  the  place  of  their  destination.  This 
made  the  necessity  for  Mr.  Jervis’s  return  toNukirk’s 
still  more  urgent,  and  he  set  off  as  soon  as  his 
horses  could  be  got  ready.  I had  to  regret  the 
loss  of  his  society  very  much,  for  he  was  a most 
obliging,  and  intelligent  young  man,  to  whom  I 
then  felt,  and  still  feel  much  indebted.  I was  thus 
left  the  whole  day  with  the  old  Dutch  widow  and 
her  female  slaves,  without  being  able  to  say  five 
words  to  them  in  broken  Dutch,  or  to  understand 
as  many  more,  and  this  appeared  to  me  certainly 
the  longest  day  I had  passed  since  1 entered  the 
Cape  Colony.  Such  was  my  ennui,  that  I actually 
experienced  a sort  of  relief  when  a thunder-storm, 
with  heavy  rain,  came  on  in  the  evening,  and  so 
broke  the  tedium  of  the  previous  hours,  besides 
which,  I welcomed  it  as  a change  much  required 
by  the  country,  on  account  of  the  pastures,  the 
scanty  supplies  of  which  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  dearth  of  horses,  for  the  farmers  all  complained 
that  their  horses  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  work 
or  travel,  a fact  which,  alas  ! I too  often  proved  by 
sad  experience.  There  is,  by  the  wav,  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  the  charges  of  the  boors  for 
horses  and  guides  ; this  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  irregular  computation  of  distances, 
which  leaves  the  traveller  completely  at  the  mercy 
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of  horse  proprietors,  but  then  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  such  matters  satis- 
factorily in  a thinly  populated  country.  Perhaps 
the  plan  pursued  in  Russia  might  be  adopted  here 
with  advantage,  which  is,  to  place  Government 
post-houses  at  regular  distances,  under  the  charge 
of  Government  officers,  who  enter  into  a contract 
with  persons  in  their  several  neighbourhoods,  for 
a given  number  of  horses  at  a fixed  rate  per  mile  ; 
these  are  used  as  required,  either  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  or  that  of  private  travellers  with 
a Government  license,  for  which  license  there  is  a 
similar  charge  per  mile,  This  method  does  not 
prevent  any  private  arrangement  in  travelling,  for 
instance,  any  one  can  engage  with  persons  who 
are  disposed  to  provide  horses,  for  a specified  dis- 
tance, at  a lower  rate  than  the  Government  charge. 
The  contractor  having  generally  connections  on  the 
road  who  will  send  persons  forward,  so  that  he  is 
not  compelled  to  keep  relays  of  horses  ready  ; but  I 
found  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  the  most  substantial 
farmers  do  not  keep  so  many  horses  as  the  pea- 
sants, or  even  the  Government  slaves,  in  Siberia. 
There  is,  however,  one  particular  line  of  road  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  in  which  a traveller  may  be 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  horses,  but  after  leaving 
the  main  roads,  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to 
obtain  facilities  for  the  journey  ; it  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  allowed,  that  in  the  populous  districts  there 
has  been  more  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of  all 
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kinds  of  cattle,  and  especially  horses,  since  the 
commencement  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset’s  govern- 
ment. 

Monday , 23. — Soon  after  I got  up  this  morning 
I was  addressed  by  an  English  itinerant  blacksmith, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  as  his  engagements 
required,  and  was  paid  with  indulgences,  more 
frequently  than  cash.  He  said  that  he  had  left 
Mr.  Nukirk’s  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  Mr. 
Nukirk  told  him  to  acquaint  me,  that  he  would 
forward  horses  so  soon  as  they  could  be  caught,  but 
that  one  of  his  men  had  been  out  all  day  without 
success  ; however,  the  nephew  of  my  hostess  re- 
appeared about  noon,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
conduct  me  on  the  best  cattle  he  had  to  the  next 
farm,  distant  about  twenty  miles,  and  where  we 
arrived  just  before  dark. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Matley’s  Farm — Disagreeable  Day’s  Journey — Moravian  Establish- 
ment at  White  River — Habits  of  the  Inmates — A Hint  for  Prac- 
tical Instruction — Revisit  Uitenhacje — Grammar  School — German 
Apothecary — Nukirk’s  Farm — Ferry  at  Gamtoos  River — Cockney 
Tutor — Target  Shooting — Assemblage  of  Boors — Runaway 
Horse — A stumbling  Steed  — Author  meets  a serious  accident — 
Still  proceeds — Second  Accident — Reaches  Radameyer’s  Farm — 
Kind  reception — Female  sympathy — Continued  effects  of  the 
Disasters  of  the  Road — Tribute  to  Woman — Author  resumes  his 
Journey — An  English  Tanner — A WTaggon-maker’s  Farm — Merry 
meetings — A sly  Fox — Substitute  for  Tea  — Passes  of  Craddock 
and  Ataquas  Kloofs — Bridal  Festivities — Marriage  Customs  — 
Disappointments  and  Mortifications — A Deceitful  Guide  — A 
Drunken  Hottentot — One  of  the  Furies — Remarkable  Instance  of 
Inhospitality — “ Nix,  Mynheer” — Atonement  and  Departure — 
Kindness  and  Sympathy — The  Three  Brothers — The  Twenty-four* 
Rivers — Cango  Cave — Philip  Botha’s  Farm — Stentorian  Tutor 
and  his  Pupils. 

Tuesday , March  24. — I left  Botha’s  farm  about 
eight  o’clock,  in  the  rain,  and  arrived  at  Matley’s 
about  half-past  nine.  Matley  is  a German,  and 
had  been  a soldier  in  a regiment  stationed  at  the 
Cape  ; he  had  obtained  his  discharge,  and  by  in- 
dustry had  become  a respectable  farmer  ; in  fact, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  any  enterprising  person 
with  common  abilities,  might  in  a very  short  time 
realize  here  a comfortable  independence,  provided 
he  he  also  industrious  and  prudent. 
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MISSIONARY  STATION  AT  ENON. 


The  day  was  very  unpropitious,  but  I was  too 
anxious  to  accomplish  the  journey  which  I had 
planned,  to  allow  any  personal  inconvenience  to 
retard  my  progress ; I therefore  set  off  so  soon  as 
horses  were  ready,  for  the  Moravian  establishment 
at  White  River  ; and  had  consequently  to  endure 
the  annoyance  of  the  rain,  in  addition  to  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  road,  which  consisted  of  narrow  paths 
over  stony  ridges,  and  through  thickly  wooded  and 
slippery  glens,  and  I must  confess,  that  altogether 
it  proved  a very  laborious  day's  work,  however,  we 
arrived  at  the  Missionary  station  of  Enon  about 
sunset,  just  as  the  rain  had  begun  to  clear  away  ; 
a circumstance  which  had  induced  the  principal 
(Mr.  Fritz),  to  whom  I had  a letter,  to  visit  his 
garden,  at  a short  distance  from  the  station, 
and  instead  of  being  received  by  any  member  of 
the  mission,  I was  conducted  into  the  stranger’s 
room  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  cold, 
wet,  and  hungry,  having  nothing  to  comfort  me 
but  a change  of  linen  and  ablution,  together  with 
sad  ruminations  upon  bygone  welcomes.  These 
had  indeed  been  so  numerous,  that  I was  perhaps 
too  keenly  susceptible  of  a disappointment  upon 
this  score  ; and  was  weak  enough  to  suffer  more 
from  the  chill  conclusion  of  my  journey,  than  all 
the  fatigues  of  the  road.  I make  this  confession 
to  shew  the  instability  of  human  fortitude,  and  to 
prove  how  slight  a circumstance  will  shake  those, 
who  are  the  most  unwearying  upon  occasions  ot 
real  trial. 
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At  seven  the  bell  rang  for  supper,  when  Mr. 
Fritz  introduced  himself,  and  conducted  me  to  the 
supper-room,  where  I met  the  three  Brethren  of 
the  Moravian  Establishment,  with  their  respective 
wives.  A hymn  was  sung  before  and  after  the 
meal,  according  to  custom.  When  it  was  concluded, 
we  attended  Divine  service  in  the  school-room, 
where  the  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  women 
and  children,  and  I was  informed,  that  after  this 
service  every  one  was  supposed  to  retire  to  rest. 

Wednesday , 25. — I heard  the  blacksmiths  of  the 
establishment  at  work  before  daylight.  As  it  may 
be  asked  how  I knew  when  it  was  daylight,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  I always  carry  a repeating 
watch,  which  has  been  my  travelling  companion 
many  years.  The  only  accident  it  ever  received 
was  through  the  carelessness  of  a Tartar  servant  in 


Siberia,  who  being  anxious  to  make  my  bed,  during 
a temporary  absence  from  the  room,  plucked  the 
bed-clothes  off  so  hurriedly,  that  the  watch  fell  on 
the  floor,  fortunately  it  received  no  injury  except  a 
broken  glass,  which  was  replaced  by  a tradesman 
( not  a watch-maker)  who  chanced  to  have  in  his 
possession  some  old  fashioned  convex  glasses,  one 
of  which  he  filed  down  to  fit  my  case. 

At  six  o’clock  the  bell  rang  for  coffee,  and  at 
eight  I heard  that  it  would  ring  for  breakfast,  but 
as  my  horses  were  ready  I declined  waiting  for  the 
meal. 

The  Moravian  establishment  has  I think  many 
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advantages  over  all  others,  both  as  regards  the 
great  care  with  which  they  instruct  their  disciples 
in  all  the  useful  occupations  of  life,  and  in  the  rigid 
regularity  enforced  by  their  habits.  The  utility 
of  these  measures  is  certainly  more  momentous  to 
the  unenlightened  mind,  than  is  the  revelation  of 
holy  mysteries,  which  are  for  the  most  part  beyond 
their  comprehension,  and  out  of  which  spring 
enthusiasm  ! — fanaticism  ! — offensive  discussion  ! — 
blasphemy  ! ! — and  madness  ! ! ! 

To  teach  them  to  contemplate  nature  and  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  means  of  things  real  and  tan- 
gible ; to  explain  to  them  the  operations  of  nature 
in  her  works ; industry  by  means  of  mechanical 
labour ; and  morality  by  actual  practice,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  surest  means  of  inculcating 
true  religion  among  the  unlearned  ; and  this,  I 
take  it,  is  proved  by  the  steady  piety  practised  by 
all  the  Moravian  disciples  throughout  the  world. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  I took  leave  of 
the  Brethren  and  their  wives,  with  good  wishes  to 
their  benevolent  objects,  and  a grateful  sense  of 
their  attention  to  me  personally  : and,  in  six  hours 
arrived  at  Uitenhage.  I went  directly  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Heugh,  where  I had  been  so  comfortably 
lodged  and  entertained  on  my  former  visit.  I was 
now  an  unexpected,  but,  if  I might  judge  from  my 
cordial  reception,  not  an  unwelcome  guest.  The 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Heugh  was  the  wife  of  my  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Fleming  ; and  the  Dutch  are  so  patri- 
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archal  in  their  habits,  that  an  introduction  to  one 
branch,  invariably  leads  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  family.  At  the  period  of  my  first  visit, 
Mr.  Fleming  had  not  long  been  married,  there- 
fore, he  had  only  a temporary  residence,  and  I had 
been  accommodated  with  lodgings  at  the  house  of 
his  mother-in-law.  We  had  a very  agreeable  din- 
ner party,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able residents  of  the  place ; and  hearing,  in  the 
evening,  that  Mr.  Donald  Moodie,  magistrate  of 
Graham's  Town,  had  arrived  upon  public  busi- 
ness, and  was  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Reit,  I called  upon  him,  and  learnt  that  his  com- 
mission was  to  investigate  a complaint  made  by 
Mr.  Bannister,  the  ex- Attorney-General  of  New 
South  Wales,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Ma- 
gisterial Court,  during  his  visit  to  this  place. 

Thursday , 26. — Mr.  Moodie  favoured  us  with  his 
company  to  breakfast ; after  which  Mr.  Fleming 
and  myself  visited  the  Grammar  School,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Innes ; where,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  that  there  were  104  scholars,  being  the  ut- 
most number  that  could  be  accommodated  : there 
were  very  few  boarders ; the  school  consisting 
chiefly  of  day-scholars.  Among  the  former,  were 
two  sons  of  Colonel  Somerset ; and  the  whole 
establishment,  generally,  was  infinitely  more  re- 
spectable than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  such 
a situation. 

If  we  consider  the  importance  of  education,  how 
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widely  the  consequences  of  an  erroneous  system 
are  felt  in  after  life  ; and  how  great  an  influence 
the  inculcation  of  good  morals  have  upon  general 
society,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this 
great  question  : nor  can  too  much  care  he  exhi- 
bited in  the  choice  of  instructors  : for,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  consider  what  children  are  to  learn, 
but  how  they  are  to  learn,  and  to  determine  the 
points  upon  which  they  are  to  remain  ignorant 
until  their  character  shall  be  so  moulded  and 
fashioned,  that  no  after  bias  can  corrupt  their 
nature.  The  plan  adopted  at  Uitenhage  seems  to 
be  excellent,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  most  ad- 
vantageous results  from  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  with  masters  so  respectable.  I regret  to 
learn,  that,  in  too  many  instances,  Directors  have 
shewn  themselves  too  indifferent  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters ; and,  although,  in  a young  Co- 
lony, it  may  be  difficult  to  choose  tutors  duly 
qualified,  and  such  as  the  Government  authorities 
would  entirely  approve,  yet,  there  are  always 
multitudes  of  the  highly- gifted  and  worthy,  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  smiles  of  fortune,  as  to  be  easily 
induced  to  quit  their  country  for  the  sake  of  a 
livelihood,  and  who  would  readily  engage  in  any 
honourable  employment  for  their  talents,  did  not 
the  patronage  of  unfit  persons,  even  in  those  half- 
peopled  regions,  frequently  close  the  door  against 
the  aspirings  of  merit. 

After  visiting  the  school,  Mr.  Fleming  took  me 
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to  the  house  of  Mr.  Brehm,  a German,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  ; he  is  an  apothecary  by  pro- 
fession, and  acts  likewise  as  Deputy-Sheriff  for  the 
district  : he  is  remarkable  for  a taste  in  Botany, 
and  other  branches  of  Natural  History  : he  has 
also  produced  the  finest  grapes  in  this  part  of  the 
Colony,  and  spends  much  time  in  collecting  spe- 
cimens of  ornithology  and  entomology. 

Having,  on  a previous  visit,  given  some  account 
of  this  place,  I shall  only  add,  that,  after  taking 
leave  of  my  kind  friends,  I resumed  my  journey 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Brehm,  and  Mr.  Csesar  Andrews,  to  Mr. 
Schweeper’s,  where  we  took  tea  with  the  family  ; 
after  which,  I proceeded,  with  a Hottentot  guide, 
to  the  widow  Nukirk's,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families,  possessed  of  one  of  the  best  farm-houses 
in  the  Colony,  and  containing  a greater  degree  of 
comfort  throughout  its  internal  arrangements.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Van  Stadden’s  River. 

Friday , 27. — I left  the  widow’s  about  seven,  for 
the  ferry  at  Gamtoos  River,  (fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant,) where  I arrived  soon  after  ten,  and  crossed  in 
the  opposition  boat  belonging  to  Martin,  the  Eng- 
lish carpenter,  who  solicited  my  interest  towards 
his  obtaining  the  grant  of  land  upon  which  he  has 
set  his  heart ; and  where,  in  addition  to  boats  and 
other  accommodations,  he  designs  to  construct  a 
comfortable  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers. 
Considering  his  object  one  that  was  likely  to  prove 
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highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  I not  only  promised 
him  my  influence,  but  carried  my  promise  into 
effect,  by  making  a personal  application  on  his  be- 
half, in  the  proper  quarter,  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  in  Cape  Town,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  met  with  due  attention. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  I stopped  at  Jurie 
Human's,  formerly  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  ferry, 
where  I refreshed  myself  and  horses,  and  reached 
the  farm  of  Piet  Moolman  at  half-past  four,  where 
I procured  fresh  horses,  at  the  rate  of  one  rix-dol- 
lar  (one  shilling  and  sixpence)  per  hour,  for  each 
horse,  and  arrived  at  John  Black's  about  seven. 
He  was,  however,  living  in  the  woods,  with  his  peo- 
ple, cutting  timber ; and,  as  he  had  been  taken  ill 
with  the  fever,  his  wife  had  left  home  that  morning 
to  nurse  him. 

The  tawny  schoolmaster,  whose  amorous  ad- 
venture had  been  so  oddly  discovered,  at  my  recent 
visit,  had  returned  to  his  original  occupation  of 
carpenter,  and  the  mulatto  girl  was  living  with 
him  as  his  wife,  this  class  of  people  being  by  no 
means  chary  as  to  the  manner  of  their  union. 
The  situation  of  tutor  was  now  filled  by  a young 
English  sailor,  who  had  a strong  cockney  accent, 
and  indulged  in  a mode  of  expression  as  ungram- 
matical as  it  was  inelegant.  The  young  ladies  of 
the  family  were  likely,  therefore,  to  acquire  a most 
choice  style  of  phraseology  from  the  lips  of  so  ac- 
complished an  instructor. 
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Saturday , 28. — I left  John  Black  s at  day-light, 
and  reached  Mr.  Meeding’s  farm  at  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  where  I took  breakfast,  and  remained  a 
couple  of  hours.  I found  my  host  and  hostess  very 
respectable  and  obliging  persons  : but  it  must  be 
always  understood,  that  there  are  very  few  farmers 
in  this  Colony,  who  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  afflu- 
ence and  refinement,  which  has,  of  late  years, 
become  so  common  to  the  farmers  of  England. 
The  amusements  of  the  Cape  Colonists  are  few,  and 
their  habits  simple.  The  former  chiefly  consist  of 
target-shooting,  for  which  purpose  large  parties 
occasionally  assemble  ; when  the  day’s  sports  con- 
clude with  a dance  in  the  evening.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  visitors  attend  in  their  waggons,  each 
party  bringing  their  own  bedding.  The  young  men 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  mats,  spread 
for  their  use  in  an  out-house.  The  young  ladies 
share  a similar  fate  in  a large  room  ; and  the 
married  couples  bring  their  beds  into  one  common 
room,  where  they  also  sleep  upon  the  floor,  with- 
out distinction,  except  that  of  each  couple  sleeping 
a little  apart  from  the  rest. 

On  resuming  my  journey,  I proceeded  to  Piet 
Ferriera’s,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  where  I got 
fresh  horses,  and  as  stupid  a guide  as  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  Colony  : he  was  a Mozam- 
bique black,  who  either  would  not,  or  could  not, 
answer  me,  and  only  growled  whenever  I spoke  to 
him.  My  horse  was  a little,  fiery,  entire  poney  ; 
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and  in  such  bad  condition,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  girth  the  saddle  tight,  so  that,  when  in  the 
act  of  galloping,  I found  myself  rolling  on  one 
side ; and,  as  I could  not  pull  him  up,  I had 
only  time  to  turn  off  the  road  suddenly,  and  so 
force  him  to  stop  before  I fell  to  the  ground. 
I was  obliged  to  replace  the  gear  as  well  as  I 
could,  for  it  passed  my  ability  to  make  my  guide 
do  that,  or  any  thing  else,  except  to  ride  by  my  side, 
and  keep  my  horse  in  the  road  I had  no  sooner 
re-mounted,  than  the  creature  ran  away  with  me 
on  a full  gallop,  and  I had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  my  seat,  or  in  managing  him  at  all.  For- 
tunately, I was  favoured  by  the  road,  which  was 
excellent ; and  I had  an  expeditious  journey  to  the 
next  station,  which  was  the  house  of  the  Field 
Cornet  Stephanus  Radameyer  ; but  here  I had  the 
misfortune  to  be  worse  provided  with  horses  than 
at  the  last  station.  This  was  partly  my  own  fault, 
in  being  too  urgent  to  proceed,  and  partly  from  not 
being  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  animal  which 
I rode.  The  Field  Cornet  was  from  home,  but  I 
found  his  brother  in  the  house,  who  kindly  invited 
me  to  pass  the  night,  regretting  that  he  could  not 
accommodate  me  with  horses  ; but,  as  I w as  very 
pressing  to  go  forward,  he  at  last  mustered  two 
wretched  animals  ; and  a black  boy,  about  tw7elve 
years  of  age,  to  accompany  me,  and  I set  off  about 
sun-set ; but  I had  not  been  long  on  the  road 
before  my  steed  tripped  several  times.  If  I had 
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previously  complained  that  my  horse  was  too 
small,  I had  now  equal  reason  to  murmur  at  the 
immense  size  of  the  creature  which  I now  bestrode, 
for  he  was  as  large  and  heavy  as  a prize  ox  ; and 
had  a great  saddle  as  flat  as  a table  ; so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  my  seat  with  my  knees  ; and, 
while  I was  cantering  along,  he  dropped  suddenly 
down  and  pitched  me  forward  on  my  head,  where 
I remained  senseless  upon  the  ground  for  some 
time.  When  I recovered,  I felt  a sensation  as 
though  my  skull  had  been  split  open,  and  on  put- 
ting my  hand  to  my  forehead,  I found  that  the 
blood  was  streaming  from  a wound  over  the  right 
eye,  and  that  the  skin  was  peeled  off  the  greater 
part  of  my  nose ; I had  also  cut  my  upper  lip 
severely,  and  felt  great  pain  in  my  front  teeth,  so 
that,  at  first,  I believed  that  I had  fractured  my 
skull,  and  sustained  some  internal  injury,  that 
would,  in  a few  minutes,  bring  me  to  the  finale  of 
all  my  adventures;  and,  I must  own,  that  wanderer 
as  I am,  my  amour pr opr e was  deeply  wounded  at 
the  idea  of  dying,  after  all  my  sojournings,  on  the 
roadside,  at  a distance  from  any  human  dwelling, 
and  without  any  person  near  to  witness  my  last 
moments,  or  to  afford  me  that  pious  consolation, 
of  which  we  all  stand  in  need.  The  slave  boy,  my 
companion,  was,  indeed,  terribly  frightened,  but 
as  he  only  spoke  bad  Dutch,  I could  neither  make 
him  comprehend  my  wishes,  nor  my  fears  ; how- 
ever, after  a little  time,  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
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somewhat  subsided,  and  I was  able  to  bind  my 
handkerchief  over  the  wound  on  my  forehead, 
which  was  the  largest,  and  which  still  flowed  copi- 
ously. I now  re-mounted,  not  a little  pleased  to 
find  myself  able  to  maintain  my  seat.  The  boy, 
however,  was  obliged  to  carry  my  hat,  as  I could 
not  bear  it  upon  my  head  ; and,  upon  examining 
it  afterwards,  I had  great  reason  to  believe  it 
was  the  means  of  saving  my  life  ; for,  being  a 
strong  beaver,  it  had  considerably  broken  the  fall 
by  flattening,  and  the  fur  was  all  rubbed  off  the 
front,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  brim  was  as 
smooth  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  with  a sharp 
knife,  so  that,  without  my  hat,  I certainly  should 
have  been  non  est  inventus.  I went  on  again,  quietly 
at  first,  but  the  boy  soon  urged  my  horse  on,  as 
w ell  as  his  own  ; for,  as  it  was  dark,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  reach  his  journey’s  end,  none  of  the  slaves 
liking  to  be  out  after  the  day-light  is  past ; I also 
was  desirous  to  arrive  before  the  family  went  to 
bed,  so  I again  increased  my  pace  to  a canter, 
believing  the  first  fall  to  have  occurred  through 
some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  the  horse 
putting  his  foot  into  a hole,  or  treading  on  a loose 
stone ; however,  I had  scarcely  gained  a few 
moments’  speed,  before  down  he  came  once  more, 
and  I was  again  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  : fortu- 
nately, this  time,  I fell  upon  my  back,  and  was  not 
much  hurt,  so,  congratulating  myself  that  it  was  no 
worse,  I stood  up,  and  re-mounted.  The  rascally 
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boy  wanted  to  renew  his  efforts  to  urge  the  beast 
forward  ; but,  profiting  by  experience,  I resisted 
his  desire,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  of  a 
walk ; in  consequence  of  which  determination,  I 
was  three  hours  performing  a distance  that  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  one  : I found  this 
snail’s  pace  very  tedious,  for  I was  not  satisfied 
about  the  state  of  my  head,  while  my  denuded  nose, 
and  lacerated  lip,  were  rendered  very  painful  by 
the  contact  of  the  night-air  ; I was,  therefore,  most 
sincerely  thankful  when  the  barking  of  dogs  gave 
signal  that  we  were  approaching  a tenanted  locale; 
but,  when  I presented  myself  without  a hat,  a silk 
handkerchief  bound  round  my  forehead,  with  my 
face,  beard,  and  clothes  covered  with  blood,  and  a 
little  black  boy  trembling  by  my  side,  fearing 
punishment  for  my  disasters,  I spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  the  household ; not 
doubting  that  I had  been  engaged  in  some  terrible 
affray,  the  servants  gathered  eagerly  round  to 
learn  the  particulars  ; the  mistress  was  aroused 
from  her  slumbers  ; the  school-master  (an  English- 
man, who  slept  in  an  out-building)  was  summoned, 
and  the  son  and  daughter  came  hastily,  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  so  unusual  a commotion.  Soon, 
however,  the  mistress  kindly  attended  with  a bowl 
of  hot  water,  to  wash  and  dress  my  wounds ; the 
daughter  hastened  to  prepare  tea  for  me  ; and  the 
schoolmaster  occupied  himself  in  listening  to  my 
account  of  the  accident,  and  in  translating  it  to 
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the  rest  of  the  party.  These  several  matters  being 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  “ the 
tempest  dwindled  to  a calm/’  and  I was  at  length 
conducted  to  bed,  where,  thankful  that  my  life  was 
spared,  though  still  in  great  pain,  I laid  my  head 
upon  the  pillow,  full  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence, not  only  for  my  rescue  from  this  recent 
imminent  peril,  but  for  many  instances  in  my  life, 
in  which  I had  similarly  experienced  the  protec- 
tion of  the  unseen  Power. 

Sunday , 29. — The  pain  in  my  head  continued 
this  morning ; added  to  this,  I suffered  severely  in 
the  muscles  of  my  neck  and  shoulders,  I conse- 
quently found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  remain  in 
bed  the  whole  day. 

The  Field  Cornet's  brother,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Radameyer,  who  provided  me  with  the  horses  last 
night,  came  to  see  me,  having  been  much  alarmed 
at  the  accident ; fearing,  I suppose,  that  he  might 
be  considered  responsible  for  giving  me  such 
horses,  without  informing  me  of  their  faults,  which 
were  of  so  bad  a description  as  to  be  known  to  all 
his  relatives. 

Monday , 30. — The  head- ache  and  pain  in  my 
shoulders  still  continuing,  though  not  so  bad  as 
the  day  before,  I considered  that  it  was  most  ad- 
visable to  remain  in  bed  and  take  medicine,  espe- 
cially as  I received  every  kind  attention  from  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  her  family.  Mr.  Green,  the 
schoolmaster,  was  also  very  assiduous  ; he  was  the 
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most  respectable  Englishman  that  I met  in  the  Co- 
lony, holding  such  a situation.  He  had  been  in 
a mercantile  house  at  Graham  s Town,  but  not 
finding  the  station  answer  his  expectations,  had 
engaged  to  superintend  the  education  of  Mr.  Jaco- 
bus Radameyer's  two  children,  and  he  could  not 
have  entered  a more  respectable  family  than  the 
one  into  which  his  good  fate  had  cast  him.  He 
had  only  two  pupils,  the  son  and  daughter  already 
mentioned,  whose  advancement  in  the  English 
language,  within  a very  short  period,  was  equally 
creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their  teacher. 

Tuesday, 31. — Finding  myself  considerably  better 
to-day,  although  still  far  from  recovered,  I set  off 
about  8 o'clock  with  Mr.  Radameyer’s  son,  attended 
by  a little  slave  boy,  only  four  years  of  age,  on  a 
horse  with  my  saddle-bags.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  I did  not  leave  the  farm,  without  expressing 
my  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  I had  received 
there  ; and  happy  was  it  indeed  for  me  that  I had 
fallen  into  such  hands,  for  nothing  could  surpass 
the  tender  sympathy  displayed  by  Mrs.  Radameyer, 
and  her  amiable  daughter.  The  latter  not  only 
assisted  her  mother  in  dressing  my  wounds,  but 
most  willingly  brought  me  herself  whatever  medi- 
cine and  nourishment  I required,  instead  of  allow- 
ing any  of  the  domestics  to  perform  those  kinder 
offices,  where,  with  an  invalid,  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy enter  so  much.  Thus  the  bitterest  draught 
proved  a cordial  to  my  heart,  if  it  did  not  speedily 
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relieve  the  head  which  could  scarcely  be  raised 
from  the  pillow,  to  answer  the  call  from  the  mi- 
nistering angel,  who  sought  to  bring  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  couch  of  affliction.  How  justly 
then  has  the  poet  described  woman  in  her  loveliest 
aspect — 

“ When  affliction  wrings  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.” 

We  arrived  at  Michael  Hynam’s  farm  during  a 
thunderstorm.  Young  Radameyer  here  met  his 
father,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Cape  Town,  and 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  there- 
fore he  arranged  with  Hynam,  to  allow  one  of  his 
sons  to  go  forward  with  me  to  Zondag’s,  the 
house  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  con- 
ducted me  ; and  after  partaking  of  an  early  din- 
ner, between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  by  which 
time  the  weather  had  cleared,  we  all  set  off  on 
our  respective  journeys,  but  when  I arrived  at 
Zondag’s, # where  I expected  to  find  fresh  horses, 
I was  disappointed  in  my  hopes,  and  had  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Staden,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  distant,  where  I obtained  horses  for  a two 
hours’ journey.  While  these  were  preparing  I got 
into  conversation  with  an  Englishman,  who  was  a 
tanner,  and  employed  at  the  different  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  informed  me  that  he  procured 
very  good  bark  from  the  mimosa  trees,  which  are 

* This  was  the  first  house  I arrived  at,  after  my  excursion  over 
the  mountains  from  Plettenberg  Bay. 
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found  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  liked  to  live 
among  the  farmers,  where  he  was  always  well 
treated,  and  where  there  was  abundance  of  employ- 
ment. The  horses  being  ready,  I set  off  a little 
before  sunset,  but  as  it  soon  began  to  rain,  I had  a 
very  unpleasant  ride,  for  the  road  was  slippery  and 
hilly,  however,  I reached  my  journey's  end  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  a respect- 
able farmer  and  waggon-maker,  called  Michael 
Muller.  He  is  employed  by  all  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  gets  plenty  of  orders,  but 
very  little  money,  notwithstanding  which  he  is  a 
very  jolly  fellow,  and  extremely  hospitable,  both  to 
strangers  and  neighbours,  giving  many  entertain- 
ments, according  to  the  custom  of  this  part  of  the 
country  ; where  they  occasionally  purchase  a small 
cask  of  brandy,  or  wine,  and  invite  all  the  neigh- 
bouring. farmers  and  their  wives  to  feast  until  the 
cask  is  out.  This  treat  is  generally  expected  by 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  a farmer,  on  his  return 
from  Cape  Town,  after  selling  the  produce  of  his 
farm,  and  among  the  articles  which  he  brings  home 
with  him,  the  spirits  or  wine  for  the  merry-making 
is  rarely  forgotten,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  he  generally  finds  plenty  of  persons  ready  to 
welcome  his  return,  and  hear  the  news.  At  these 
times  they  maintain  a constant  revel,  eating  and 
drinking  throughout  the  entire  day.  The  women 
assist  in  the  cooking,  while  the  men  are  occupied 
either  with  their  bottle,  or  their  frolics  ; if  the  treat 
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consists  of  spirits,  they  drink  it  pure,  valiantly 
despising  the  admixture  of  water. 

I found  an  Englishman,  named  Fox,  living  at 
Muller’s,  who  was  occupied  in  mending  gunlocks, 
&c.  lie  had  formerly  been  in  business,  as  a cutler 
at  Cape  Town,  but  having  failed,  the  sly  fox  retired 
to  the  bush  to  bury  his  mortifications  in  seclusion, 
and  followed  his  trade,  as  an  itinerant  blacksmith, 
seeking  employment  at  the  different  farm-houses. 

Wednesday , April  1. — There  having  been  a good 
deal  of  rain  in  the  night,  my  host  recommended 
me  not  to  start  before  ten  o’clock,  as  there  were 
two  rivers  to  cross,  which  could  not  be  passed 
immediately  after  heavy  rains,  but  being  moun- 
tain streams,  they  both  rose  and  fell  very  rapidly, 
therefore  by  waiting  a few  hours  I should  not  be 
likely  to  meet  any  detention.  I was  thankful  for 
this  information,  and  followed  his  advice.  I here 
drank  the  infusion  of  a wild  herb,  that  is  used  for 
tea,  by  the  country  people,  and  thought  it  a good 
substitute  ; but  we  are  all  so  much  the  slaves  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  1 can  hardly  say  I was  a very 
competent  judge,  for  I have  frequently  found  that 
what  in  one  place  may  seem  good,  in  another  is 
pronounced  execrable. 

I set  off  at  the  appointed  time,  and  stopped  at  a 
farm-house  about  one, to  refresh  my  horses  for  an 
hour,  and  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Van  Roey’s  house, 
where  I arrived  at  four  o’clock.  This  is  the  nearest 
farm  to  the  foot  of  Craddock  Kloof,  which  is  the 
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principal  pass  from  the  Lange  Kloof  over  the  moun- 
tains to  George  Town.  Those  who  are  proceeding 
to  the  westward,  and  have  no  occasion  to  call  at 
George  Town,  will  find  an  easier  pass  further  on, 
called  Ataquas  Kloof,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
soon  become  the  chief  line  of  communication  to 
the  Lange  Kloof,  from  Cape  Town,  via  Hottentots 
Holland  Kloof,  Zwellendam,  &c.,  the  natural 
obstacles  here  being  much  less  formidable  than 
those  of  Craddock  Kloof.  I arrived  at  a period  of 
festivity,  such  as  1 had  not  before  witnessed  at  the 
house  of  a boor.  It  was  a feast  held  in  honour  of 
his  two  daughters,  who  had  been  married  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  to  the  sons  of  respectable  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  to  a son  of  Zondag, 
whose  waggon  I had  passed  about  an  hour  before, 
taking  his  bride  home.  The  other  daughter  had 
become  the  wife  of  a son  of  Hynam,  and  this  couple 
still  remained  in  the  house.  It  is  the  custom 
among  the  farmers,  on  the  evening  of  a wedding, 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  new  married  couple 
immediately  after  supper,  upon  which  signal  the 
bride  retires,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  who  assist 
her  in  disrobing.  When  the  bridegroom  receives 
permission  to  enter  the  bridal  chamber,  he  is  ac- 
companied thither  by  all  the  gentlemen,  not  only 
to  the  door,  but  into  the  room,  to  view  the  bride  in 
her  novel  situation  ; after  a few  moments  the  bride- 
groom is  left  alone,  and  the  rest  run  off  to  the 
festive  hall  in  boisterous  merriment,  where  they 
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continue  drinking,  smoking,  and  singing  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  night.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  young  couples,  even  upon  the  wedding 
night,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  other  married 
people  ; but  if  they  are  less  punctilious  in  matters 
of  modesty,  than  we  of  enlightened  Europe,  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  in  one  particular  at  least  they 
are  more  moral,  for  the  farmers’  daughters  are  very 
scrupulous  about  the  conduct  of  the  young  bache- 
lors, and  no  young  man  suspected  of  being  intimate 
with  the  slave  girls,  would  be  admitted  as  a suitor 
to  any  respectable  farmer’s  daughter.  The  far- 
mers are  also  very  careful  in  providing  for  their 
offspring,  which  they  accomplish  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  On  the  birth  of  a child,  a cow  is 
set  aside,  which  with  its  increase  is  considered 
the  child's  property,  as  also  one  or  more  slave 
children. 

Young  people  are,  however,  accustomed  to  be 
kept  under  the  strictest  control  by  their  parents, 
and  very  rarely  marry  without  their  perfect  acqui- 
escence, indeed  their  matrimonial  connections  are 
generally  arranged  by  them,  the  contract  being  a 
mere  matter  of  bargain  : for  instance,  one  farmer 
says  to  another,  C£  If  I give  my  daughter  so  many 
head  of  cattle,  to  marry  your  son,  what  will  you 
give  him?”  The  agreement  being  made,  the 
subsequent  arrangement  between  the  younger 
parties,  does  not  often  occupy  more  than  a few 
minutes,  even  supposing  that  they  had  never  met 
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before  ; on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  husband  takes 
possession  of  his  own  cattle  ; which  generally  con- 
sists of  a team  of  oxen,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
which  have  previously  been  broken  in  under  his  own 
inspection  ; and  also  of  his  intended  bride’s  portion 
of  ten  or  twelve  cows.  The  bridegroom’s  father 
furnishes  a waggon,  the  bride’s  mother  a bed  and 
cooking  utensils,  these  are  placed  conveniently  in 
the  waggon,  and  with  them  the  young  people  set 
out  on  their  journey,  to  some  part  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  probably  a spot  that  had 
been  previously  selected,  and  of  which  they  solicit 
a grant  from  Government  ; and  when  they  have 
occupied  it  three  years,  as  a request  place  or  farm, 
it  is  usually  granted  to  them.  On  arriving  at  their 
destination  they  build  what  is  termed  a Hartebeest 
house,  by  fixing  rough  unhewn  spars,  either  of 
mimosa  or  bamboo,  into  the  ground,  securing  them 
together  at  the  top,  and  thatching  both  roof  and 
walls  with  rushes,  this,  with  a kraal  for  their  cattle, 
their  slaves,  and  a Hottentot  family,  apprenticed 
to  them  for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  forms  their  establishment ; but  until  this  habi- 
tation is  completed,  their  waggon  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a dwelling.  They  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  guns,  game  being  abundant,  until  their 
herd  of  cattle  is  sufficiently  increased  to  warrant 
slaughter  and  sale.  Thus  a new  married  couple 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  set  out  in  life  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  in  a few  years  they  become, 
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in  the  estimation  of  their  neighbours  and  friends, 
independent,  if  not  wealthy.  I here  met  a Lieu- 
tenant in  the  English  army,  on  half-pay,  who  has 
been  living  some  years  among  the  farmers,  board- 
ing at  any  house  where  the  situation  chances,  for 
a time,  to  please  him.  He  kindly  rendered  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  ; for,  although  some  of 
the  farmers,  and  generally  their  sons,  both  under- 
stand and  speak  English,  they  cannot  enter  into 
our  ideas  and  feelings  so  well  as  a countryman. 
Their  intentions  may  be  good  ; but  their  manners 
are  rough,  and  their  intelligence  rarely  reaches 
beyond  the  affairs  of  their  farm. 

Thursday , 2. — My  horses  being  ready  about 
seven  o’clock,  I took  leave  of  the  festive  scene. — 
My  journey  this  day  unexpectedly  proved  to  be  of 
a dismal  character,  having  met  with  obstructions 
at  all  points,  and  experiencing  the  only  unkind 
treatment  that  I had  been  exposed  to,  since  my  ar- 
rival in  the  Colony — and  this,  too,  from  the  hands 
of  a woman.  My  first  disappointment  was  in  not 
finding  horses  at  the  house  of  John  Thysel,  where 
I arrived  about  noon,  after  five  hours  riding,  under 
a hot  sun  : however,  learning  that  I could  get 
plenty  at  the  next  farm,  only  one  hour  distant,  I 
told  my  guide  that  he  must  go  forward  to  that 
house,  to  which  he  agreed;  and  went,  as  I thought, 
to  saddle  the  horses ; but,  after  a considerable  de- 
lay, on  inquiry,  I was  told  that  he  had  returned 
home.  My  vexation  at  this  news,  was  aggravated 
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by  the  inhospitality  of  the  people  ; who,  although 
I had  been  more  than  two  hours  in  the  house,  did 
not  invite  me  to  take  any  refreshment ; however, 
my  mind  was  so  bent  upon  continuing  my  journ  ey> 
that  I did  not  regard  this  so  much  as  the  delay.  At 
last,  an  old  Hottentot  (half  tipsy),  who  spoke  a 
little  English,  came  and  talked  to  me,  when  I en- 
deavoured, by  flattery  and  good  words,  to  find  out 
some  means  of  «;ettiim  forward  to  the  next  house  ; 
but,  I could  elicit  nothing  beyond  the  stupid  itera- 
tion of — “ There  is  only  one  lame  horse  on  the  farm, 
and  what  can  I do  ?”  until  I was  weary  both  of  him 
and  every  thing  around  me.  But,  after  bargain- 
ing until  my  patience  was  well  nigli  exhausted,  I 
got  the  people  to  find  me  a couple  of  horses,  for 
about  twice  the  ordinary  price,  when  the  old  Hot- 
tentot indulged  in  another  potation,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  bargain  ; after  which  I was  placed 
upon  the  lame  animal,  and  the  Hottentot  mounted 
a poney  to  accompany  me.  Being  well  charged 
with  brandy,  he  now  commenced  flogging  my 
horse  to  make  him  gallop  over  the  rough,  as  well 
as  the  smooth  ground,  until  1 desired  him  to  dis- 
continue, for  1 thought  the  poor  animal  would  be 
down  every  instant,  but  my  guide  then  began  an 
encomium  upon  the  creature’s  merits,  swearing 
that  his  sire  was  an  English  horse,  consequently, 
that  he  was  game  to  the  back-bone  ; a declaration, 
probably,  intended  to  propitiate  me  as  an  English- 
man : however,  we  certainly  lost  no  time  upon  the 
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journey.  We  crossed  three  branches  of  the  Ele- 
pliant’s  River,  within  two  miles  of  our  destination, 
a farm  called  Red  Wall,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lam- 
britz,  who,  unfortunately  for  me,  was  from  home, 
as  his  wife  received  me  in  the  most  uncourteous 
manner,  and  scolded  the  guide  for  bringing  me 
there.  Thinking  this  was  merely  a temporary 
effervescence  that  would  soon  subside,  I seated  my- 
self patiently,  turning  a deaf  ear  to  her  angry 
remarks,  or,  only  occasionally  putting  in  a word 
to  avert  the  storm. 

“ Since  life’s  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 

And  few  can  save,  or  serve,  but  all  may  please ; 

Oh,  let  th’  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 

A small  unkindness  is  a great  offence.” — Moore. 

After  some  time,  I ventured  to  insinuate  that  1 
was  hungry,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  I next  hinted 
that  I was  thirsty,  upon  which  a cup  of  thick  coffee, 
without  either  sugar  or  milk,  was  brought  to  me. 
The  hostess  and  all  the  family  now  disappeared, 
leaving  me  solus  with  my  nasty  coffee,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  drink,  even  after  ten  hours  fast, 
seven  of  which  had  been  passed  on  horseback.  At 
last,  hearing  some  one  cross  the  room  before  me, 

I ventured  to  ask  for  some  bread,  which  was 
brought  to  me  in  the  hand  of  an  old  female  slave, 
her  mistress  having  cut  it  from  the  loaf  in  her  own 
room  : as  it  proved  very  tasteless  and  gritty,  I re- 
quested a little  salt,  which  was  also  brought  in  the 
palm  of  the  same  hand  ; and  from  which  I took 
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a few  grains  out  of  the  middle,  thinking  it  the 
cleanest  I could  select.  If  I had  been  in  a Dutch 
jail,  I should  have  been  better  accommodated  ; for, 
having  money  in  my  pocket,  I was  both  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  every  thing  I required  ; and 
why  this  woman,  who,  having  a husband  and  a 
family,  might  be  supposed  to  possess  some  portion 
of  humanity,  should  have  treated  me  in  so  unfeel- 
ing a manner,  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine  ; particu- 
larly as  she  must  have  known  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  for  I heard  her  children  singing 
psalms,  with  their  governess,  in  the  adjoining 
chamber  ! I can  only  suppose  that  the  evil  spirit 
was  tormenting  her  at  the  time,  and  so  she,  in  her 
turn,  chose  to  torment  me.  I remained  alone  un- 
til near  eight  o'clock,  occasionally  asking  any  one 
who  passed,  for  horses,  but  the  invariable  reply 
was,  “ Nix,  Mynheer.”  As  these  were  not  to  be 
obtained,  I requested  that  a man  might  be  allowed 
to  walk  with  me  to  the  next  farm,  which  was  only 
nine  miles  distant ; this  is  called  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  horseback,  and  three  on  foot : but,  no  ! the 
woman  was  inflexible  ; neither  horses,  boys,*  nor 
the  least  hope  of  assistance,  would  she  encourage. 
At  eight  o’clock,  I was  invited  to  partake  of  the 
children’s  supper,  at  which  meal  the  governess 
presided,  and  which  consisted  of  the  simplest  fare, 


* All  their  slaves,  or  black  servants,  are  called  boys  in  Dutch 
families. 
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chiefly  vegetables  and  milk ; how  ever,  any  re- 
freshment was  welcome  to  a man  who  had  fasted 
fourteen  hours ; and  I thankfully  accepted  the  in- 
vitation ; but,  as  the  governess  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  I knew  only  a few  Dutch  words,  that 
were  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  road,  we 
were  not  able  to  converse  ; and  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
per was  over,  I was  conducted  to  a mattrass  spread 
for  me  on  the  ground,  and  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  I must  go  to  bed,  as  all  the  family  were 
about  to  retire  for  the  night.  In  an  hour  after 
this,  being  unable  to  sleep,  I heard  the  dogs  bark, 
giving  notice  of  some  one's  approach ; and  I soon 
perceived  that  the  master  of  the  house,  with  his 
eldest  daughter,  had  arrived  from  a visit  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Several  persons  passed  through 
the  room,  but  I held  my  peace,  and  having  my 
watch  and  money  under  my  pillow,  I had  no  ap- 
prehensions, therefore,  I waited  patiently  to  see 
what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 

Friday , 3. — On  my  rising,  the  master  of  the 
house  accosted  me  in  a very  civil  manner,  and 
offered  to  provide  horses  for  me  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  brought  in  from  the  field.  I was  also 
presented  with  some  excellent  coffee,  and  good 
bread,  with  sweetmeats  as  a substitute  for  butter  ; 
and  he  stood  to  converse  with  me  all  the  time  I was 
taking  my  breakfast ; being,  apparently,  desirous 
of  making  amends  for  the  unkind  treatment  I had 
received  from  his  wife,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
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aware.  Soon  after  my  repast,  the  horses  were 
announced,  and  I was  happy  in  leaving  a house 
where  I had  experienced  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct from  a woman — conduct,  so  contrary  to  the 
character  of  that  sex,  whose  charities  and  sympa- 
thies have  been  the  theme  of  every  traveller  ; in- 
deed, I consider  Mrs.  Lambritz  a perfect  anomaly 
in  nature ; for,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
that,  however  complexion  or  feature  may  differ, 
the  heart  of  woman,  in  every  clime  and  in  every 
region,  overflows  with  tenderness,  compassion,  and 
sensibility.  Ledyard’s  celebrated  passage,  which 
has  already  been  quoted  by  Mungo  Park,  both  of 
whom  were  such  competent  judges  of  the  nature 
of  woman,  and  whose  opinions,  from  their  wide 
acquaintance  with  humanity  in  its  most  untutored 
state,  must  be  received  as  oracular,  so  entirely  co- 
incides with  mine,  that  I cannot  forbear  to  tran- 
scribe their  testimony  into  my  own  pages. 

“To  a woman  (says  Ledyard),  1 never  addressed 
myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship, 
without  receiving  a decent  and  friendly  answer. 
If  I was  hungry,  or  thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they 
did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a generous 
action.  In  so  free  and  kind  a manner  did  they 
contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I was  dry,  I drank 
the  sweetest  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  I ate  the 
coarsest  meal  with  a double  relish.” 

Such  are  my  sentiments,  for  I,  too,  owe  many 
obligations  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  self-sacri- 
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ficing  woman  ; who,  whatever  they  may  be  charged 
with,  whether  of  frivolity,  weakness,  or  vanity, 
can  never,  like  man,  merit  the  accusation  of  selfish- 
ness or  apathy  : — among  the  gayest,  or  the  coldest 
(except  it  be  a solitary  demon-driven  creature,  like 
Mrs.  Lambritz,  and  who  goes  but  to  prove  the 
rule),  there  are  none  whose  heart  will  not  echo 
Crabbe’s  beautiful  lines — 

“ ’Tis  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  see  the  famish’d  stranger  fed, 

To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 

To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed.” 

I reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Jager  in  less  than 
two  hours,  where  the  reception  and  hospitality  I 
experienced  made  me  think  I had  awakened  from 
a fit  of  the  nightmare,  or  had  been  transported 
from  the  abyss  of  Pandemonium  to  the  celestial 
regions.  The  instant  I entered  the  house,  I was 
attended  not  merely  with  the  ordinary  courtesy  due 
to  a traveller,  but  with  a sympathetic  kindness  truly 
grateful.  The  mistress  of  this  house  was  a very 
superior  young  woman  for  so  retired  a situation, 
and  she  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  account  of  the 
ill-treatment  I had  received  from  Mrs.  Lambritz, 
whose  husband,  with  his  daughter,  and  a son-in-law, 
the  husband  of  another  daughter,  had  been  regaling 
here  on  the  previous  evening ; the  young  man 
still  remained  ; he  was  an  Englishman,  and  a car- 
penter, and  I had  some  conversation  with  him. 

I was  here  promptly  supplied  with  horses,  Mrs. 
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Jager  insisting  that  I should  ride  her  horse,  which 
she  at  least  believed  was  the  best  on  the  farm, 
and  which  proved  to  be  both  gentle  and  serviceable. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance,  amongst  the  farmers 
in  the  Colony,  in  which  I have  been  favoured  with 
the  loan  of  a lady's  horse,  and  being  convinced 
it  was  intended  as  a peculiar  mark  of  kindness, 
I always  appreciated  the  compliment  accordingly. 
From  this  house  I left  the  line  of  road  to  Cape 
Tow  n,  via  Ataquas  Kloof,  * and  took  the  road 
to  Worcester,  the  first  part  of  which  was  called 
the  Twenty-four  Rivers,  from  having  to  pass  that 
number  in  pretty  quick  succession.  About  eleven 
o'clock  I took  leave  of  my  obliging  and  hospitable 
host,  who  provided  me  with  an  intelligent  mulatto 
for  a guide.  Within  a little  more  than  seven 
miles,  one  hour’s  ride,  I passed  three  farms  be- 
longing to  three  brothers,  the  first  being  about  half 
an  hour,  three  miles’  distance,  the  second  twenty 
minutes,  two  miles  further,  and  the  third  twenty 
minutes,  two  miles  beyond  the  second.  The  bro- 
thers chiefly  cultivate  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  Colony,  and  which  they 


* From  Mr.  Jager’s  to  Mr.  Roubenhaur’s  at  the  commencement 
of  Ataquas  Kloof  is  six  hours,  and  from  Mr.  Roubenhaur’s  to  Mr. 
Meyer’s,  (the  Field  Cornet)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kloof,  is 
three  hours,  making  fifteen  hours  from  Mr.  Van  Roey’s  at  the  foot 
of  Craddock  Kloof.  From  Van  Roey’s  over  Craddock  Kloof, 
through  George  Town  to  Meyer’s,  is  something  less,  but  the  road 
over  Craddock  Kloof  is  very  steep  and  bad. 
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send  to  the  eastern  districts,  viz.  Graaf  Reinet, 
Graham’s  Town,  <kc.  finding  they  can  there  obtain 
a higher  price  for  it  than  at  Cape  Town.  At  the 
time  I was  there  it  was  only  two  skillings,  or  four 
pence-halfpenny  per  pound  in  their  neighbourhood, 
while  it  was  seven  skillings,  or  one  shilling  and 
threepence  three-farthings  at  Graaf  Reinet.  They 
are  also  celebrated  for  growing  the  straightest  and 
finest  bamboos  in  the  Colony,  which  they  turn  to 
good  account,  as  the  farmers  are  very  choice  in 
their  rods  for  waggon  whips,  some  of  which  are 
twenty  feet  long.  They  use  three  kinds  of  whips, 
with  each  waggon  team,  viz.  a very  long  one  to 
reach  the  more  distant  cattle,  a shorter  one  for 
those  about  the  centre  of  the  team,  and  a sambok 
for  the  shaft  cattle.  I stopped  to  dine  at  Henry 
Schoeman’s,  one  of  the  three  brothers,  and  very 
soon  after  leaving  his  house,  I forded  the  first 
river,  and  in  four  hours  crossed  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct rivers,  which  the  Dutch  call  Drifts.  They 
were  all  mountain  streams,  some  very  strong,  and 
with  very  stony  beds.  1 arrived  at  Philip  Botha’s 
about  sunset,  and  half  an  hour  before  1 reached 
the  house,  passed  John  Marais’,  on  whose  property 
is  the  celebrated  Cango  Cave,  at  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  ride  from  his  dwelling,  which  being 
small,  will  not  afford  accommodation  for  strangers 
who  visit  the  Cave,  and  who,  therefore,  go  to 
Philip  Botha’s,  whose  house  is  more  than  usually 
capacious.  It  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  Field 
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Cornet,  who  resides  at  three  hours  distance,  for 
permission  to  visit  the  Cave,  and  who  receives  for 
it  a regulated  price  of  fifteen  shillings  ; this  fee  is 
said  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ladder  which  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  in  repair.  Five  or  six  men  must 
also  be  hired  to  carry  torches,  &c.  so  that  it  is 
rather  an  expensive  excursion,  and  as  it  has  been 
minutely  examined  and  described  by  Mr. Thompson, 
in  his  Travels  through  Southern  Africa,  and  accu- 
rately measured  by  Mr.  Poleman  of  Cape  Town,  I 
considered  it  mere  loss  of  time  to  visit  a place  so 
well  known,  hoping  to  find  something  more 
curious  wherewith  to  gratify  my  readers.  I there- 
fore merely  make  the  foregoing  remarks  for  the 
information  of  those  travellers  who  may  think  the 
Cave  worth  their  attention. 

I quietly  seated  myself  with  Mr.  Botha  and  his 
family  for  the  evening,  and  after  sunset  was  sur- 
prised by  witnessing  a somewhat  singular  cere- 
mony, viz.  all  the  slaves  coming  successively  to 
bid  good  night  to  their  master  and  mistress,  and 
next,  by  the  uproarious  manner  in  which  the  tutor 
and  his  pupils,  sung  the  Evening  Hymn  before 
supper,  which  they  executed  in  so  discordant  a 
key,  that  a stranger  would  have  supposed  they 
were  trying  whose  lungs  were  the  most  powerful ; 
for  my  part  could  not  distinguish  a single  word. 
These  stentorian  choristers  consisted  of  Mr.  Botha’s 
three  nephews,  and  his  children,  twenty  in  number, 
all  by  the  same  wife.  Their  tutor  and  musical 
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director  was  a Mr.  C.  B.  Lewring  from  Fadder- 
land , (Holland.)  He  repeated  the  Creed  in  a very 
audible  and  emphatic  manner,  and  when  supper 
was  concluded,  my  horses  being  ordered  for  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  we  all  retired  to  rest, 
according  to  the  accustomed  usage  of  a Dutch 
family. 
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Field  Cornet  Botha — Farm  houses — Caledon  Kloof — House  of 
Straw — An  active  Housewife — An  Eye  to  Business — Increasing 
Prosperity  of  Graham's  Town — Field  Cornet  Jouhert — Order  for 
Horses — Anecdote  of  a Hottentot  guide — Warm-water  Place — 
Family  Apartment — An  early  Start — A jolly  Quack  Doctress — 
Chalybeate  Spring — Bacchanalian  effects  of  the  Vintage — Con- 
troversy concerning  the  Author — Town  of  Worcester — Juvenile 
Guide — The  Scalding  Spring  of  Brand  Valley — Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Station  at  Gnadenthal — Employment  for  Hottentots 
and  Bastaards — Wild  Horses — Franche  Iloek  Pass — Field  Cornet 
Hugo  — Great  Drakenstein — Visit  the  Paarl — Ban£  Hock — 
Stellenbosch — Farmers’  Wine  Company — The  Two  Doctors — » 
Symptoms  of  approaching  the  Capital — Arrival  at  the  Brewery — 
Return  to  Cape  Town  — Author  visits  Table  Mountain  on 
Horseback — Difficulties  of  the  Adventure — Former  Expeditions  to 
the  Summit — Vineyards  of  Great,  Little,  and  Hoeg  Constantias 
— Flamingos — Visitors  to  theVineyards — Mode  of  licensing  Wine 
and  Spirit  Houses — Dinner  to  Sir  Lowry  Cole  — Origin  of  names 
of  Districts — Population  Table — Races  at  Cape  Town — Author’s 
distaste  for  the  amusement,  and  reasons. 

Saturday , April  4,  1829. — I was  called  by  the 
schoolmaster  at  four  o’clock,  and  set  off  at  five. 
In  about  an  hour  I arrived  at  Mr.  Fabian's,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Botha,  I here  took  a cup 
of  coffee,  and  proceeded  to  the  Field  Comet 
Botha’s,  where  I arrived  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
was  entertained  with  breakfast,  and  a long  story 
from  an  old  Scotch  carpenter,  who  was  residing  in 
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the  house.  After  discussing  the  former,  and  vainly 
hoping  for  a termination  of  the  latter,  I was  glad 
to  proceed  with  two  good  horses,  and  the  son  of 
my  host  as  my  guide,  and  had  the  additional  satis- 
faction of  finding  the  charges  very  moderate.  In 
one  hour  I passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Botha’s  nephew, 
and  an  hour  and  a half  from  thence  I arrived  at  a 
farm  where  I got  fresh  horses,  but  met  with  some 
very  talkative  men,  from  whom  I was  glad  to 
make  a speedy  retreat  ; I therefore  stopped  at  a 
farm  an  hour  further  on  the  road  to  refresh,  and 
arrived  two  hours  afterwards  at  the  farm  of  Rada- 
meyer,  where  there  was  some  demur  about  fresh 
horses,  which,  however,  I finally  obtained.  In  the 
meantime  I banqueted  upon  cakes,  good  wine,  and 
fine  grapes,  all  of  which  were  luxuries  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  I had  been  told,  in  case  horses 
were  furnished,  there  was  no  guide,  as  the  only 
boy  who  could  have  been  spared,  was  gone  to  some 
distance  for  water,  and  was  not  expected  back  be- 
fore sunset,  but  after  I had  succeeded  in  engaging 
my  previous  guide  to  accompany  me  with  Mr. 
Radameyer's  horses  to  the  next  stage,  they  con- 
trived to  find  a person  in  their  own  employment. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  pleasanter  to  have 
remained  all  night  at  this  farm,  than  to  have  en- 
countered so  tiresome  a ride  as  that  I underwent 
for  seven  hours,  the  last  four  of  which  the  horses 
were  so  jaded  that  they  could  scarcely  put  one  leg 
before  the  other.  In  one  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
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farm  of  Van  Zyl,  where  we  only  remained  a few 
minutes  to  procure  a draught  of  water,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  our  way  toward  Caledon  Kloof, 
which  we  entered  in  about  half  an  hour.  This  is 
a long  dismal  opening  in  a range  of  mountains, 
which  we  were  an  hour  and  a half  in  traversing  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  four  hours  after  leaving  it,  that 
we  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Brain,  where  1 was 
destined  to  pass  the  night,  and  which  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding,  having  diverged  several 
times,  and  called  at  sundry  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood before  we  ascertained  its  position.  It 
was  consequently  near  midnight  when  we  arrived, 
but  Mr.  Brain  kindly  arose,  and  provided  us  with 
coffee  and  a good  fire  ; both  most  acceptable  re- 
freshments. After  enjoying  these  I was  put  into, 
as  the  children  say,  “ a real  right  earnest”  house 
of  straw,  it  being  built  entirely  of  that  material, 
where  I slept  soundly  until  five  in  the  morning. 

Sunday , 5. — I took  leave  of  my  kind  host  at 
daylight,  for  the  Field  Cornet  Joubert’s,  two  hours 
distant,  who  was  from  home  when  I arrived.  Ilis 
wife  informed  me  that  there  were  no  horses  on  the 
farm,  but  recommended  me  to  ride  quickly  after 
her  husband,  who  would  give  me  an  order  to  the 
next  house.  This  lady  was  superintending  the  pro- 
cess of  bottling  a cask  of  brandy,  of  which  she  hos- 
pitably presented  me  a glass  to  taste ; but  I gave  the 
preference  to  a cup  of  tea,  and  the  brandy  fell  to  the 
share  of  my  guide,  who,  nothing  loth,  gulped  down 
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the  nectarean  draught  with  infinite  satisfaction. 
Of  his  taste  for  this  cordial  beverage,  I had  been 
already  acquainted,  having  been  compelled  to  bribe 
him  with  money  to  procure  it,  before  I could  en- 
sure his  additional  services,  his  engagement  with 
me  terminating  here. 

Understanding  that  I had  come  from  Graham’s 
Town,  the  busy  housewife  inquired  the  price  of 
brandy  there,  but  I was  unable  to  respond  saga- 
ciously to  her  query,  brandy  being  an  article  with 
which  my  acquaintance  was  very  small.  Similar 
inquiries  respecting  the  markets  of  Graham’s  Town 
were  not  infrequent,  and  were  by  me  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  rising  importance  of  that  town. 
This  belief  has  been  since  still  more  strengthened, 
by  learning,  that  many  articles  are  now  forwarded 
thither,  from  the  interior,  which  were  formerly 
exclusively  confined  to  the  markets  of  Cape  Town  ; 
this,  of  course,  produces  in  return  a demand  for 
various  merchandise,  which  being  sent  to  Algoa 
Bay  by  coasters,  traverse  comparatively  but  a small 
portion  of  the  land  ; an  important  advantage  to 
those  engaged  in  the  traffic,  owing  to  the  great 
saving  in  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  a considera- 
tion that  must  necessarily  render  it  desirable,  that 
those  interested  should  throw  their  whole  weight 
into  the  scale,  to  increase  the  advantages  of  the  place, 
so  that  they  may  ultimately  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  their  industry.  This  hope  or  expectation,  purely 
selfish  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  the  surest  bulwark 
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upon  which  to  found  the  prosperity  of  a town, 
for  man  is  necessarily  so  much  the  slave  of  expe- 
diency, and  the  advocate  of  his  personal  interest ; 
that  he  must  be  singularly  obtuse,  or  blindly  per- 
verse, who  refuses  to  assist  in  raising  the  pile 
which  is  to  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  his  future 
independence.  In  furnishing  liberally  the  markets 
at  Graham’s  Town,  the  advantages  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  are  so  obvious,  and  in  bartering 
merchandise  on  profitable  terms,  the  results  to  the 
merchants  are  so  promising,  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  a doubt,  that  the  two  parties  will  combine  their 
whole  strength  to  concentrate  their  wealth,  and 
render  Graham's  Town  a place  of  much  importance 
in  the  Cape  Colony. 

After  taking  a cup  of  tea,  I set  out  in  search  of 
the  Field  Cornet,  whom  I soon  overtook,  in  com- 
pany with  a party  of  ladies  ; and  my  guide  having 
made  known  my  wants  to  him,  he  sent  a verbal 
message  by  him  to  the  people  at  the  next  house, 
which  we  reached  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
soon  after  the  Field  Cornet  and  his  fair  companions 
arrived  there  also.  Here,  according  to  custom, 
many  excuses  were  at  first  made,  to  evade  my 
demand  for  horses,  but  they  were  at  last  brought 
to  the  door,  at  the  instance  of  an  Anglicised  Ger- 
man, who  acted  as  my  interpreter  and  advocate. 
Notwithstanding  the  little  disappointment  con- 
comitant upon  my  first  request,  the  family  were  all 
very  kind,  placing  both  dinner  and  tea  before  me, 
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and  requesting  me  to  remain  and  spend  the  day 
with  them  and  their  friends ; but  I was  obliged  to 
decline  their  invitation,  for  if  I had  delayed  upon 
the  road  as  frequently  as  I was  tempted  to  do, 
through  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  I do  not 
know  when  I should  have  reached  Cape  Town. 
However,  I must  confess  that  I wished  to  have 
extended  my  stay  in  the  Colony,  in  which  case  I 
should  not  have  been  obliged  to  hurry  through  it, 
in  the  manner  I was  compelled  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently should  have  escaped  the  vexations  contin- 
gent upon  haste,  and  enjoyed  many  pleasures, 
from  which  I was  obliged  to  turn  away  with  the 
sternness  of  a Diogenes.  The  Field  Cornet  most 
kindly  wrote  a general  order  to  all  the  farmers, 
on  my  line  of  road,  in  his  district,  and  of  which  1 
<jive  a literal  translation  from  the  Dutch. 

C£  Good  Friend, 

“ Receive  the  man,  and  take  him  with  your 
horse  to  Piet  Fourie's,  and  he  will  see  that  the 
man  is  taken  to  the  Bath,  to  Jan  Van  Kalder’s,  and 
he  will  pay  the  expenses.  You  will  take  care  not 
to  detain  the  man,  but  help  him  on  as  quick  as 
possible.  Yours, 

G.  Joubert,  Field,  Cornet. 

“ P.  S.  You  will  give  him  a quiet  horse  to  ride.” 

Armed  with  this  eccentric,  and  most  original 
document,  I set  forth  full  of  joy  and  confidence, 
assured  that  I should  now  get  on  as  briskly  as  1 
could  desire,  nor  was  I this  time  destined  to  disap- 
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pointment,  for  the  result  proved  that  I held  a 
talisman  of  power.  My  first  adventure  was  at  the 
next  farm,  about  four  miles  distant,  where  my 
Hottentot  guide  demanded  a skilling  ( twopence 
farthing)  for  each  horse,  not  however,  without  an 
humble  apology  for  the  exorbitant  charge,  which 
set  forth,  that  only  one  of  the  horses  was  his  own 
property,  and  that  the  sum  had  been  named  by 
the  owner  of  the  other  horse  ; this  very  much 
reminded  me  of  the  Jew’s  instructions  to  Sir  Oliver 
Surface,  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  where  he 
recommends  him  to  say,  that  the  money  is  not  his 
own,  but  a friend's, — “ and  that  friend  is  a d — d 
extortionate  dog,  but  you  cannot  help  that,  you 
know.”  However,  in  this  instance,  the  price  was 
of  course  very  small,  and  I thought  so,  but  as  I 
did  not  choose  to  let  him  into  the  secret,  lest  it 
might  prove  to  the  prejudice  of  other  travellers, 
and  as  my  conscience  would  not  sutler  me  to 
accept  his  services  and  those  of  his  horses  at  so 
cheap  a rate,  I told  him  that  in  consequence  of 
his  civility  and  speed,  l would  present  him  with 
half  a rix-dollar  (nine  pence),  a compensation 
which  he  received  as  a handsome  gratuity,  and 
was  proportionately  thankful. 

Having  disposed  of  this  man,  I got  fresh  horses 
for  an  hour  and  a half  to  Piet  Fourie’s,  paying 
only  three  skillings  for  that  distance,  and  set  off 
about  three  o’clock,  with  the  owner  of  the  horses 
for  my  guide.  The  road  from  Caledon  Kloof  to 
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within  an  hour  of  Van  Kalder's  was  good,  but  we 
had  then  to  labour  over  a very  steep  and  stony 
hill,  the  path  beyond  which  was  not  many  degrees 
better.  W e reached  V an  Kalder’s  about  six  o’clock* 
This  estate  is  called  Warm- water  Place,  from  a hot 
spring  situated  about  300  yards  up  the  side  of  a 
hill,  immediately  behind  the  house.  There  is  a bath- 
room about  100  yards  below  the  source,  into  which 
the  water  is  conducted  by  tubes.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  about  100°  of  F.  From  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  I was  not  able  to  bathe  that  night,  a 
pleasure  which  I had  been  anticipating,  and  which 
would  have  proved  an  exquisite  luxury  after  so 
long  a ride,  and  on  the  following  morning  I could 
not  afford  the  loss  of  so  much  time.  This  place 
belonged  to  two  brothers,  who  had  their  respective 
establishments  upon  it,  at  a short  distance  from 
each  other.  The  owner  of  the  larger  house  not 
being  at  home,  the  other  brother  conducted  me 
to  the  bath-room  and  spring,  and  afterwards  to 
his  own  dwelling,  which  was  very  small,  for  I was 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  his  wife 
and  family,  however,  the  family  were  both  civil  and 
hospitable,  and  he  promised  to  have  his  horses 
ready  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he 
would  himself  conduct  me  to  the  Field  Cornet’s, 
which  was  three  hours  distant. 

Monday , 6. — We  were  on  horseback  before  three 
o’clock,  and  arrived  at  the  Field  Cornet’s  soon 
after  daylight.  From  hence  it  is  only  three  hours 
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ride  to  Zwellendam,  but  the  road  is  very  hilly, 
and  otherwise  bad  ; however,  I did  not  wish  to 
take  that  route,  and,  as  I was  readily  provided 
with  horses,  and  a fresh  order,  I set  off  with  the 
Field  Cornet’s  son  for  my  guide,  about  seven, 
and,  in  four  hours,  reached  Johannes  Brewer’s, 
who  gave  us  a good  dinner,  with  plenty  of  brandy 
and  wine.  His  wife,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
bountiful  portion  of  the  exhilarating  juices,  insisted 
upon  making  a circle  around  each  of  my  eyes  with 
tar,  a balsam  whose  virtues  she  volubly  panegy- 
rised, and  warmly  recommended  to  my  daily  use, 
prophesying,  from  my  perseverance,  the  perfect 
restoration  of  my  sight.  About  one  o’clock  I took 
leave  of  this  jolly  couple  for  Zwanapoles,  three 
hours  distant,  my  guide's  steed  having  a foal  fol- 
lowing her  all  the  way.  This  farm  is  near  to  the 
entrance  of  Kokman’s  Kloof ; and  there  is  a hot 
spring  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  it,  but  in  a diffe- 
rent direction  to  the  kloof ; notwithstanding  which, 
my  curiosity  induced  me  to  visit  it.  I found  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  be  about  100°  of  F., 
but  did  not  discover  any  thing  very  peculiar  in  its 
taste.  It  is  said  to  be  chalybeate.  A bath-room 
has  been  built  over  the  spring,  but  it  is  not  much 
frequented.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Joubert, 
who  has  a farm  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  my 
arrival  at  Zwanapoles,  I observed  that  the  vintage 
season  had  not  been  without  its  effects  upon  the 
family  ; for  they  were  more  like  a group  of  Bac- 
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clianalians  at  their  revels,  than  of  reasonable  per- 
sons engaged  in  a laborious  occupation.  Many 
farmers  express  brandy  from  the  whole  produce  of 
their  vineyards ; others,  only  from  the  refuse.  I 
know  not  which  method  was  adopted  here;  but  to 
judge  from  the  conflict  of  tongues,  I should  pre- 
sume that  the  intoxicating  beverage  was  very 
abundant.  Much  altercation  ensued  before  it  was 
arranged  in  what  manner  I should  prosecute  my 
journey  ; at  last,  the  eldest  son,  who  appeared  to 
be  more  saucy  than  tipsy,  but  enough  of  both  to 
be  intolerably  odious,  determined  to  accompany 
me  through  the  kloof,  to  the  Field  Cornet’s  be- 
yond it,  about  an  hour  and  a half’s  ride.  When 
arrived  there,  I found  a Dutchman,  who  spoke 
English,  acting  as  tutor  to  the  family.  He  ap- 
peared a reasonable  man,  and  entered  into  my 
feelings,  but  he  could  not  make  the  Field  Cornet 
understand  how  it  was  that  I could  derive  any 
satisfaction  from  travelling,  and  the  subject  was 
warmly  discussed  for  some  time,  without  producing 
any  sort  of  conviction. 

Tuesday , 7. — Set  off  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  arrived  at  the  next  farm  about  five.  My  guide 
informed  me,  that,  a few  days  before,  he  had 
picked  up  a young  wolf  on  this  road,  and  that  it 
was  then  tied  up  at  the  Field  Cornet’s  house. 
About  seven,  I proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Field  Cornet  of  the  district,  three  hours  distant, 
and  from  thence  to  Worcester,  two  hours  distant, 
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near  which  town  I had  to  cross  several  branches 
of  the  Hex  River.  On  my  arrival  I went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Le  Seur,  a magistrate,  to  whom  I had 
a particular  introduction  : I now  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  three  letters  from  Cape  Town,  one  of 
which  was  from  England. 

Wednesday , 8. — As  I made  a second  visit  to 
Worcester,  I shall  reserve  my  observations  for  that 
time.  I took  my  leave,  for  the  present,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Le  Seur,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Gnadenthal,  and  returning  to  Cape  Town  by  the 
Franche  Hoek,  &c.  I left  Worcester  with  so  young 
a guide,  that,  when  he  got  off  his  horse  to  arrange 
the  saddle  bags,  he  was  unable  to  remount,  until 
I got  off  my  horse  to  replace  him  on  his  seat : lie 
was  only  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  importation,  to  act  as  tiger 
to  one  of  our  metropolitan  fashionables.  After  an 
hour’s  ride,  I arrived  at  Mr.  De  Witt’s,  whose  place 
is  called  Brand  Valley,  from  some  hot  springs  of  that 
name  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over  these  there  is 
a bathing-house  erected  ; but  the  water  is  so  hot, 
being  at  the  temperature  of  142°.  F.,  that  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  cool  before  it  can  be  used ; and 
as  the  dwelling  house  is  about  half  a mile  from  the 
springs,  I found  that,  if  I waited  to  take  a bath, 
subject  to  all  the  delays  attendant  upon  Dutch 
proceedings,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reach 
Gnadenthal  that  night ; and,  therefore,  chose 
rather  to  pass  an  hour  in  the  society  of  Mr.  De 
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Witt,  his  wife,  and  brother  : the  latter  of  whom 
was  a brother  to  me  in  affliction  ; fortunately  for 
him,  however,  he  was  provided  with  abundant 
occupation,  of  a nature  that  was  agreeable  to  his 
taste ; and  hence  he  derived  contentment,  a bles- 
sing compared  with  which  the  treasures  of  the 
world  are  but  as  gilded  baubles. 

Brand  Valley  Farm  comprises  about  6000  acres 
of  excellent  land,  and  has  so  great  a command  of 
water,  that  every  part  of  it  can  be  sufficiently  and 
regularly  irrigated.  Wheat,  rice,  and  the  vine, 
are,  therefore,  found  to  succeed  very  well.  From 
hence  I proceeded,  with  the  same  conductor  and 
horses,  to  Mr.  Pretorius’s  farm,  near  the  Zonder- 
end  river,  which  I reached  about  three  o’clock, 
having  passed  several  farms,  where  I was  refused 
horses.  Here,  however,  I procured  them  to  take 
me  to  the  Missionary  station  at  Gnadenthal, 
which  I gained  about  eight  o’clock  ; too  late,  how- 
ever, to  see  any  of  the  Missionaries  that  night  ; 
for,  as  they  rise  with  the  day,  they  retire  soon  after 
its  close  ; I was,  therefore,  conducted  to  a lodging- 
house,  kept  by  a Bastaard  Hottentot,  who  spoke 
English,  where  I was  soon  provided  with  a good 
supper  and  bed,  and  felt  much  more  comfortable 
than  I should  have  done  at  the  Missionary  house, 
because,  here  I knew  I might  ask  for  whatever  I 
wished,  yet  only  pay  for  what  I received.  This 
lodging-house  has  been  established  with  the  con- 
sent, and  by  the  wish  of  the  Missionaries,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  numerous  visits  paid  by  strangers 
to  the  establishment  ; who,  when  accommodated 
there,  broke  in  on  the  regular  habits  and  good 
order  of  the  institution. 

Thursday , 9. — At  daylight  I was  conducted  to 
the  Missionary  dwelling  when  I was  introduced 
to  the  Missionaries  and  their  wives,  in  the  com- 
mon room,  where  they  were  taking  coffee ; but,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  not  one  present  could 
speak  English.  The  principal,  Mr.  Hallbeck,  who 
was  said  to  be  conversant  with  the  language,  was 
absent,  therefore  I was  forced  to  confine  myself 
to  such  general  inquiries  as  could  be  conveyed  by 
the  master  of  the  lodging-house,  who  accompanied 
me,  and  acted  as  my  interpreter.  I learned  that 
they  not  only  superintend  all  the  necessary  duties  of 
instructing  the  Hottentots,  but  also  employ  a great 
number  of  men,  well  known  in  the  Colony  by  the 
name  of  “ Bastaards,  ”*  as  blacksmiths,  waggon- 
makers,  &c.,  paying  them  for  their  work  as  regular 
tradesmen,  excepting  during  the  harvest,  when  they 

* These  are  free  people,  composed  of  a mixture  of  Hottentots, 
liberated  slaves  (belonging  to  individuals  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
prize  negroes),  Malays,  emancipated  Indian  convicts,  &c.  Being 
chiefly  Mahomeddans,  they  marry  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  religion,  which  does  not  legitimize  their  children  ; they  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  considered  “ Bastaards  and  the  only 
privilege  they  have  of  citizenship,  is,  that  of  being  allowed,  or,  in 
other  words,  obliged  to  pay  taxes : yet,  all  those  who  embrace 
Christianity,  and  are  married  according  to  the  forms  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  white  inhabitants. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  mixed 
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are  employed  by  the  farmers,  as  labourers,  at  the  dif- 
ferent farms,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  schepelf  of 
wheat  per  diem,  by  which  they  lay  in  a sufficient 
stock  to  serve  their  families  until  the  returning 
season.  The  Missionaries  not  only  direct,  but  as- 
sist in  all  the  varieties  of  work  themselves.  Their 
wives  have  a school  for  the  female  children,  whose 
finest  works  are  sold  to  visitors  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  institution.  Every  member  of  the 
establishment  is  expected  to  attend  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  daily  ; and  also  to  assist  in 
the  regular  service  on  Sundays. 

Soon  after  I left  Gnadenthal,  I began  to  as- 
cend a very  steep  and  rugged  hill,  that  lay  on  my 
way  to  the  Field  Cornet’s  of  the  district,  where 
I arrived  at  one  o’clock  ; and  again  met  a diffi- 
culty about  horses,  the  Field  Cornet  being  very 
anxious  to  persuade  me  that  the  hour  was  too  late 
to  prosecute  my  journey  ; however,  he  very  kindly 
invited  me  to  pass  the  night  in  his  house  ; to  which, 
not  being  able  to  persuade  me,  he  not  only  or- 
dered steeds,  after  a little  entreaty  on  my  part, 
but  gave  me  a good  dinner  ad  interim . I set  off 
about  three  o’clock,  soon  after  which  the  rain  be- 

races  of  coloured  people,  live  together  without  the  semblance  of  any 
legal  ceremony,  in  which  case,  their  offspring  are  not  misnamed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  many  of  them  have  since  been  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards  legally  married, 
they  still  go  under  the  common  appellation  of  “ Bastaards. 

•j-  A schepel  is  something  less  than  a bushel ; three  bushels  being 
equal  to  four  schepels. 
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gan  to  fall,  and  a very  dismal  evening  set  in,  the 
wind  and  storm  increasing  as  I advanced.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Franche  Hoek  Pass,  there  is  a toll- 
house, where  I halted  for  a moment  to  pay  two- 
pence halfpenny  for  each  horse,  which  I considered 
to  be  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  animals;  for 
we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  urging  them  over 
the  mountains,  and  I was  obliged  to  lead  my  steed 
up  to  the  top  of  it  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
wind  and  rain  : however,  I was  determined  that 
he  should  carry  me  down  at  all  risks,  and  so  he 
did,  with  some  flogging.  Just  after  passing  the 
toll-house,  we  were  nearly  run  over  by  a drove 
of  horses,  that  came  gallopping  down  the  hill 
without  saddles,  bridles,  drivers,  or  riders. 

I arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hugo,  the  Field 
Cornet  of  the  district,  very  wet,  very  cold,  and 
very  hungry  ; but,  by  that  gentleman’s  kind  atten- 
tion, all  my  wants  were  soon  relieved  : he  had  an  ex- 
cellent house,  a fine  family,  and  appeared  to  live 
in  a comfortable  style  : an  English  tutor  resided 
with  them,  and  several  of  the  children  spoke  Eng- 
lish very  well.  In  the  district  of  Franche  Hoek,  or 
French  Corner,  there  are  twenty-five  farms,  which, 
of  course,  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  produce, 
the  largest  of  these  makes  no  more  than  150 
leagers*  of  wine,  and  the  smallest  never  less  than 
thirty  leagers  annually. 

* A leager  of  wine  contains  eight  half  aums,  of  nineteen  gallons 
each. 
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Friday , 10. — I set  oft*  at  six  o'clock  with  my 
host  s eldest  son  for  a guide.  We  had  frequent 
showers  on  our  way,  during  the  heaviest  of  which 
we  took  shelter  at  a respectable  farm-house,  where 
we  were  invited  to  breakfast,  but  being  near  our 
destination,  I declined  the  civility,  and  we  arrived 
at  half-past  eight  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Marais, 
at  Great  Drakenstein.  This  gentleman  was  mar- 
ried to  a sister  of  Mr.  Le  Seur,  the  magistrate  at 
Worcester.  I set  oft*  again  immediately  after 
breakfast,  to  visit  the  Paarl,  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name ; and  having  passed  a 
couple  of  hours  in  company  with  Mrs.  Robinson 
and  her  daughter,  I returned  to  Drakenstein, 
which  I reached  about  five  o’clock. 

The  district  of  Great  Drakenstein  contains  forty 
farms,  of  which  a portion  is  called  Bang  Hoek, 
comprising  four  estates.  The  soil  being  considered 
most  favourable  to  the  vine  and  other  fruit  trees, 
the  district  is  principally  appropriated  to  vineyards 
and  gardens.  These  farms  make  annually,  in  the 
aggregate,  from  3000  to  5000  leagers  of  wine. 
Mr.  Marais's  estate,  where  I was  visiting  (named 
Lorraines),  alone  produces  from  80  to  150 
leagers  annually,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
fruits,  in  great  variety.  There  is  a very  pic- 
turesque perpendicular  waterfall  on  this  property, 
about  three  miles  from  the  house.  The  farmers 
send  their  wine  to  town  in  September,  because  the 
grass  has  then  shed  its  seed,  and  there  is  a plenti- 
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fill  supply  of  provender  at  the  regular  outspanning 
places : this  is  likewise  the  most  leisure  season 
for  the  farmer. 

Saturday , 11. — After  a very  early  breakfast,  I 
set  out  for  Stellenbosch,  three  hours  distant,  pass- 
ing Bang  Hoek  (or  Frightful  Corner),  on  my  way. 
Having  an  introduction  to  Dr.  O Flinn,  I pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  and  subsequently  paid  a visit 
with  him  to  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ryneveldt. 
This  gentleman  is  a confidential  officer  of  the  Go- 
vernment; he  is  much  respected  in  the  district, 
where  he  exercises  the  chief  authority.  There  is 
a remarkable  oak  tree  close  to  Mr.  Ryneveldt’s  re- 
sidence ; the  circumference  of  its  trunk  measuring 
no  less  than  nineteen  feet.  We  also  called  upon 
Mr.  Roos,  who  lived  at  a little  distance  from  the 
town.  He  was  President  of  the  Committee  for 
forming  a new  Wine  Company  among  the  farmers, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  improve 
the  quality  and  character  of  Cape  wines.  The 
outline  of  their  plan  was  nearly  as  follows  : — They 
were  to  have  stores  in  Cape  Town  to  deposit  ap- 
proved samples,  which  were  to  consist  of  two  qua- 
lities, (viz.)  a first  and  second  rate  ; these  were  to 
be  inspected  by  competent  persons,  who  were  to 
ship  them  direct  to  their  agent  in  London ; and 
the  capital  of  the  Fanners'  Wine  Company  was  to 
consist  of  ten  leagers  of  old  wine,  and  fifteen  of  new, 
to  each  share,  &c. 

Besides  my  friend,  Dr.  O Flinn,  there  was  also 
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at  Stellenbosch,  another  medical  practitioner, 
named  Dr.  Freshfield,  who  was  a great  lover  of 
Natural  History,  hut  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
been  more  successful  in  collecting  curious  speci- 
mens, than  in  obtaining  patients  : however  that 
may  he,  lie  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  console 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  an  elegant  and  enlight- 
ened taste,  fully  sufficient  to  make  leisure  delight- 
ful. Stellenbosch  is  but  a thinly  populated  place, 
consequently  house-rent  is  very  low;  and  strangers 
can  be  boarded  and  lodged  very  respectably  at  the 
rate  of  six  shillings  per  diem.  A few  persons  ge- 
nerally resort  hither  from  Cape  Town  during  the 
hot  weather  ; as  likewise  invalids,  from  the  East 
Indies,  sojourning  at  the  Cape. 

I took  an  early  dinner  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O'Flinn, 
who  had  lately  taken  possession  of  a good  house,  that 
they  had  recently  purchased  for  300/.,  which  was 
esteemed  a great  bargain.  The  Doctor  engrosses 
nearly  all  the  practice  at  Stellenbosch  and  its 
neighbourhood  ; but  he  is  too  liberal  to  grow  rich, 
and  his  services,  even  by  the  farmers,  are  generally 
requited  by  produce ; a most  inconvenient  mode 
of  payment.  The  only  beggar  I heard  of  in  the 
Colony,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Doctor,  as 
having  asked  charity  of  him. 

After  procuring  horses,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  I 
set  off  about  three  o'clock,  having  paid  for  the  four 
hours  ride  from  Stellenbosch  to  Mr.  Van  Renen's 
(about  twenty  miles),  fourteen  rix-dollars,  although 
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the  coach  fare  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Paarl,  which  is 
thirty-five  miles,  is  only  five  rix-dollars;  but  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I found  that  the  nearer 
I drew  to  the  capital,  the  expenses  proportionably 
progressed.  This  arises  from  many  causes  com- 
mon to  all  great  marts,  where  horses,  provender, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  rent,  &c. 
must  be  higher,  as  the  demand  is  greater.  Instead 
of  going  to  Cape  Town  that  night,  I went  to  the 
Brewery,  where  I met  the  most  gratifying  recep- 
tion from  Mr.  Van  Renen  and  all  his  family. 

Sunday , 12. — About  noon,  I accompanied  Mr. 
Van  Renen  to  pass  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  at  Cape  Town,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  inflammation  in  the  eyes  ever  since  my  de- 
parture two  months  before.  In  the  evening  we 
returned  to  the  Brewery. 

Monday , 13. — I went  to  Cape  Town  to  remain 
a few  days,  when  I waited  on  his  Excellency  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  Colonel  Bell,  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
various  friends. 

Saturday , 18. — I left  Cape  Town  for  the 

Brewery,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Table 
Mountain  on  horseback,  from  the  Wyneberg  side, 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Van  Renen  and  other 
friends. 

Easter  Monday , 20. — The  wind  and  weather 
proving  propitious  (for  it  would  have  been  very 
unsafe  to  go  up  with  a south-east  wind),  Mr.  Van 
Renen  and  myself  left  the  Brewery,  at  six  o’clock, 
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in  his  Dutch  curricle,  for  Mr.  FreshfielcTs  house, 
(Klass  en  Bosch,)  situated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain,  and  whither  the  riding  horses  had  pre- 
viously been  sent.  At  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Van 
Renen  and  his  son,  with  Mr.  John  Freshfield,  his 
younger  brother,  and  myself,  commenced  the  as- 
cent on  horseback.  About  ten  o'clock,  we  arrived 
at  a part  called  Castle  Hill,  which  is  a level  space 
about  half  way  up,  where  we  left  two  men,  and 
our  provisions,  with  directions  to  make  a fire  and 
prepare  dinner  by  the  time  we  returned.  We 
reached  the  summit  about  a quarter  past  eleven, 
and  found  there  three  Englishmen,  with  a black 
servant,  from  Cape  Town,  who  had  ascended  by 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mountain,  about  two  hours 
before.  We  rode  round  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  in 
order  that  my  friends  might  describe  to  me  the 
different  views  of  Cape  Town,  Table  Bay,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Fallows  had  made  the  ascent  some  time  before 
the  period  of  our  visit,  and  ascertained  the  exact 
height  of  the  Mountain  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Height  of  Table  Mountain,  by  59  Barometrical 

Observations,  from  the  mean  level  of  Table  Bay. 

Eng.  Feet. 

At  the  entrance,  through  the  narrow  passage  on  the 


Cape  Town  side  --------  - 3488 

Highest  west  point,  about  half  a mile  from  entrance  3594 
east,  one  mile  --------  - 3603 


The  thermometer  agreed  at  the  top  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  on  the  sea-shore  in  Table  Bay,  exactly, 
through  nearly  the  whole  series  of  observations. 
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About  noon  we  commenced  the  descent,  which 
I found  much  more  difficult  than  the  ascent ; and 
if  the  horses’  feet  had  slipped,  or  the  crupper  leather 
given  way,  nothing  could  have  saved  either  the 
animal  or  its  rider  from  destruction  ; in  some 
places  it  was  so  steep,  that  I had  to  lie  on  the  back 
of  my  horse,  with  the  stirrups  lifted  to  his  shoulder- 
blade.  By  the  care,  however,  of  Mr.  Van  Renen, 
in  directing  my  guide,  as  well  as  my  confidence  in 
the  horse,  who  was  an  old  favourite  of  my  friend’s, 
I escaped  all  the  apparent  danger  of  this  hazardous 
enterprise. 

We  reached  Castle  Hill  about  half-past  one,  to 
a very  comfortable  pic-nic  dinner,  consisting  of 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  with  wine,  porter,  and  ale,  for 
accompaniments.  My  friends  saw  a great  many 
rock  rabbits,  between  Castle  Hill,  and  the  top  of  the 
Mountain,  as  wrell  as  foot  prints  of  the  hyena 
and  wolf.  Mr.  Van  Renen  brought  me  a specimen 
of  a very  foetid  grass,  which  is  well  known  in  the 
Colony  as  a means  of  mischievous  amusement,  often 
used  by  the  young  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
laugh,  sometimes  place  it,  unperceived,  in  their 
neighbour’s  pockets. 

Having  made  a sumptuous  repast,  wTe  resumed 
our  descent  about  three,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Fresh- 
field’s  house  at  five  o’clock,  having  ridden  the 
whole  way,  both  up  and  down,  excepting  about 
fifty  yards,  where  the  road  was  so  much  broken  away 
at  the  edge  of  a precipice,  that  my  friends  pro- 
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nouiiced  it  impossible  for  the  horses  to  carry  any 
weight,  as  the  ground  crumbled  beneath  their 
tread.  At  this  place,  therefore,  we  were  all  obliged 
to  scramble  along  through  the  bushes. 

The  ascent  of  Table  Mountain,  on  horseback,  is 
esteemed  to  be  a very  formidable  feat  of  courage ; and 
Mr.  Van  Renen’s  father  was  the  first  person  who  had 
been  known  to  make  the  attempt.  He,  however, 
successfully  accomplished  the  adventure,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  many  persons ; but  most  to  that  of 
Lady  Ann  Barnard,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
top  sketching,  and  before  whom  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared like  an  apparition.  This  was  in  the  year 
1800.  The  next  person  who  ventured  on  the 
achievement,  was  Dr.  Cathcart,  of  the  38th  regi- 
ment, in  1821  ; and,  even  after  that  lapse  of  time, 
it  was  done  for  a wager,  made  at  the  mess  table,  on 
hearing  Mr.  Van  Renen  speak  of  his  father’s  daring 
feat.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  road  was  carefully 
prepared  by  boys  employed  by  Mr.  Freshfield,who 
kept  them  several  days  engaged  in  repairing  the 
paths,  removing  the  stones,  and  other  obstacles. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  a successful  aspirant  for  the 
fame  he  ambitioned,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
rode  down,  as  well  as  up,  the  mountain,  and  this  is 
still  considered  so  perilous  a performance,  that  he 
has  had  but  few  followers.  Mr.  Van  Renen,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  of  enrolling  my  name  among 
the  number,  we  all  therefore  shared  the  enterprise, 
and  succeeded. 
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We  were  entertained  at  Mr.  Freshfield’s  house, 
with  tea,  and  those  who  desired  it,  with  brandy  at 
the  distillery,  to  reanimate  our  spirits  before  we 
set  out  for  the  Brewery. 

On  the  following  morning  I returned  to  Klass  en 
Bosch,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  Mr.  John 
Freshfield,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Constantia  vine- 
yards, of  which  there  are  three  in  number.  Two  ol 
these  (Great  and  Little  Constantias)  have  been 
long  renowned  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  wines 
produced  upon  them.  The  third,  which  is  named 
Sebastian’s  Hoeg  Constantia,  is  also  famed,  but 
not  so  widely  as  the  others.  They  all  lie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  at  about  twelve  miles  from 
Cape  Town. 

We  went  first  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cloete,  the 
proprietor  of  Great  Constantia,*  where  we  were 
shewn  over  the  vineyards  and  cellars,  which  are 
both  spacious  and  well  arranged.  We  tasted  all  the 
varieties  of  the  wines,  and  I wrote  my  name  in  a 
book  kept  there  as  a record  of  the  visits  of  strangers. 
After  this  we  returned  to  the  house  and  partook  of 
their  family  dinner. 

* In  1825,  sixty  half-aums  were  sent  to  Government  as  usual, 
at  25  rix-dollars  per  half  aum,  according  to  contract. 

In  1826  the  Government  applied  for  60  half  aums,  but  Mr.  Cloete 
objected,  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  because  the  Government  at  home  had  fixed  the  rix-dollar 
at  1 8 skillings,  and  his  original  contract  was  at  48  skillings,  therefore 
the  Cape  Government  accepted  only  30  half  aums,  without  fixing  a 
price,  and  these  remain  still  unpaid  for. 
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We  next  visited  Little  Constantia,  which  adjoins 
the  former  estate,  but  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Colyne, 
was  not  at  home,  we  were  therefore  received  by 
Mrs.  Colyne,  and  ranged  through  the  cellars,  &c. 
but  there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
wines  produced  on  the  two  estates,  that  a person 
must  be  a very  extraordinary  judge,  wTho  could 
discriminate  the  precise  difference  between  them. 
On  returning  to  the  house  I examined  some  spe- 
cimens of  that  beautiful  bird  the  flamingo,  several 
of  which  had  been  stuffed  and  placed  in  the  hall 
and  sitting  room  ; Mrs.  Colyne  told  me  that  a few 
nights  previous  to  our  visit,  her  husband  had 
brought  down  six  of  these  birds  at  one  shot. 
Knowing  their  habits  well,  he  had  secreted  him- 
self among  the  rushes,  close  to  the  borders  of  a lake 
near  Musenberg,  at  a little  before  sunset ; here  he 
remained  perdu  until  he  saw  a flock  passing  over 
his  head,  on  their  way  to  the  lake,  when  he  fired, 
and  six  fell  at  the  same  moment.  These  birds  are 
not  near  so  numerous  in  the  Colony  as  formerly, 
for  like  many  other  objects  of  general  admiration, 
their  beauty  so  frequently  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
their  destruction,  that  the  eagerness  of  their  pur- 
suers is  rapidly  hastening  the  period  of  their  exter- 
mination. 

On  returning  to  the  house  at  Great  Constantia, 
we  found  a carriage  full  of  strangers  had  arrived 
from  Cape  Town,  during  our  absence,  with  whom 
we  entered  into  conversation,  and  soon  discovered 
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that  they  were  passengers  on  their  way  from  India 
to  England.  One  of  these  gentlemen  (Mr.  Jacob) 

I recently  met  at  a dinner  party  in  London.  We 

« 

afterwards  met  another  party  at  Hoeg  Constantia, 
consisting  of  Russian  officers.  There  are  thus 
constantly  parties  arriving  from  Cape  Town,  to 
visit  one  or  other  of  these  three  celebrated  vine- 
yards, for  not  only  every  respectable  resident  at  the 
Cape,  but  every  passing  stranger  that  happens  to 
land  from  any  ship,  that  touches  for  refreshment, 
thinks  it  quite  as  necessary  to  visit  Constantia,  as 
travellers  going  to  Naples,  would  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii,  and  no  doubt  it  is  desirable  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  receive  them,  because  many  are  thereby 
induced  to  purchase  wine. 

From  Great  Constantia  we  proceeded  to  Sebas- 
tian's Hoeg  Constantia,  situated  at  a short  distance 
from  the  others.  This  is  a farm  of  400  acres  of 
ground  that  was  granted  to  Mr.  Duckett,  an  ex- 
perimental farmer,  who  was  sent  from  England  to 
introduce  improvements,  and  ascertain  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony, 
but  not  finding  the  land  on  his  own  grant  suited 
to  his  purposes,  he  exchanged  it  with  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian Van  Renen  (father  to  the  present  proprietor) 
for  ground  better  adapted  to  his  particular  views, 
and  in  the  year  1817,  the  new  proprietor  planted 
out  about  forty  acres  with  one  hundred  thousand 
vines,  placed  at  a measurement  of  a yard  apart ; 
among  these  were  the  following  varieties,  namely, 
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the  Pontak,  Frontigniac,  White  and  Red  Muscadel, 
and  Steengrape,  each  of  which  produces  a wine 
bearing  the  name  of  its  particular  species,  with 
the  additional  cognomen  of  Constantia,  as  the 
Pontak  Constantia,  &c.  The  whole  vineyard  lies 
on  a declivity  and  faces  the  east,  having  the  Houts 
Booy  range  of  mountains  at  a short  distance  behind 
it.  The  ground  is  a loose  soil  mixed  with  clay, 
decomposed  granite,  and  quartz  stones.  It  produces 
upon  an  average  45  leagers  of  Constantia  wine, 
and,  provided  a correspondent  sum  of  money  were 
laid  out  upon  it,  might  be  brought  to  produce  200 
leagers  annually. 

It  was  customary  in  this  Colony,  previous  to  the 
31st  of  December  1827,  to  put  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  retailing  Cape  wine,  brandy,  malt  liquors, 
&c.  up  to  public  auction,  when  the  highest  bidder 
had  the  power  of  opening  as  many  houses  of  sale 
as  he  thought  proper ; the  sum  paid  for  this  privi- 
lege in  1827  for  the  Residency  of  Simon’s  Town 
and  Wyneberg  was  2400/.  sterling,  600/.  of  which 
was  reckoned  for  Wyneberg,  and  1800/.  for  Simon’s 
Town.  This  large  sum  compelled  the  lessee  to  fix 
a comparatively  high  price  on  his  commodity,  i.  e. 
ninepence  a bottle  for  the  common  Cape  wine,  and 
eighteen  pence  for  Cape  brandy. 

From  the  1st  of  January  1828,  however,  it  became 
necessary  for  every  person  who  desired  to  retail 
wine  and  spirits,  to  take  out  a separate  license  for 
his  house,  on  stamps  of  112/.  each.  The  high 
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price  of  these  stamps  limited  the  number  of  houses 
within  a smaller  compass,  for  in  that  year  the 
licenses  for  Simon's  Town  amounted  only  to  560/., 
making  a decrease  of  more  than  1200/.  in  that 
Residency  alone.  Thus  by  the  new  system  there 
was  a considerable  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and 
what  was  more  to  be  regretted,  a reduction  in  the 
retail  price  of  wine  from  ninepence  to  threepence 
per  bottle,  and  the  brandy  from  eighteen  pence  to 
sixpence  ; this  naturally  occasioned  a great  cor- 
ruption in  the  habits,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

Wednesday , 22. — Returned  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Thompson’s  house  in  Cape  Town,  who  had  previ- 
ously invited  me  to  dine  on  that  day  at  the  George 
Hotel,  but  from  his  continued  indisposition  he  was 
unable  to  accompany  me,  I therefore  went  with  his 
partner,  Mr.  Pillans.  The  occasion  was  a splendid 
entertainment,  given  by  the  merchants  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, Sir  Lowry  Cole,  who  was  apparently 
becoming  extremely  popular  in  the  Colony.  Cap- 
tain Stirling,  of  the  Navy,  with  several  of  his 
officers  was  also  there,  he  having  put  into  the  Cape 
in  the  ship  Palmyra,  on  his  way  to  the  Swan 
River,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  form  that  unfortunate  settlement. 

Monday , 27. — I walked  to  the  Brewery  to  break- 
fast this  morning,  six  miles  distant,  after  which  I 
rambled  to  the  Observatory,  four  miles  further, 
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and  from  thence  to  Cape  Town,  another  four  miles, 
to  dinner. 

The  old  districts,  or  divisions  of  this  Colony, 
took  their  names  conjointly  from  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernors and  their  wives.  The  district  of  Stellen- 
bosch was  formed  by  the  Governor  Van  der  Stell, 
about  the  year  1700,  and  was  called  after  him  and 
his  wife,  whose  name  was  Bosch,  thus  Stell -en- 
Boscli. 

The  district  of  Zwellendam  was  established  by 
Governor  ZwellengTeble,  about  the  year  1740, 
and  was  called  after  him  and  Dam,  his  wife. 

The  district  of  Graaf  Reinet*  was  established 
.about  1785,  by  the  Governor  Van  de  Graaf,  and 
called  after  him  and  Reinet  his  wife.  Since  the 
second  capture  of  the  Colony  most  of  the  old 
districts  have  been  divided  and  subdivided,  and 
named  after  the  English  Governors,  viz.  Caledon, 
Cradock,  Clan  William  (from  Lady  Cradock’s 
father),  Beaufort,  Worcester,  Somerset,  &c. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  district  of  Stellenbosch  was 
subdivided  by  the  Batavian  Government,  and  the 
part  cutoff  was  named  Tulbagh, f (after  a favourite 
Governor  of  this  Colony,)  and  given  a regular 
establishment  of  magistrates. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

* Uitenhagewas  a part  of  Graaf  Reinet,  but  was  separated  in  1 803. 

f It  was  during  Lord  Charles  Somerset’s  government  that  the 
district  name  of  Tulbagh  was  changed  to  Worcester. 
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Inquiry,  dated  the  6th  ’of  September  1826,  the 
population  of  the  various  districts  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  as  follows  : — at  present  it,  of  course, 
far  exceeds  this  estimate. 

The  Cape  District  contains  8,969  souls,  of  whom  3,699  are  slaves. 


Stellenbosch  . 

. . 16,446 

8,699 

Zwellendam  . 

Worcester, 

. . 13,746 

— 

3,041 

Clan  William,  k 
Tulbagh,  .) 

Graaf  Remet,  ^ 

. . 11,623 

4,711 

Beaufort,  and  k 
Part  of  Cradock  3 

. . 27,647 

3,124 

Albany 

. . 2,767 

400 

Uitenhage 

. . 8,399 

1,132 

George 

. . 6,737 

1,919 

Tuesday,  28. — The  Cape  Town  races  commenced 
to-day.  The  race-ground  is  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  near  Green  Point  ; and  I received  many 
kind  invitations  and  offers  of  seats  in  the  carriages 
of  my  friends,  but  I declined  them  all,  considering 
the  boisterous  iteration  of — “ Here  they  come  !” — 
“ There  they  go!” — and  the  thousand  and  one 
jarring  sounds  of  uncouth  merriment,  common  to 
a race-course,  as  a poor  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  hours. 

Horse-racing,  indeed,  ranks  among  the  few 
amusements  in  which  I never  can  persuade 
myself  to  take  the  slightest  interest.  I know 
not  whether  this  singular  disrelish  of  mine,  for 
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so  fashionable  a sport,  proceeds  from  an  innate 
principle  of  my  own  nature,  or  whether  it  orginates 
solely  in  the  absence  of  vision.  I should  scarcely 
think  it  attributable  to  the  latter,  because  there  are 
many  objects  of  common  admiration,  a lovely  view, 
for  instance,  which,  without  seeing,  I can  highly 
appreciate,  not,  perhaps,  so  highly  as  those  who 
gaze  upon  it ; but,  still,  very  acutely  from  the 
mere  description  made  to  me,  while  I am  conscious 
of  its  actual  presence.  I can  also  vividly  partake 
in  the  excitement  of  those  around  me,  feel  a keen 
and  intuitive  sense  of  their  passing  emotions,  and 
participate  their  enjoyments,  though  the  impres- 
sion is  conveyed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
ear ; for,  although  touch  is  a sense  peculiarly  de- 
licate and  discriminating  in  blind  persons,  it  is  a 
power  much  limited  by  the  polite  observances  of 
society,  and  of  conventional  good  manners.  It  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  upon  the  ear  that  the  blind  de- 
pend ; and  who,  but  the  blind,  can  estimate  the 
accuracy  of  that  wonderous  organ  ? Others  hear , 
indeed,  but  not  as  do  the  blind  ; failing  to  hear 
they  have  recourse  to  a glance ; but  he  cannot 
look  into  the  eyes  and  read  the  page  of  nature  ; he 
concentrates  his  very  soul  while  he  listens,  and 
can  detect  the  slightest  variation,  the  finest  frac- 
tional point  of  tone,  of  accent,  nay,  even  of  utter- 
ance ; for,  to  him,  they  tell  minutely  all  the 
alterations  of  welcome,  of  regard,  of  coldness, 
pleasure,  pain,  joy,  reproof,  and  all  that  fill  the 
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measure  of  his  misery,  or  his  mirth.  Modulate, 
then,  for  him,  your  voices,  ye  who  clamour  through 
life’s  business,  for  every  intonation  makes  an  echo 
in  his  heart,  and  precious  to  him  are  flute-like 
liquid  sounds ; but,  oh,  how  dearly  precious  the 
breathings  of  female  sympathy. 
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Post  Waggon  to  the  Paarl — The  Pampoon  Kraal — Spirit  Distilla- 
tion— Ancient  Oak — Pass  of  De  Toit’s  Kloof — Zondag’s  Baths 
— Worcester  Jail — Vagrant  Hottentot  Population — Township 
of  Worcester — De  Toit’s  Farm — The  Judge  and  the  Farmer — 
The  Elephant  s Rubbing  Post — Hex  River  Pass  into  the  Great 
Karroo — Wolf  Trap — Cold  and  Warm  Bokkeveld — Route  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Great  Karroo — Pass  of  Mustards  Hoek — 
Tulbagh  — The  Twenty-four  Rivers — A Sly  Dog — Customs  of  the 
Ploughing  Season  — The  Blind  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — Mr. 
Melk’s  Farm — Agreeable  Society — Hippopotami — Regrets  at 
leaving — A liberal  Field  Cornet — St.  Helena  Bay — A Shoal  of 
Sharks — The  WThale  Fishery — Jasper’s  Farm — The  Wreck  of  the 
Columbine — Witte  Klip  Farm — Saldanha  Bay — The  Residency 
— Orange  and  Clover  Valleys — Gan’s  Kraal  Festivities — Mission- 
aries at  Groenekloof — Wax  Berries — Hottentot's  W7edding  Din- 
ner—Dry  Valley  Farm — Slow  Progress — Observatory — Mr.  Fal- 
lows, the  Astronomer — Return  to  Cape  Town. 

Saturday , May  2. — Finding  that  H.  M.  ship 
Maidstone  was  not  likely  to  sail  for  the  Maritius 
so  soon  as  had  been  expected,  and  which,  indeed, 
had  been  the  cause  of  my  using  more  expedition  on 
my  late  journey  than  I wished,  I found  that  I should 
have  time  for  another  tour,  which  I had  previously 
planned,  should  opportunity  admit.  I,  therefore, 
set  off  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  the  post- 
waggon, or  stage-coach,  in  the  Dutch  fashion, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  for  the  Paarl,  paying  five 
rix-dollars  (7s.  6d .),  for  a journey  of  thirty-five 
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miles.  There  were  three  Dutch  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen,  beside  myself,  in  the  coach. 

On  leaving  Cape  Town  for  any  place  in  the 
interior,  you  have  to  proceed  the  first  four  miles 
towards  Simon’s  Town,  before  you  can  branch  off 
to  the  interior  ; and,  indeed,  there  is  no  made  road 
but  that  towards  Simon's  Town,  from  which  you 
turn  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Salt  River, 
select  your  track  according  to  your  destination. 
It  is  necessary  to  cross  a sandy  flat,  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  before  arriving  at  the  Earst,  or  First  River, 
but  having  gained  the  opposite  side,  the  ground  is 
very  firm.  At  nine  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the 
Pampoon  Kraal,  which  is  a public  grazing  place, 
and  where  there  is  an  inn,  or  rather  public-house, 
kept  by  an  Englishman,  and  a black  woman, 
whom  he  had  purchased  for  the  sum  of  sixty-five 
rix-dollars  (4 1.  17s.  6d.)y  to  act  the  part  of  a wife. 
We  remained  an  hour  and  half  for  breakfast,  and 
then  proceeded  with  fresh  horses.  At  two  o’clock, 
we  outspanned  in  the  open  plain,  for  half  an  hour,  to 
refresh  the  horses,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Paarl, 
where  we  arrived  at  five  o’clock,  making  eleven 
hours  in  a stage  coach,  for  a journey  of  thirty-five 
miles.  I went  to  the  house  of  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Robertson,  who  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Mulder,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
distillery,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  three  stills,  containing  in  all  700  gallons,  which 
are  filled  three  times  a day.  The  common  Cape 
2 2 a 
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wine  gives  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent,  of  spirit. 
The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  yearly  produced  is 
36,000  gallons,  consequently,  600,000  gallons  of 
wine  must  be  distilled ; the  spirit  made  from  Cape 
wine  is  that  most  used  in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Mulder 
prepares  a very  good  imitation  of  French  brandy 
from  this  spirit,  by  flavouring  it  after  a method  of 
his  own. 

Sunday , 3. — Took  a walk  to  explore  the  town, 
in  which  I made  some  calls,  and  examined  an  aged 
oak  tree  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  which  was 
considered  especially  remarkable,  because  so  few 
of  this  species  attain  any  great  size  in  the  Cape 

On  returning  to  Mrs.  Robertson’s,  I met  Colonel 
Simpson,  of  the  29th  regiment,  stationed  at  the 
Mauritius;  he  had  come  to  the  Cape  for  his  health, 
and  Mr.  Blane,  from  the  same  place,  on  his  way 
to  England  : — -they  were  both  making  a little  tour 
of  amusement. 

There  is  a very  celebrated  sweet  wine  made  at 
this  place,  nearly  equal  to  Constantia,  and,  it  is 
said,  that  a great  proportion  of  it  is  sold  under 
that  name.  In  the  evening  I took  leave  of  my 
friends  at  the  Paarl,  and  proceeded  in  a Dutch 
cart  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wolfaart,  which  is  the 
nearest  farm  and  dwelling  to  De  Toit’s  Kloof.* 

* This  is  a very  difficult  pass  through  the  Hottentot  Holland 
range  of  mountains,  discovered  by  a French  emigrant  of  the  name  of 
De  Toit. 
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Monday , 4. — There  was  heavy  rain  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  showers  with  a high  wind  all  the  after- 
noon,  which  prevented  my  attempting  the  journey 
through  the  pass  to-day  ; indeed,  I was  told  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  impracticable,  as  there  are 
a number  of  mountain  streams  that  cross  the  line 
of  road,  some  of  which,  immediately  after  heavy 
rain,  are  so  swollen,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  man  or  beast  to  cross  them  at  such  times. 
However,  as  they  subside  with  proportionable 
rapidity,  hopes  were  given  me,  that,  in  case  the 
following  day  proved  fine,  I might  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed ; and,  as  it  fortunately  was  so,  I took  leave  at 
an  early  hour  on 

Tuesday , 5- — of  the  old  farmer  (who  was  eighty 
years  of  age),  and  of  his  niece,  who  was  extremely 
deaf ; and,  about  ten  o’clock,  arrived  at  a cattle- 
station,*  in  the  middle  of  the  kloof,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Aling,  a gentleman  living  at  the  Paarl,  and 
who  kindly  forwarded  me  in  his  own  cart  to  Mr. 
Wolfaart’s.  I had  now  passed  much  the  worst  half 
of  the  road,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  some 
rapid  and  barely  fordable  streams,  and  I was  anxious 
to  proceed  so  soon  as  the  horses  were  able,  being 
desirous  of  reaching  Worcester  that  night. 

About  three  o’clock  I passed  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hercules  De  Preez,  which  is  considered  the  eastern 

* There  are  several  cattle-stations  in  this  kloof,  selected  on  account 
of  the  convenience  of  provender  and  water,  belonging  to  different 
farmers,  whose  homesteads  are  not  far  from  the  kloof,  on  either  side. 
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extremity  of  the  kloof,  and  where  there  is  another 
remarkably  large  oak  tree.  I here  turned  a little 
out  of  the  road,  to  visit  some  warm  baths  of  Myn- 
heer Zondag’s,  at  a place  called  the  Gondine ; 
these  I examined,  and  also  the  springs,  situated 
behind  the  house,  on  a rising  ground,  with  a very 
rough  road  to  it  : the  baths  were  very  rudely  con- 
structed. The  temperature  of  the  waters  was  about 
100°.  of  F.  ; but  I cannot  speak  of  their  virtues, 
nor  am  I aware  that  they  have  been  analysed. 
There  are  a few  persons  who  come  hither  annually, 
and  are  said  to  receive  great  advantage  from  their 
use  ; however,  I suspect  that  the  good  air,  in- 
creased exercise,  and  more  regular  diet,  con- 
tributes very  much  in  aid  of  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties. Having  been  provided  with  fresh  horses, 
I pushed  on  for  Worcester,  and  arrived  there  at 
eight  o’clock,  taking  up  my  quarters  at  the  house 
of  my  former  friend,  Mr.  Le  Seur. 

Wednesday , 6. — I made  some  calls  with  Mr.  Le 
Seur,  and  visited  the  jail,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  Hottentots,  and  other  free  blacks,  con- 
fined for  the  crimes  now  most  common  in  the  Co- 
lony— sheep  and  cattle  stealing.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  furnish  the  free  blacks,  and  white 
persons  of  the  lower  orders,  with  passports,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  traverse  the  country ; 
but  this  law  being  much  murmured  against,  and 
proving  to  be,  in  many  instances,  an  unnecessary 
hardship,  it  has,  of  late  years,  been  entirely  abo- 
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lished  : thus  a useful  restraint  was  taken  off  the 
vagabond  part  of  the  free  black  population,  whose 
migratory  habits,  and  predatory  propensities,  re- 
quired all  the  restrictions  enforced  by  so  whole- 
some a regulation.  They  now  wander  about  the 
Colony  with  impunity,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
respectable  community,  and  rifling  the  property  of 
the  industrious,  in  the  most  daring  and  lawless 
manner  ; and  as  living  in  the  bush  is  quite  natural 
to  them,  they  find  plenty  of  sequestered  spots, 
whither  they  transport  and  destroy  their  stolen 
booty,  upon  which  they  feast  as  long  as  their  incli- 
nation lasts.  Parties  of  these  vagrant  robbers  have 
frequently  been  discovered  sitting  round  a fire 
smoking,  while  the  remains  of  an  ox,  cut  up  into 
slips,  garnished  the  bushes  around  them,  being 
hung  up  there  to  dry,  as  a store  for  future  provi- 
sion : in  fact,  such  a people  are  like  overgrown 
mischievous  children,  who  require  the  judicious 
correction,  or  the  stern  discipline  of  parental  autho- 
rity, to  restrain  the  evil  propensities  inherent  in 
their  nature,  as  well  as  to  direct  their  attention  to 
some  laborious  or  useful  end,  purely  to  keep  them 
from  doing  wrong  to  others. 

The  town  of  Worcester  is  situated  near  the 
Breede*  and  Hex  Rivers  ; the  east  end  of  the  town, 

* Shrimps  and  eels  are  taken  in  this  river  ; and  the  latter  fish  is 
said  to  be  found  in  this,  and  all  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  but  not  in  those  that  fall  into  the  sea  on 
the  west  coast. 
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indeed,  terminates  on  the  bank  of  the  Hex.  The 
land  of  the  township  is  taken  from  a part  of  two 
farms,  named  Lange  Rug,  and  Roode  Draay,  of 
6000  acres  each.  The  Government  buildings  are 
the  Civil  Commissioner’s  house,  the  jail,  police- 
office,  &c.  See.  ; at  present,  there  are  very  few 
private  dwellings,  and,  of  course,  very  little  re- 
spectable society ; but,  it  is  expected,  that  the 
town  will  increase  greatly  in  a few  years  : those 
who  reside  here,  of  course,  speak  highly  of  the 
situation  ; and  should  the  neighbourhood  become 
more  populous,  no  doubt  the  advantages  will  be 
rendered  more  evident.  There  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  good  land  ; and,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  the 
climate  is  very  healthy ; all  of  which  proper- 
ties are  excellent  in  any  country,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  Jacobus  de  Toit  has  an  excellent  farm,  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hex  River,  and  near  a kloof  of  that 
name,  which  is  one  of  the  passes  into  the  Great 
Karroo.  He  is  a respectable  and  wealthy  old  man. 
He  has  a large  and  comfortable  dwelling-house, 
with  extensive  out-buildings  and  work-shops,  for 
blacksmiths  and  waggon-makers,  and  is  so  cele- 
brated for  the  lightness,  neatness,  and  durability 
of  his  waggons,  that  he  is  employed  by  every  one 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  by  many  at  a consider- 
able distance.  He  is  an  extensive  agriculturist 
and  grazier,  having  a large  stock  of  black  cattle 
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and  sheep  ; besides  growing  a great  quantity  of 
grain,  he  has  also  a well-stocked  orangery,  a good 
orchard,  and  a vineyard,  from  which  he  makes 
excellent  wine  ; at  least,  I understood  that  to  be 
the  opinion  of  a learned  Judge,  when  on  his  cir- 
cuit ; and,  as  the  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  a little 
eccentricity  in  the  farmer's  character,  I shall  in- 
sert it. 

Mr.  De  Toit  having  given  a dinner  to  the  Judge, 
his  suite,  and  a select  party  of  gentlemen,  pro- 
duced, of  course,  his  best  wine,  which,  after  a 
time,  was  highly  praised  by  his  Honour,  who, 
learning  that  it  was  made  on  the  farm,  inquired 
if  his  host  had  any  to  sell  ; an  inquiry  very  com- 
mon, as  all  the  produce  of  a farm  is  understood  to  be 
for  the  market.  His  Honour's  repeated  question, 
however,  only  obtained  a bow  in  reply,  which  was 
considered  by  all  present  no  less  unintelligible  than 
strange  ; however,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
farmer  requested  one  of  his  guests  to  inform  his 
Honour,  that  he  had  a small  quantity  of  wine,  (of 
the  same  quality  which  his  Honour  had  been 
pleased  to  approve  of,)  for  disposal,  at  a certain 
price.* — “ I could  not,’'  said  he,  “ reply  to  his 
Honour  last  night,  because  I make  it  a rule  to 
sleep  over  all  business  transactions,  lest  at  any 

* At  an  experiment  tried  by  the  wine  farmers  in  1 826,  of  becoming 
their  own  exporters,  Mr.  De  Toit's  wine  fetched  23/.  a pipe  in  the 
London  market,  while  that  of  others  brought  only  7/.,  and  some  re- 
mains unsold,  in  the  London  Docks,  to  this  day. 
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time,  over  a glass  of  wine,  I might  close  a bargain 
that  I should  afterwards  regret ; and  when  so 
great  a man  as  his  Honour  did  me  the  favour  to 
commend,  I could  not  be  too  careful  to  avoid  being 
dazzled  by  his  flattering  compliment !” 

In  the  evening  I accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Le  Seur  in  their  pleasure  waggon  (which  is  the 
fashionable  carriage  of  this  part  of  the  Colony),  to 
the  widow  De  Toit’s  farm,  close  to  the  Hartebeest 
River,  near  which  I examined  a perpendicular 
mass  of  rock,  the  front  of  which  is  quite  smooth, 
said  to  be  worn  by  the  friction  of  wild  elephants, 
who  rub  themselves  against  it. 

Thursday , 7.  — I took  leave  of  my  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Le  Seur,  about  eight  o’clock,  and  set  out 
for  a tour  in  the  Bokkeveld.  Mr.  Glasser,  the 
District  Surgeon,  accompanied  me  a short  dis- 
tance, calling  on  Mr.  Jacobus  De  Toit  on  our  way; 
immediately  after  leaving  his  house,  we  entered 
the  Hex  River  Kloof,  which  we  passed  through, 
over  a part  called  Jew’s  Hill.  From  leaving  Wor- 
cester to  this  kloof,  we  had  to  cross  the  Hex  River 
eight  or  nine  times,  on  account  of  it  sinuous 
course. 

There  are  few  kloofs  in  the  Colony  that  would 
prove  so  interesting  to  the  Botanist,  as  that  of  the 
Hex  River,  from  its  variety  of  rare  plants. 

By  ascending  the  Hex  River  Mountain  on  the 
left,  you  proceed  to  the  cold  and  warm  Bokkeveld; 
and  by  taking  the  road  on  the  right,  it  leads  you 
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to  the  Great  Karroo,*  that  large  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Great  and  Small  Zwartzbergen,  and  the  Rogge- 
veld,  and  Nieuwveld  Mountains.  This  is  called 
the  Great  Karroo  ; hut  there  is  one  part  of  it  called 
by  different  names,  as  Moordennaas  Karroo,  Little 
Karroo,  or  Roggeveld  Karroo.  The  whole  Karroo 
is  mostly  covered  with  short  green  bushes,  except 
near  the  rivers,  the  beds  of  which  are  dry  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year,  being  only  filled  occasionally 
by  the  heavy  rains,  that  accompany  the  thunder- 
storms. In,  and  near  the  river  Wilge,  the  common 
mimosa  is  to  be  found  ; as  also  a tree  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Karroo  boom ; and  sometimes 
wild  olives.  The  ground  of  the  Karroo  is  a red 
clayish  soil,  and  very  fruitful,  when  properly  irri- 
gated. Most  of  the  proprietors  of  farms,  in  the 
Bokkeveld,  and  Roggeveld,  have  grazing  places  in 
the  Karroo,  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter  season  ; 
and  many  take  their  families  thither  for  a tempo- 
rary residence,  during  which  time  they  occupy 
their  waggons,  and  slight  huts  formed  for  the  occa- 
sion. There  are  times,  however,  when  the  Karroo 
is  entirely  destitute  of  grass,  and  every  thing  is 
burnt  up  by  the  sun  ; but  the  flowers  and  grass 
spring  up  again  with  astonishing  rapidity,  after  a 
short  interval  of  rain,  when  even  the  barest  bushes 

* T1  ie  translation  of  Karroo,  is  “ Desert but,  I am  informed, 
that  the  Hottentot  word  Karroo,  ought  to  be  rendered  “ hungry,” 
that  is,  “ Hungry  Country.” 
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become  speedily  covered  with  bud  and  blossom. 
This  is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supe- 
rior power  possessed  by  the  Karroo  ground  of  re- 
taining caloric  within  its  surface ; but,  if  not 
moistened  proportionably,  plants  die  sooner  than 
they  would  in  colder  land.  Nature  has  here,  in- 
deed, provided,  in  a wonderful  manner,  for  the 
support  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  for  travellers,  who 
are  often  parched  with  thirst  in  traversing  it,  for 
nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  Karroo  are  succulent. 
There  are  also  many  growing  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  which  afford  immediate  relief  in  extreme 
thirst. 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  Hex  River  Kloof, 
on  the  road  to  the  cold  and  warm  Bokkeveld,  we 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Roelof  Van  der  Merwe,  a 
respectable  farmer,  who  has  a brother,  a wag- 
gon-maker, on  the  road.  This  trade  seems  quite 
a passion  in  this  neighbourhood  ; for,  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  I passed  one  in  the  kloof, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Piet  de  Vos  had  also  as  large 
an  establishment  of  that  kind  as  Mr.  de  Toit. 

About  two  hours  from  Worcester,  we  passed  a 
wolf-trap,  baited  with  a dead  dog,  supposed  to  be 
a very  inviting  morsel  to  those  voracious  animals. 
Mr.  Glasser  and  myself  partook  of  the  dinner  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roelof  Van  der  Merwe,  and  then 
separated,  Mr.  G.  to  return  to  Worcester,  and  I to 
proceed  for  the  Bokkevelds,  with  a Hottentot  guide. 
1 first  called  at  the  house  of  Piet  de  Vos  for  fresh 
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horses  ; but  I was  obliged  to  go  on  one  mile  further, 
to  his  brother’s,  the  Field  Cornet,  before  I could 
obtain  any  ; after  which  I ascended  the  Hex  River 
Mountain,  when  I immediately  got  on  the  cold 
Bokkeveld ; and,  soon  after  sunset,  arrived  at  the 
house  of  John  de  Waal,  having,  from  the  various 
detentions,  made  only  about  a six  hours  good  ride 
from  Worcester. 

Friday , 8. — Being  now  in  the  Cold  Bokkeveld, 
and  having  passed  several  mountain  ranges,  since 
leaving  the  Cape  Peninsula,  I sensibly  discover 
that  I have  also  changed  the  climate  ; for  the 
European  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  productions 
of  a colder  region  than  the  low  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape,  succeed  here  uncommonly 
well,  and  my  host  presented  me  with  as  fine  a 
sample  of  apples,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  as  some 
of  the  best  qualities  in  Europe.  The  sheep  and 
cattle  are  also  very  fine,  and  in  the  winter  the 
ground  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow,  therefore, 
as  I have  before  remarked,  the  live  stock  is  at 
that  season  sent  to  the  milder  region  of  the  karroo, 
the  vegetation  of  that  place  being  then  most 
luxuriant. 

The  proprietor  of  this  farm  is  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  “honest  John  de  Waal,”  and 
I should  be  disposed  to  add,  that  he  was  a good- 
tempered,  hearty,  hospitable  man.  He  had  an 
excellent  house  and  a large  family,  with  a school- 
master.  I took  my  leave  about  sunrise  for  the 
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Field  Cornet  Wolfaart’s,  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld, 
five  hours  and  a half  distant,  meaning  upwards  of 
thirty  miles,  stopping  to  breakfast  at  Charles  Van 
der  Merwe’s  farm,  called  Zeure  Mond,  and  to  din- 
ner at  the  farm  of  the  widow  Theron’s.  Having 
procured  fresh  horses  at  the  Field  Cornet’s,  I set 
off' at  two  o'clock,  for  Tulbagh,  and  about  an  hour 
from  the  house,  I left  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  through 
Mustards  Hoek,  which  is  a pass  of  a very  rugged 
and  steep  descent  * however,  a plan  has  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Colonial  Government,  for  making  it 
a good  and  safe  thoroughfare  from  the  township 
of  Tulbagh  into  the  Bokkeveld,  thence  to  descend, 
by  Picineer's  Kloof,  into  the  Great  Karroo,  &c. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  a new  road  through 
Mustards  Hoek,  could  be  more  easily  made;  and 
with  much  less  expense,  than  the  one  proposed  to 
be  established  over  the  Witsen  Berg;  for  in  the 
present  line,  through  Mustards  Hoek  towards 
Tulbagh,  you  have  to  pass  the  Breede  River  several 
times,  which  might  be  easily  avoided,  by  having 
the  new  road  made  more  to  the  right,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Bokkeveld,  Roggeveld,  Beaufort,  Graaf  Reinet, 
and  the  Karroos,  have  professed  their  willingness 
to  come  forward  with  a voluntary  subscription,  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  work,  which  with  the 
establishing  of  a toll  when  completed,  would 
materially  lessen  the  expense  to  the  Colonial 
Government.  The  advantages  of  a new  road,  by 
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either  of  these  passes,  will  be  evident  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
Colony  ; for  beside  being  the  most  direct  line  from 
Graaf  Reinet,  and  Beaufort,  to  Cape  Town,  it  also 
enables  you  to  avoid  the  various  branches  of  the 
Hex  and  Breede  rivers,  which  in  winter  are  some- 
times so  full  as  to  prevent  waggons  passing  for 
several  days  together. 

The  most  direct  line  of  road  from  Graaf  Reinet 
to  Cape  Town,  would  be  through  the  Karroo  by 
Picineer's  Kloof,  into  the  Bokkeveld,  thence  by 
Mustards  Iloek,  Roei  Zand  Kloof,  & c.  however, 
this  point  must  be  determined  by  some  skilful 
engineer,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  Major  Michell 
has  long  before  this  time  satisfied  both  himself  and 
the  public  on  this  head. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Mustards  lloek,  I 
arrived  at  Piet  Theron’s,  where  I stopped  to  refresli 
myself  and  horses,  from  whence  I proceeded  to 
Tulbagh,  where  I took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher,  with  whom  I had  pre- 
viously been  acquainted  at  his  son-in-law’s,  Mr. 
Le  Seur's,  the  magistrate  of  Worcester.  Mr. 
Fisher  lives  near  the  Drostdy  house,  about  two 
miles  from  the  village,  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
three  houses,  and  contains  about  200  inhabitants, 
including  fifty  Hottentots  : there  are,  besides 
these,  fourteen  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Brostdy.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a very  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman, and  has  a remarkably  mild  and  amiable 
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wife  and  family,  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of 
passing  the  two  following  days,  being  during  that 
time  introduced  by  my  host  to  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

This  gentleman  was  a fellow-passenger  of  Vail- 
lant’s  on  his  return  to  Holland,  after  his  well  known 
travels  in  this  Colony,  in  which  he  contributed  so 
much  to  our  early  knowledge  of  its  Natural  History. 
— Mr.  Fisher  spoke  ofVaillant,  as  being  a most 
agreeable,  intelligent,  and  entertaining  companion. 
This  celebrated  traveller  died  in  Paris,  only  a few 
years  since,  at  a very  advanced  age. 

Monday , 11.- — I took  leave  of  Mr.  Fisher  and 
family  about  8 o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a tour  by  the  St.  Helena  and  Saldahna  Bays,  to 
Cape  Town.  Dr.  Thorn,  the  Dutch  Minister  at 
Tulbagh,  favoured  me  with  his  company  about 
half  my  day’s  journey,  through  the  Roei  Zand 
Kloof,  and  some  distance  beyond  it.  Arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  widow  Melang  about  one  o’clock, 
when  as  fresh  horses  could  not  be  got  from  the  field, 
in  time  for  me  to  proceed  that  evening,  they  were 
retained  in  the  stable  for  the  morning.  I had 
intended  to  visit  the  Oliphant  warm  baths,  but 
finding  it  probable  that  I should  be  detained  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  for  want  of  horses,  before 
I got  into  the  line  of  farms  again,  and  that  it  would 
require  a whole  day  to  travel  over  a difficult  moun- 
tain, called  the  Cordon,  and  then  occupy  two  days 
from  the  Baths,  by  Picineer's  Kloof,  to  Mr.  Melk’s 
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farm  ; I abandoned  my  original  plan,  and  pro- 
gressed in  a nearly  parallel  direction  to  the  banks 
of  the  Berg  River. 

Tuesday , 12. — About  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  widow’s  farm,  I passed  Noltes  near  the  bank  of 
the  first  of  the  twenty-four  rivers,  which  I im- 
mediately crossed,  and  found  it  pretty  deep,  as  were 
also  many  others  of  the  number,  all  of  which  I 
passed  within  an  hour.  A plant  which  grows  in 
this  neighbourhood,  called  the  Wolf  Boonen,  is 
very  fatal  to  the  animal  after  which  it  is  named ; 
there  is  also  a root  found  in  this  Colony,  called  the 
Atagai  nut,  which  is  a great  stimulant,  and  grows 
somewhat  like  a potatoe. 

I passed  the  farm  of  My  berg  Smith  ; where  a dog 
sneaked  up  and  bit  one  of  my  horse's  hind  legs, 
which  nearly  caused  me  to  be  thrown.  I pursued 
my  journey  to  the  farms  of  Theron  and  Marais, # 
where  I rested  the  horses,  and  dined  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  It  being  the  ploughing  season, 
the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dining  at  ten,  sup  at 
six,  and  afterwards  retire  to  rest. 

A little  before  noon  I proceeded  on  my  journey, 
and  arrived  at  Jan  Kotze’s  about  four  o’clock,  where, 
as  all  the  men  and  horses  were  out  ploughing,  at 
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some  distance  from  the  house,  I was  not  allowed 
to  indulge  a hope  of  any  further  journey  that  night. 
The  farmer  had  two  sons  bv  a former  wife,  one 
about  eighteen,  and  the  other  sixteen,  both  of  whom 
were  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  follow  their 
occupation  in  every  kind  of  agricultural  work  like 
the  other  men.  I asked  their  father  whether  he 
considered  the  loss  of  sight,  or  the  deprivation  of 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech  the  greater 
affliction  : he  replied  with  much  apparent  satis- 
faction, “ certainly  the  blind,”  a judgment  that  I 
should  have  myself  pronounced  before  I lost  my 
sight.  But  were  the  choice  of  evils  now  left  to  my 
decision,  I should  select  that  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  afflict  me  ; and  I thought 
that  I could  make  the  strength  of  my  argument  as 
apparent  to  the  farmer,  as  it  was  conclusive  to 
myself,  from  the  following  reasons  : I can  still 
enjoy  society,  and  take  a part  in  every  ordinary 
occupation  of  life,  with  as  much  facility  and  pleasure 
as  previous  to  my  calamity,  with  the  exception 
of  reading,  or  going  about  by  myself  in  a strange 
place.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  I sustain  a great 
disadvantage  in  not  beins;  able  to  observe  the 
countenances  of  those  with  whom  I converse,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  so  important  to  me  as  persons 
are  apt  to  imagine,  for  the  tone  of  voice,  the  man- 
ner, and  my  own  imagination,  combine  to  com- 
pensate the  deficiency  ; however,  the  greatest  re- 
compense that  we  receive  for  our  misfortune  is  the 
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universal  sympathy  of  mankind,  who  believe  that 
blindness  outweighs  all  other  afflictions  : all  blind 
persons  are  aware  of  this,  and  I am  persuaded  that 
it  forms  the  basis  of  that  kindliness  and  constant 
cheerfulness  in  society,  for  which  the  blind  are  so 
peculiarly  remarkable.  With  the  deaf  the  case  is 
reversed,  not  from  the  intentional  neglect  of  the 
world,  but  because  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  deaf 
persons,  without  wholly  concentrating  general 
attention,  a consideration  which  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  deter  most  persons  from  the  attempt,  but  were 
this  not  enough,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  voice 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  proves  to  many  physically 
distressing,  and  in  those  extreme  cases,  where  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a peculiar  method  of  conver- 
sation, few  possess  a knowledge  of  the  art  so  accu- 
rate as  to  use  it  with  requisite  rapidity.  Hence 
the  deaf  being  involuntarily  shunned,  learn  to  look 
upon  society  with  invidious  eyes,  the  mirthful  they 
regard  as  satirists,  the  grave  as  detractors,  and  all 
the  world  as  if  it  were  estranged  from  them.  A 
little  reflection  might  convince  them,  that  no  single 
person  can  engross  the  attention  of  a crowd,  nor 
even  of  a circle,  beyond  a passing  moment,  but  it  is 
almost  useless  to  address  feelings  so  strongly  biassed 
by  circumstances,  and  with  suspicion,  the  offspring 
of  neglect,  it  would  be  folly  to  argue.  Thus  the 
deaf  are  too  often  allowed  to  nurse  undisturbed 
their  melancholy  ruminations,  until  the  temper 
becomes  utterly  soured,  the  manners  grow  rudely 
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abrupt,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  even  the  heart 
itself  becomes  contracted. 

Wednesday , 13. — The  farmer  had  a second  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  six  fine  hearty  young  children  ; 
the  whole  family  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  when 
I took  leave  of  him  at  daylight,  he  told  me  that  I 
might  take  his  man  and  horses  as  far  as  I liked, 
until  I could  procure  fresh  ones,  and  I could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  receive  the  least  remuneration 
for  the  accommodation  he  thus  afforded  me.  After 
travelling  an  hour  and  a half  over  a heavy  sandy 
road,  I came  to  an  English  blacksmith’s,  named 
Leyken,  who  had  come  out  with  Mr.  Parker’s 
party  of  English  settlers  in  1820,  and  had  been 
established  here  some  time  for  himself,  and  doing 
very  well.  He  told  me  that  he  and  his  men  had 
made  seventy-five  ploughs,  within  the  last  three 
months,  for  the  neighbouring  farmers.  He  had 
an  English  wife,  and  several  children,  the  latter 
spoke  better  Dutch  than  English.  I waited  here 
some  time  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  horses, 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  same 
animals  for  another  hour  and  a half,  to  the  Field 
Cornet,  Gildenhuisen’s,  who  supplied  me  with  horses, 
but  only  to  take  me  half  an  hour  forward,  to  his 
mother’s,  where  he  said  I should  be  provided  with 
others  to  take  me  to  Mr.  Melk's.  When  I arrived, 
the  old  lady  ordered  her  waggon  to  be  prepared 
for  me,  but  after  waiting  two  hours,  without  any 
appearance  of  her  orders  being  carried  into  exe- 
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cution,  I began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  impatience, 
when  they  put  me  on  a large  mare,  with  her  foal 
following  all  the  way,  and  refreshing  itself  from 
her  dam,  whenever  I chanced  to  stop.  My  guide 
was  the  grandson  of  the  old  lady,  who  rode  on  a 
small  pony,  and  took  me  the  shortest  cut  to  Mr. 
Melk's,  over  a very  deep  loose  sand  covered  with 
bushes.  The  longer  road  by  the  river  is  very  good 
when  the  tide  is  low,  being  composed  of  a hard 
sand  ; and  I think  were  it  twice  the  distance,  we 
might  have  accomplished  it  in  less  time  than  the 
one  we  chose,  where  the  interruptions  from  the 
intersecting  bushes,  the  teasing  of  flies,  and  the 
heat  from  the  reflected  sand  was  so  distressing,  that 
our  ride  was  intolerably  disagreeable.  In  men- 
tioning the  sandy  plains  of  this  country,  I must 
not  omit  to  remark,  that  they  are  almost  every 
where  covered  with  bushes,  frequently  very  small, 
but  in  some  places  tall,  though  seldom  very  thick. 
When  I arrived  at  Mr.  Melk’s  farm  the  family  had 
dined,  however,  I was  very  kindly  received,  and  a 
nice  mutton  chop  speedily  placed  before  me, 
beside  which  I was  favoured  with  the  society  of  a 
most  agreeable  and  very  superior  woman,  (Mrs. 
Evatt,  one  of  Mr.  Melk’s  sisters,)  who  not  only 
superintended  the  exertions  of  the  servants  to  pro- 
mote my  comfort,  but  even  condescended  herself 
to  assist  in  arranging  my  dinner,  an  honour  which 
I deeply  appreciated,  knowing  that  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  conferred  it,  was  regarded  as  an 
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object  of  admiration  and  respect  by  the  most 
enlightened  persons  in  the  Colony. 

In  the  evening  I took  a walk  with  the  ladies  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  tide  regularly 
flows  and  ebbs,  as  on  the  sea-coast,  and  even  for 
some  miles  above  the  farm,  to  a ferry  kept  by 
widow  Smith,  opposite  to  the  house  of  widow  Gil- 
denhuisen.  The  ferry  is  not  much  used  by  the 
farmers,  as  almost  all,  who  reside  on  the  banks  of 
the  Berg,  keep  boats  of  their  own. 

Thursday , 14. — I was  informed  this  morning 
that  soon  after  I went  to  bed  last  night,  a hippo- 
potamus had  been  heard  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  the  house,  but  this  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  known 
to  approach  the  dwelling-house  very  closely,  al- 
though it  is  200  yards  from  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  tlier^  are  only  four  old  hippopotami  and  two 
young  ones  now  in  the  river;  these  are  not  allowed 
to  be  destroyed,  and  if  any  person  were  detected 
shooting  at  them,  he  would  incur  a fine  of  500 
rix-dollars.  They  appear  to  live  entirely  upon 
grass  and  flowers  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  ; they  sometimes  come  out  of  the  water 
to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  upon  one  occasion  a party 
of  ladies  who  were  gathering  flowers  near  the  river 
bank,  and  of  which  Mr.  Melk’s  sister  happened  to 
be  one,  were  greatly  alarmed  by  their  terrible  noise. 
These  creatures  do  not  inhabit  any  rivers  between 
the  Berg,  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  a line  of  coast 
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comprising  nearly  1000  miles.  My  host  is  cele- 
brated through  the  Cape  for  possessing  the  finest 
animals  of  various  kinds  in  the  Colony,  viz. — 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  His  Merino  rams,  jealous 
of  the  intrusion  of  a foreigner,  lately  put  to  death 
a Persian  ram,  sent  as  a present  to  Mr.  Melk,  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  Government  resident  at  Saldahna 
Bay.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  very  fine 
fish  in  the  Berg  river,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
Mr.  Melk  has  built  a house  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  friends,  whom  he  frequently  entertains  there 
on  fishing-parties : it  is  about  three  hours  ride 
from  his  more  permanent  residence.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  river  are  so  tortuous  that  it  is  nearly 
three  times  the  distance  by  w^ater  to  what  it  is  by 
the  road. 

Friday , 15. — About  nine  o'clock  I left  Mr. 
Melk's  hospitable  and  agreeable  abode  to  proceed 
on  my  journey,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  : but  I must  confess  that 
this  attentive  kindness  served  only  to  increase  the 
pain  of  parting  from  them.  My  horses  had  been 
previously  forwarded  to  the  point  of  separation  ; I 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  tear  myself  from  the 
fascinations  which  I already  felt  to  be  so  powerful, 
and  mounting  my  steed,  after  a hasty  farewell,  rode 
away  to  indulge  that  anomalous  mixture  of  sweet 
and  bitter  thoughts  to  which  my  two  days  sojourn 
had  given  birth. 

“ O,  woman  ! consolation  of  the  unfortunate  ! 
first  present  from  heaven  to  man !- — Master-piece 
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of  the  Divinity! — oh,  when  your  mind  is  pure, 
what  art  thou  amongst  mortals  ? — A thought  of 
love  from  the  everlasting  God  !” — Arlingcourt. 

In  about  an  hour,  I was  aroused  from  my  reverie 
by  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  found  that  I had 
reached  the  Field  Cornet’s,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Melk,  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
should  have  fresh  horses.  In  my  travels  through 
the  Cape,  I have  experienced  much  kindness,  and 
repeated  good  offices  from  the  different  Field  Cor- 
nets; but  Mr.  Lambscher's  liberality  and  genero- 
sity exceeded  them  all  ; for,  on  my  requesting  to 
know  the  amount  due  for  the  hire  of  his  horses,  he 
declared,  that  he  had  never  yet  taken  payment 
from  any  traveller,  and  that  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  make  me  the  exception  to  his  rule.  I 
was  subsequently  told,  that  such  acts  as  these 
make  but  a small  proportion  of  his  good  deeds, 
and  that  his  general  character  is  that  of  a free- 
hearted, open-handed  man,  greatly  beloved  by  all 
his  neighbours.  By  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  he  has,  without  the  aid  of  a master, 
acquired  a complete  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  : he  is  fond  of  the  society  of  Englishmen, 
from  whose  conversation  he  has  principally  derived 
his  knowledge  : he  had  a Scotchman,  named  Thomp- 
son, resident  with  him,  whom  he  requested  to  ac- 
company me  to  St.  Helena  Bay,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  whale  fishery  ; we,  therefore,  set  off 
together,  taking  the  most  direct  road  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Berg  River,  called  two  hours  distant.  Three 
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jackalls  crossed  our  road,  as  we  approached  the 
river  : on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  which,  the 
whole  of  St.  Helena  Bay  lay  open  before  us.  We 
proceeded  along  the  beach,  on  the  south  side,  to 
the  whale  fishing  establishment,  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  ride. 

A very  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  in  this 
bay,  a short  time  previous  to  my  visit : — a great 
shoal  of  white  sharks  were  thrown  on  the  beach, 
without  any  one  being  able  to  account  for  so  sin- 
gular an  occurrence.  The  people  of  the  fishery 
were  employed  several  days  in  preparing  oil  from 
their  livers,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a con- 
siderable quantity. 

The  fishing  speculation  commenced  a few  years 
since ; but,  unfortunately,  has  not  prospered,  for 
want,  it  is  thought,  of  proper  boats’  crews,  and 
good  management.* 

The  buildings  for  the  fishery  are  erected  near 
the  beach,  where  there  is  a snug  little  cove,  and 
where  small  vessels  might  enter  and  ride  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  cove  is  protected  by  a long  reef 
of  rocks,  across  the  entrance,  at  either  end  of  which 


♦ “ We  are  happy  to  hear,  that  the  whaling  season  has  commenced 
on  our  coasts  with  early  success.  Enterprise,  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, has  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  new  fisheries.  There  are 
now  two  at  Green  Point  (Table  Bay)  ; that  at  St.  Helena  Bay,  is 
in  full  operation  ; and,  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  Mossel  and  Algoa 
Bays,  fresh  exertions  and  rivalry  are  in  motion.'' — South  African 
Advertiser , June  2,  1832. 
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there  is  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  small 
craft  with  safety  ; consequently,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a fishery,  as  the  moment  the  dead  fish 
are  within  the  reef,  they  remain  secure,  and  may 
be  cut  up  at  leisure  : however,  I fear  it  requires  a 
more  enterprising  person  to  carry  the  project  for- 
ward, than  will  be  easily  found  ; without  whom, 
the  buildings  must  soon  fall  into  decay,  and  the 
speculation  be  totally  abandoned. 

About  nine  or  ten  miles  seaward  of  this  place, 
is  Stump  Nose  Bay,  which  is  said  to  be  a safe  an- 
chorage for  vessels  under  three  hundred  tons ; and 
about  the  same  distance  further  seaward,  are  the 
remains  of  the  ship  Britannia,  which  was  wrecked 
in  October,  1826 ; and  from  which  Mr.  Melk’s 
people  occasionally  fish  up  some  copper  that  com- 
posed a part  of  her  cargo,  that  gentleman  having 
purchased  the  wreck.  I left  the  fishery  with 
Thompson,  for  Klaas  Jasper’s,  two  hours  distant. 
We  returned  about  a mile  along  the  beach  which 
we  had  before  traversed,  and  leaving  the  bay,  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  sea,  when  we  took  the  road  to  Sal- 
dahna  Bay. 

On  reaching  Jasper’s,  we  found  that  Mr.  Valen- 
tine had  just  arrived  there  from  Cape  Town,  to 
take  away  some  goods  that  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Columbine,  a barque,  which  wras 
cast  away  in  a small  bay,  near  the  farm,  on  her 
voyage  from  England  to  New  South  Wales.  The 
goods  had  been  sold  by  auction,  as  soon  as  brought 
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on  shore,  and  Mr.  Valentine  had  become  a con- 
siderable purchaser. 

Saturday , 16. — I set  off  at  day-light  for  the  bay, 
where  the  wreck  lay,  about  two  hours  distant  ; 
when  I arrived,  Mr.  Sinclair  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Miller,  the  chief  mate  of  the  Columbine,  and  a 
good  breakfast  in  his  own  tent.  I passed  great 
part  of  the  day  in  examining  the  remnants  of  the 
vessel,  and  goods  that  lay  scattered  about  in 
all  directions. 

The  circumstances  that  occasioned  her  loss,  were 
as  follow  : — She  had  made  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Cape,  and  had,  for  several  days,  been 
endeavouring  to  reach  Table  Bay,  in  which  object 
she  had  been  defeated  by  adverse  winds  and  cur- 
rents ; indeed,  the  latter  were  so  strong  and  vari- 
able, added  to  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  that  it 
had  thrown  them  out  of  their  reckoning,  for  they 
most  unexpectedly  found  themselves  close  to  some 
breakers,  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; and,  shortly 
after,  the  vessel  struck  on  a reef  of  rocks  in  the 
midst  of  them  : of  course,  every  one  on  board  was 
in  momentary  expectation  of  her  going  to  pieces, 
with  the  prospect  of  their  suffering  the  most  horrid 
death,  of  being  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  rocks; 
however,  fortunately,  their  melancholy  forebod- 
ings did  not  prove  prophetic,  for  the  vessel,  most 
providentially,  got  into  an  opening  of  the  reef, 
where  she  stuck  fast,  and  remained  together  long 
enough  for  all  on  board  to  get  away  in  the  boats, 
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and  land  in  safety;  but  there  was  no  time  to  save 
any  of  the  property,  for  she  soon  went  to  pieces, 
when  part  of  the  cargo,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  were  scattered  about  the  beach,  and  part 
sunk  in  the  little  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
she  was  lost. 

In  the  evening,  I took  a walk  to  a fresh  water 
spring,  about  two  miles  distant,  which  was  the 
nearest  point  where  it  could  be  procured.  I slept 
at  night  under  Mr.  Sinclair's  tent,  on  the  beach. 

Sunday , 17. — I passed  this  morning  as  yester- 
day ; and,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Valentine  and 
myself,  accompanied  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  named 
Westerhuizen,  and  his  family,  in  a waggon,  with 
eight  fine  horses,  to  his  farm,  at  Witte  Klip,  or 
White  Stone.*  Mr.  Miller  endeavoured  to  keep 
pace  with  us  on  horseback ; but  our  speed,  at 
times,  so  much  exceeded  his,  that  the  sailor  was 
frequently  left  astern.  Once  the  horses  fairly  ran 
away  with  us,  and  could  only  be  stopped  by  turn- 
ing them  up  a hill  ; an  exploit  that  was  not  very 
wonderful  for  eight  fine  animals  to  perform,  con- 
sidering that  the  vehicle  was  light,  and  contained 
but  eight  persons,  whose  weight  was  not  felt,  as 
the  road  lay  down  a gentle  declivity. 

Old  Westerhuizen  is  one  of  the  coarsest  persons 
I have  met  with  in  the  Colony,  both  in  his  lan- 
guage and  manners.  He  can  neither  read  nor 

* This  place  derives  its  name  from  a remarkably  high  and  insu- 
lated granite  rock,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  perfectly  white. 
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write;  and  has  a son  equally  uncultivated.  Soon 
after  it  became  dark,  the  old  man  ordered  in  his 
banditti,  i.  e.  slave  musicians,  when  dancing  com- 
menced, in  which  some  of  our  party  joined  until 
supper  time,  after  which  we  all  retired  to  rest. 

Monday , 18. — The  nearest  part  ofSaldanha  Bay 
is  a small  inlet  called  Hoodjes  Bay,  and  which  is 
only  about  three  miles  from  Witte  Klip  farm, 
whereas  that  part  of  the  bay  where  Mr.  Marsh, 
our  Government  resident,  lives,  is  about  twenty, 
for  which  place  I set  off  soon  after  six  this  morn- 
ing ; arrived  about  ten  o’clock,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  well  as  by 
Mrs.  and  Miss  De  Waal,  a sister,  and  sister-in-law 
of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Mr.  Marsh  took  me  to 
a sand-hill,  and  explained  all  the  points  of  interest 
about  Saldanha  Bay.  There  is  a small  island  at  a 
short  distance,  where  he  had  placed  some  rabbits, 
which  had  propagated  so  rapidly,  that  he  could 
now  shoot  great  numbers  at  his  pleasure.  The 
advantages  of  the  bay,  and  the  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood,  have,  I fear,  not  been  duly  appre- 
ciated ; and,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  will  become  unavailable  as  a 
port,  for  the  depth  of  water  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing ; however,  the  remarks  upon  Saldanha  Bay 
have  been  so  numerous,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  a large  garden,  as  well  as  an 
extensive  portion  of  farm  land,  in  a high  state  of 
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cultivation,  although  the  appearance  of  the  soil  it- 
self is  sandy  and  barren.  He  has  obtained  water 
for  h is  cattle  and  domestic  purposes,  by  digging 
wells  near  the  fresh  water  springs  upon  his  estate  ; 
indeed,  he  has  too  many  of  these  around  and  even 
under  his  house,  which  is  thereby  rendered,  dur- 
ing a great  part  of  the  year,  very  damp  and  un- 
comfortable ; but  the  fault  of  this  lies  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site  upon  which  the  house  is  built,  it 
being  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  beach, 
with  a foundation  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
high  water  mark  : a want  of  judgment  that  was 
sure  to  be  attended  with  inconvenient  results,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  excuse,  as  the  projector 
might  have  found  a delightful  situation  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  Mr.  Marsh  assured  me,  that 
there  would  be  no  want  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saldahna  Bay,  if  proper  means  were  adopted  to 
obtain  it.  A serjeant  and  ten  privates  are  stationed 
here,  and  have  their  quarters  near  the  house  of  the 
Resident.  As  there  is  seldom  an  occasion  for  the 
discharge  of  any  military  duties,  these  might,  with 
a little  encouragement,  be  usefully  employed  in 
some  light  work  that  would  prove  of  general  and 
lasting  service  : — for  instance,  in  digging  wells 
near  good  springs  ; or,  in  building  a good  tank, 
near  their  own  quarters,  to  preserve  the  rain  water, 
which  would  always  ensure  a wholesome  supply. 
In  their  present  arrangement,  their  services  are 
only  called  upon  in  rare  cases  of  emergency  ; for 
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example — a ship  putting  into  the  bay,  with  her 
crew  in  a state  of  mutiny  ; a circumstance  which 
happened  to  a whaler,  some  time  before  I was  there; 
upon  which  occasion  the  soldiers  went  on  board, 
and  landed  the  mutineers. 

Saldahna  Bay  is  at  times  comparatively  full  of 
fish  ; on  the  evening  I was  there  a man  brought 
his  boat  abreast  of  the  house,  and  requested  us  to 
accept  a quantity  of  fish,  as  otherwise  he  must 
leave  them  on  the  beach,  having  to  pull  three 
miles  to  his  own  home,  with  a boat  so  filled  that  he 
feared  she  would  sink.  After  this  Mr.  Marsh’s 
people  asked  permission  to  take  his  boat,  and 
within  two  hours  they  returned  with  it  laden  with 
a fine  species  of  mullet.  There  are  a few  fishing 
establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  bay,  the 
proprietors  of  which  preserve  the  fish  by  salting, 
smoking,  or  otherwise,  for  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  for  the  Cape  market.  The 
smoked  fish  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  negro  popu- 
lation, and  is  an  humble  imitation  of  our  red 
herring. 

Tuesday , 19. — I took  leave  of  Mr.  Marsh  and 
the  ladies  about  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  having 
passed  the  preceding  day  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  Mr.  Marsh  is  a remarkably  well  informed 
man,  and  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life  to 
mix  with  excellent  society  in  his  own  country, 
and  more  recently  during  his  residence  in  Cape 
Town  with  the  elite  of  the  place.  It  is  pleasant,  in 
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proportion  to  its  rarity,  to  meet  with  a person  in 
seclusion,  accustomed  to  all  the  elegancies  of  life, 
and  when  encountered  in  the  bush  in  this  Colony, 
it  is  relished  with  double  gout , because  it  is  uncom- 
mon, and  unexpected. 

From  the  Residency  I rode  about  three  miles 
along  a hard  sandy  beach,  when  I came  to  one  of 
the  fisheries,  (Stone’s,)  where  I left  the  bay,  and 
took  the  road  to  Groenekloof.  In  about  an  hour 
I arrived  at  a farm-house,  where  I stopped  a short 
time  to  relieve  myself  from  a part  of  my  clothing, 
which  I had  found  oppressive  in  traversing  the  hot 
sand.  From  thence  I proceeded  three  hours  dis- 
tance over  a heavy  sandy  road,  when  I arrived  at 
the  farm  of  Tuisman.  This  man  had  married  a 
daughter  of  old  Slaubert’s,  the  constant  companion 
of  Vaillant  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  this  part  of 
the  Colony,  and  who  still  lives  in  this  house  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  but  from  a 
wish  to  maintain  his  retired  habits  unbroken,  few 
visitors  obtain  a sight  of  him.  I here  met  Mr.  De 
Waal  returning  to  his  wife  and  sisters  at  the  Resi- 


dency. I left  Tuisman’s  about  one  o’clock,  and 
soon  after  called  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Slau- 
bert,  whose  husband  was  a younger  brother  of 
Slaubert’s,  and  who  died  about  twelve  months 
before  this  period,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  From 
the  widow  Slaubert’s  I rode  on  for  two  hours, 
when  I arrived  at  Mr.  Frederick  Duckett's  farm, 
called  Orange  Valley,  where  I passed  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  evening  and  night  very  comfort- 
ably. Mr.  F.  Duckett  is  the  youngest  of  two  bro- 
thers, the  sons  of  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
farmer  of  that  name  whom  I have  before  men- 
tioned as  having  been  sent  to  the  Colony  to  discover 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvements 
that  might  be  made  in  its  mode  of  cultivation. 

Tuesday , 20. — I set  off  from  Mr.  Duckett’s  for 
Clover  Valley,  belonging  to  his  elder  brother, 
Mr.  W.  Duckett,  (whither  my  late  host  intended 
following  me  in  his  waggon,  with  his  wife  and 
family,)  six  miles  distant ; I arrived  about  eight 
o’clock,  having  called  at  the  Grote  Post,  the 
celebrated  Government  farm,  concerning  the  ex- 
penses of  which  so  much  has  been  said  ; it  is  now 
let  to  a Dutch  farmer. 

Mr.  W.  Duckett  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  his  mother,  (an  elderly 
English  lady,)  and  also  to  a number  of  his  friends, 
who  were  assembling  to  visit  Mr.  Jacobus  Van 
Renen,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  natal 
day  according  to  annual  custom.  Mr.  J.  Van 
Renen  is  the  son  of  that  enterprising  Dutch  farmer 
who  went  into  Caffreland  to  seek  the  survivors  from 
the  Grosvenor  East  Indiaman.  Two  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  from  Cape  Town  had  come  pur- 
posely to  join  this  party,  as  well  as  several  from 
distant  farms:  and  about  two  o’clock  a very  large 
number  had  met  together  at  Gan’s  Kraal  farm, 
which  is  very  near  the  sea  on  the  west  coast. 
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Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  all  sat  down  to  a most 
sumptuous  dinner,  which  was  conducted  with  Eu- 
ropean propriety.  W hen  the  health  of  the  host 
was  proposed,  the  bokal  was  produced.  This  is  a 
capacious  wine  glass,  only  used  upon  state  occa- 
sions, holding  from  half  a pint  to  a pint,  the  size 
varying  according  to  the  hospitality  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  This  vessel  is  usually  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  the  guest  is  expected  to  empty  the  con- 
tents at  a draught,  in  honour  of  the  person  toasted, 
this  done,  it  is  presented  to  the  next  person,  for 
whom  it  is  replenished,  and  so  makes  the  round  of 
the  table,  each  pledging  to  the  last  drop  ; by  no 
means  a disagreeable  penalty,  when  it  is  filled  with 
such  fine  old  hock  as  was  drank  upon  this  occasion  : 
and  which  was  made  from  the  produce  of  Mr.  W. 
Duckett's  estate  called  Clover  Valley. 

“ Were  mine  a goblet  that  had  room 
For  a whole  vintage  in  its  womb, 

I still  would  have  the  liquor  swim 
An  inch  or  two  above  the  brim/’ 

Sheridan. 

After  a few  songs  the  ladies  retired,  when  the 
bokal  re-appeared  to  do  them  homage.  After  this 
time  the  glass  circulated  freely,  but  moderately, 
not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  rational  enjoyment, 
until  coffee  was  announced,  a summons  with  which 
we  joyfully  complied ; immediately  afterwards 
dancing  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  with  spirit, 
relieved  occasionally  by  music  and  singing,  till 
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three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when,  in  preparation 
to  depart,  the  sopie  (or  dram)  was  presented  to  all 
those  who  were  about  to  leave  the  house.  I accom- 
panied Mr.  W.  Duckett  and  his  family  to  Clover 
Valley,  with  a promise  that  we  should  all  return  the 
next  day  to  repeat  the  entertainments  ; we  reached 
home  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 

Thursday , 21. — On  which  day  we  breakfasted 
about  eleven,  and  soon  after  noon  set  off*  to  Gan’s 
Kraal,  where  there  was  a similar  entertainment  to 
that  of  the  preceding  day,  only  that  we  dined  an 
hour  earlier,  and  took  leave  at  one  in  the  morning 
instead  of  three.  Mr.  J.  Van  Renen  bears  a high 
character  among  his  neighbours  ; he  has  also  an 
amiable  wife,  and  a large  family,  and  his  daughters 
are  under  the  tuition  of  an  English  Governess. 

In  combination  with  his  agricultural  pursuits  he 
takes  great  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  breed  of 
cattle,  particularly  horses ; of  these  he  has  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  Colony,  from  which  he  derives 
no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Friday , 22. — We  contrived  to  breakfast  at  ten 
this  morning,  soon  after  which  I set  out  with  Messrs. 
John  Freshfield,  and  Gunn,  for  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Establishment  at  Groenekloof,  leaving  my 
friends  at  Clover  Valley  with  many  expressions  of 
regret. 

The  Messrs.  Duckett  are  scientific  and  practical 
English  farmers;  they  have  improved  upon,  if  not 
invented  several  agricultural  implements,  par- 
2 2 
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ticularly  their  plough  ; which  improved  imple- 
ment, as  well  as  various  new  methods  introduced 
by  their  father  and  themselves,  is  gradually 
gaining  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  Dutch  far- 
mers. Mr.  W.  Duckett  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  vineyard,  for  he  now  makes  some 
excellent  wine  (well  known  by  the  name  of  Cape 
Hock),  which  would  not  be  discreditable  to  many 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Of  his  agricultural 
pursuits  I can  only  speak  generally,  but  they  are 
all  said  to  be  conducted  with  judgment,  and  likely 
to  prove  profitable  in  their  results  ; and  for  present 
purposes  he  has  an  excellent  house,  with  capacious 
outbuildings,  and  the  whole  economy  of  his  house- 
hold bespeaks  comfort  and  respectability. 

I must  now  introduce  myself  to  the  Missionaries, 
and  take  a look  over  their  Establishment,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  Mr.  Duckett’s  house.  Upon 
our  arrival  I w^^jitroduced  to  the  Principal,  to 
whom  I had  a letUn’,  and  he  politely  offered  to 
attend  us  over  the  establishment. 

We  first  entered  a small  building  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a chapel,  thence  to  the  workshops, 
where  there  were  no  workmen  at  this  period  ; all 
the  men  belonging  to  the  establishment  being 
engaged  at  the  neighbouring  farms  for  the  plough- 
ins*  season,  while  the  women  and  children  were 
scattered  about  the  country  gathering  wax-berries,  * 

* This  Colony  produces  a shrub  of  about  six  feet  high,  which 
bears  an  immense  quantity  of  small  berries,  about  the  size  of  a large 
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therefore,  I had  not  chosen  the  most  favourable 
time  to  visit  the  establishment.  I was  told  that 
there  were  usually  between  five  and  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  except  during  this  and  the  harvest 
seasons,  when  they  were  always  occupied  in  earn- 
ing their  winter  supply  of  grain.  At  noon  the  bell 
rang  for  dinner,  and  we  were  cordially  invited  to 
partake  of  their  humble  meal.  The  first  dish  was 
rather  an  uncommon  one — wine  soup.  After  the 
repast  wTe  were  supposed  to  require  our  siesta,  but 
as  we  preferred  a walk,  they  requested  us  to  return 
to  coffee  at  two  o’clock.  Mr.  Mackay,  one  of  our 
Clover  Valley  party,  joined  us  in  the  village.  He 
had  met  an  old  acquaintance  among  the  Hottentots, 

pepper  gram  ; these  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  are  coated  with 
a considerable  portion  of  vegetable  wax.  This  is  easily  collected 
by  throwing  the  berries  into  boiling  water,  which  being  allowed  to 
cool,  the  wax  forms  into  a cake,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
While  upon  the  berries  the  wax  has  the  Appearance  of  discoloured 
tallow,  but  when  melted  assumes  an  oliv^p^fen.  It  may  be  bleached 
either  by  a second  process  of  melting,  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  until  it  becomes  white.  Many  of  the  farmers  use  this  article 
for  candles,  but  notwithstanding  its  utility,  the  collecting  of  it  has 
been  much  neglected  in  the  Colony  ; which  is  a curious  piece  of 
indifference,  especially  as  I find  (on  reference  to  an  old  note  book) 
that  the  value  of  the  article  has  long  been  known,  through  the  expe- 
riments of  our  celebrated  chemist,  Mr.  Brand,  who  found  it  to  burn 
as  uniformly,  and  as  well  as  bees-wax,  and  states  that  its  brittleness 
may  be  remedied  by  adding  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  tallow, 
which  neither  emits  an  offensive  smell,  nor  impairs  the  light ; he  also 
says,  that  when  one  portion  of  bees-wax  is  added  to  three  of  vegetable, 
it  makes  excellent  candles. 
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a man  who  had  been  servant  to  one  of  his  brother 
officers.  This  person  invited  us  to  his  daughter's 
wedding-feast.  She  had  been  married  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  a dinner  was  preparing  by 
the  parents,  in  honour  of  the  happy  couple  and 
tlicir  guests.  The  anticipated  novelty  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  a sufficient  inducement  to  ensure  our 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  we  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where  there  was 
a well  covered  table  for  a large  party ; the  dinner 
was  placed  on  the  table  after  we  were  seated,  and 
consisted  of  poultry  and  viands  of  different  kinds, 
and  a variety  of  vegetables,  which  are  considered 
a luxury  in  this  part  of  the  country,  especially 
after  a dry  season.  Our  party  of  four  appearing  to 
exclude  some  of  their  friends,  who  stood  outside  the 
door,  we  considered  it  polite  to  drink  the.  bride’s 
health  and  withdraw,  leaving  them  to  the  full  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  festival.  We 
accordingly  mounted  our  horses,  my  friends  to 
return  to  Clover  Valley,  and  I to  proceed  with  my 
guide  to  Mr.  Procter's,  at  Droge  or  Dry  Valley. 
After  riding  two  hours  over  a very  heavy  sandy 
road,  I arrived  at  Mr.  Watling's  near  Green  River, 
where,  however,  I only  stopped  to  make  some 
trifling  addition  to  my  dress,  as  it  was  getting  cool 
towards  the  evening,  after  a very  hot  day.  From 
Mr.  Watling*s  I had  a two  hours  ride  on  a good 
hard  road  to  Mr.  Procter’s,  towards  the  end  of 
which,  my  horse  fell,  by  which  accident  he  nearly 
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threw  me  over  his  head,  however,  I escaped  with 
only  breaking  the  glass  of  my  watch,  which  was 
rather  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  back  which  struck 
against  the  pummel  of  the  saddle.  Mr  Procter 
was  from  home,  but  his  lady  received  me  most 
kindly,  and  I sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  family 
about  eight  o’clock,  momentarily  expecting  that 
the  host  would  make  his  appearance. 

Saturday , 23. — This  farm  is  one  of  the  largest, 
and  best  grain  farms  in  Zwartland,  and  Mr.  Proc- 
ter pays  great  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
for  racing,  hunting,  &c.  If  he  were  to  confine  his 
views  to  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  the  more  economical  customs  of  the  Dutch, 
he  might  soon  be  a wealthy  man,  but  he  is  not 
able  to  conform  to  these  rules,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  British  army,  and  accustomed  to  good 
society,  his  notions  and  habits  are  liberal  and 
enlarged.  He  entertains  at  his  house  persons  of 
the  highest  grade  in  the  Colony,  and  lives  accord- 
ing to  Irish  hospitality,  keeping  an  open  house 
and  entertaining  his  friends  with  the  best  possible 
fare.  Several  officers  of  the  garrison  occasionally 
pass  a fewr  days  at  a time  wTith  him,  to  enjoy  the 
sports  of  the  country.  This  gentleman  has  a very 
agreeable  Colonial  Dutch  lady  for  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  has  a large  family. 

Having  been  provided  with  a couple  of  horses, 
through  the  kind  exertions  of  Mrs.  Procter,  I 
took  my  leave  this  forenoon,  and  in  two  hours 
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arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Randolph  Cloete,  a 
son-in-law  of  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Van  Renen 
of  the  B rewery,  and  remained  here  until  two 
o’clock,  when  I proceeded  with  the  same  horses, 
and  called  at  three  different  farms  without  being 
able  to  obtain  others,  indeed  at  the  last,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Field  Cornet’s,  and  where,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I ought  to  have  got  horses  witli- 
out  difficulty,  they  would  not  even  allow  me  house- 
room.  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  this,  as  the  master  of  the  house  was  from  home, 
and  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  the  lady  was 
probably  alarmed  at  the  uncommon,  if  not  bar- 
barous, appearance  of  my  long  beard,  which  I 
doubt  not  gave  me  a very  ferocious  and  brigand 
aspect ; be  that  as  it  may,  I was  obliged  to  proceed 
with  jaded  horses.  Soon  after  this  I called  at  a 
little  hut  belonging  to  a German;  it  was  situated 
close  to  the  deep  and  wide  ford  of  a river,  which, 
neither  being  able  to  gain  shelter  nor  help  from 
the  German,  we  forded,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
met  the  proprietor  of  Droge  Valley  (Mr.  Procter), 
who  was  returning  from  Cape  Town,  and  to  whom 
my  guide  made  me  known,  upon  which,  learning 
the  difficulty  I had  found  in  obtaining  fresh  horses, 
he  ordered  the  man  to  remain  with  me,  so  long  as 
I should  require  his  services.  Just  before  night-fall 
I arrived  at  the  Observatory,  where  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  my  long  promised  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fallows. 
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Sunday , 24.- — I passed  a very  quiet  day  at  the 
Observatory.  Mr.  Fallows  performed  Divine 
service  in  the  forenoon ; and  I walked  out  after- 
wards with  Mrs.  Fallows  and  Miss  Thornhill,  on 
a sandy  flat  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Monday , 25. — Being  desirous  of  returning  to 
Cape  Town  this  morning,  to  make  arrangements 
for  my  departure  to  the  Mauritius,  I w as  under  the 
necessity  of  curtailing  my  visit  at  the  Observatory  ; 
and  I have  since  had  to  regret  the  death  of  my  ex- 
cellent host,  whose  abilities  as  an  able  astronomer, 
and  whose  w~orth  as  a divine,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  his 
acquaintance.  Deeply  do  I sympathize  with  his 
afflicted  partner,  who  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  rendered  doubly  distressing  by  his  being  cut 
off  in  the  middle  of  a life  of  temperance,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  ensure  his  long  con- 
tinuance amono’  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  whom 
his  life  was  every  way  a blessing. 

I reached  Mr.  George  Thompson’s  house,  in 
Long-street,  about  two  o’clock,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  that  his  eyes  were  in  a very  improved  state, 
and  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  speedv 
recovery. 
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Nautical  Anecdote — Dr.  Smith  and  Vaillant — Author  meets  an  old 
Messmate — Supposed  Phoenician  Wreck — Suggestion  for  Culti- 
vating the  Sandy- Flats — Whaling  Establishments — Preparations 
for  leaving  Cape  Town — The  Brewery — Simon’s  Town — Embark 
for  the  Mauritius — Historical  Retrospect — Commerce  and  Pros- 
perity of  the  Colony — Prices  of  Productions — Progress  of  Trade 
— Imports  and  Exports — Departure  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — Arrival  at  the  Mauritius — Dr.  Lyall’s  unfortunate  Mis- 
sion— Religious  Festival  of  the  Yamsey — Author  determines  to 
visit  Madagascar,  &c. — Leaves  Port  Louis  in  H.  M.  S.  Jaseur — 
Extraordinary  Occurrence  — Arrival  at  Port  Dauphin. 

Tuesday , May , 26. — I am  suffering  this  day  from 
rheumatism  in  the  head  and  face,  which  prevents 
my  leaving  the  house  ; I shall,  therefore,  record  a 
somewhat  eccentric  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
whimsicality  of  a sailor. 

The  captain  of  a merchant-vessel  having  entered 
a ship-chandler’s  store  in  Cape  Town,  perceived 
upon  the  door  a name  which  he  recognised  as 
that  of  a brother  tar,  and  old  acquaintance  ; upon 
which  he  thus  addressed  a gentleman  present — 
— “ Have  you  a white  man  here,  by  the  name  of 
Herbert?” — being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
continued,  “ And  how  the  h-11  is  he?  I was  in 
jail  with  him,  at  St.  Jago,  thirteen  years  ago  !” — 
The  gentleman  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ; 
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but  the  undismayed  inquirer  went  on.  “ And  so 
he’s  the  owner,  is  he  ? — And,  perhaps,  you  are  his 
partner?” — Receiving  an  affirmative  to  both  his 
questions,  and  an  assurance  of  his  friend's  welfare, 
on  he  rattled,  glibly  inquiring  into  the  state  of  busi- 
ness, &c.  &c.  with  the  familiarity  of  an  intimate ; 
till  learning  that  business  was  rather  dull,  he  burst 
into  a merry  laugh,  bestowed  a weighty  slap  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  partner,  and  exclaimed — “ Never 
mind,  youngster,  we  will  all  go  to  h-11  in  the  same 
boat,  ship-owners,  masters,  and  chandlers.”  After 
which  consolatory  and  pious  ejaculation,  he  threw 
down  his  address  for  his  old  friend  ; swore,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  meet  him,  and 
rolled  out  of  the  store,  with  the  heart-felt  glee  so 
characteristic  of  a true  son  of  Neptune. 

The  circumstance  so  cavalierly  revealed,  occur- 
red as  follows  : — The  brother  chips  having  each 
the  command  of  a vessel,  at  that  time  lying  in  Porto 
Praya,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  get  under  weigh 
after  sunset ; on  this  movement,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  port  regulations,  the  batteries  opened  a fire 
upon  them  ; and,  after  receiving  considerable  in- 
jury in  their  rigging  and  sails,  the  valorous  cap- 
tains were  compelled  to  anchor  again,  and  con- 
veyed from  their  ships  to  the  jail,  under  the  charge 
of  a file  of  raggamuffins,  whose  forbearance  they 
put  to  the  test  in  every  possible  way,  by  their 
practical  jokes,  and  nautical  witticisms. 

These  worthies  were,  however,  kept  in  confine- 
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ment  all  niglit;  and,  before  liberation,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a Spanish  dollar  for  each  shot  fired  at  them 
by  the  garrison. 

Wednesday , 27. — I made  some  calls  this  morn- 
ing, and  dined  with  Mr.  Roberts,*  a surgeon, 
where  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miles;  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford ; Mr.  Jardine,  the  libra- 
rian, and  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
a very  interesting  journey  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Colony,  where  he  had  been  absent  eleven 
months,  collecting  specimens  in  Natural  History, 
but  more  particularly  in  Zoology  and  Ornitholgy. 
I was  happy  to  hear  from  this  gentleman,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  romance  that  is  mixed  up 
in  Vaillant’s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  as  well  as 
his  mistakes  in  geography,  that  every  thing  he 
has  written  on  the  natural  history  of  this  Colony, 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  wherever  Dr.  Smith  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  investigation. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  the  cele- 
brated traveller  and  naturalist,  Mr.  Burchell,  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

Friday , 29. — I went  to  Mr.  Joubert’s  to-day,  to 
pass  a short  time  at  his  delightful  residence,  about 
half  a mile  above  the  Government  gardens,  to- 
wards the  Table  Mountain,  where  I remained 
until  Monday. 

Tuesday , June  2. — I left  Cape  Town  this  after- 
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noon,  to  walk  to  the  Brewery ; and,  on  my  way,  I 
met  his  Excellency  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  with  a number 
of  friends ; and  was  agreeably  surprised  on  being 
hailed  by  an  old  messmate,  Captain  Sandilands, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Comet,  whose  voice  I had  not  heard  for 
ten  years ; but,  as  it  was  not  one  set  in  a low  key, 
I had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  its  tones  : — they, 
however,  have,  since  that  time,  been  stilled  for 
ever  ; he,  poor  fellow,  is  laid  low,  having  died 
upon  his  homeward-bound  passage  from  the  East 
Indies.  I had  the  gratification  of  meeting  him 
twTice  after  this  rencontre — at  Madras,  and  again 
in  New  South  Wales. 

This  is  the  second  friend  that  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting,  at  three  very  distant  points,  in  the 
course  of  my  voyages  and  travels  round  the  world. 

Wednesday , 3. — Soon  after  breakfast  I set  off,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Van  Renen,  and  G.  Thomp- 
son, in  a six-horse  waggon,  to  visit  the  spot  men- 
tioned by  Barrow,  on  the  Sandy  Flats,  one  hour 
from  Cape  Town,  where  are  supposed  to  lie  the 
remains  of  a Phoenician  wreck  : and  Mr.  Joubert 
having  joined  us  about  noon,  we  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  place,  with  pickaxes  and  shovels.  We 
dug  up  several  pieces  of  wood,  but  were  not  able 
to  determine  what  they  were,  on  account  of  their 
decayed  state.  The  argument  that  has  been  used 
by  some  persons  in  favour  of  their  forming  a part 
of  a vesssl,  is  supported  by  the  appearance  of  what 
they  call  iron  nails  and  bolts;  certain  it  is,  that  a 
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substance  of  a metallic  nature  is  visible  enough  in 
some  pieces  of  wood  ; but  may  not  these  be  knots 
of  ti  *ees,  which  have  undergone  some  process  of 
mutation,  and  assumed  a metallic  character? — 
for  the  wood  appears  to  have  been  felled  near  the 
spot,  or  brought  down  from  the  mountain  by  water- 
courses, during  heavy  rains : this  supposition  is 
partly  founded  upon  the  situation  in  which  it  lies, 
and  which  is  so  low  that  it  resembles  a ditch ; be- 
sides, it  is  questionable,  whether  or  not  the  Phoeni- 
cians used  iron  in  building  vessels.  I should  sus- 
pect that  the  iron  and  copper  bolts  used  in  marine 
architecture  at  the  present  time,  in  conjunction 
with  tree-nails,  is  a vast  improvement  upon  the 
method  of  the  ancients,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
used  tree-nails  only.  After  completing  our  survey, 
we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  Brewery  ; and  here 
I will  beg  leave  to  introduce  a few  remarks  on  the 
barren  sandy  waste  which  we  traversed  on  our 
day's  excursion. 

I am  credibly  informed,  that,  if  these  flats  were 
planted  with  the  Pinus  Cintra,*  they  would,  in 
time,  present  a surface  of  excellent  soil ; and  a 
well-informed  Botanist  assured  me,  that  the  best 
method  of  carrying  this  into  effect,  would  be  to  lay 
out  nurseries  of  the  plant,  which,  when  of  a suffi- 
cient age  to  bear  removal,  should  be  transplanted 
to  spaces  of  an  acre’s  breadth  across  the  flat,  leaving 
intervals  of  two  acres  unoccupied  between  each 

The  common  pine  of  the  sandy  soils  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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planted  acre,  until  the  whole  flat  was  so  com- 
pleted ; by  which  means,  when  the  plantation  trees 
arrived  at  maturity,  their  seeds  would  disperse 
over  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  the  seedlings 
would  be  protected  during  their  growth  by  the 
parent  trees. 

It  appears  that  this  subject  is,  at  last,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Colonial  Government,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Zuid 
Afrikaan , of  the  9th  of  May  1834. 

“ The  last  bill  laid  before  the  public  as  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
during  its  present  sitting,  is  the  draft  of  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  protection  of  the  Sand-hills,  and  the 
lands  extending  between  the  Salt  and  Liesbeck 
Rivers  on  one  side,  and  the  Earstand  Kuil’s  Rivers 
on  the  other.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
draft  of  this  ordinance  seems  very  imperfect,  and 
we,  therefore,  suggested  the  propriety  of  its  being 
referred  to  a committee,  particularly  as  the  subject 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  almost  every 
class  of  society,  and  to  the  Government.  In  a mat- 
ter of  such  interest,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a succinct  account  of  this  question  to  persons  not 

sufficiently  informed  thereon. 

«/ 

“ The  Sand-hills  and  Sand-flats  embrace  an 
extent  of  nearly  40,000  or  50,000  acres  of  waste 
Government  land,  consisting  of  a light  sandy  soil, 
held  together  by  a scanty  vegetation,  which  the 
winter  rains  force  upon  its  surface.  It  contains  no 
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arable  land,  or  permanent  springs,  and  appears, 
therefore,  not  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  the 
early  settlers,  hut  constituted  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  while  they  kept 
very  extensive  establishments  at  the  Great  Sclmur, 
at  Rondehosch,  Steenbergen,  Witteboomen,  and 
Klapmuts,  for  rearing  cattle,  and  employing  them 
in  husbandry  and  wood-cutting.  No  person  was 
consequently  allowed  to  use  any  part  of  these 
lands  even  for  cutting  thatching-reed,  brushwood, 
or  for  agistment,  except  under  a special  license 
from  the  Company. 

<c  When  these  extensive  grazing  establishments, 
however,  were  gradually  done  away  with  by  the 
Company,  and  population  became  more  dense, 
some  few  plots  of  the  best  parts  of  land  within  this 
area  were  applied  for  by,  and  granted  to,  private 
individuals,  who,  however,  unable  to  derive  a sub- 
sistence from  the  poor  nature  of  the  soil  granted  to 
them,  only  kept  these  plots  of  land  as  affording 
them  greater  facilities  of  earning  a livelihood  by  cut- 
ting thatching-reed,  brushwood,  and  gathering  the 
wax-berry  bush  upon  the  Government  lands,  which 
they,  moreover,  depastured  with  their  cattle.  This 
gradually  established  a system  of  commonage  over 
this  extensive  tract  of  country,  which  was  farther 
confirmed  by  the  Government  granting  annual 
licenses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wynberg,  Constantia, 
and  Rondebosch,  allowing  them  the  right  of  agist- 
ment of  their  cattle,  and  by  granting  licenses  for 
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cutting  brushwood  and  thatching-reed,  and  this 
system  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Proclamation  of 
November,  1807,  which  gave  a right  to  any  one 
to  cut  wood,  reed,  or  burn  coals,  upon  taking  out 
annual  licenses.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  while 
all  these  things  were  done  by  the  public  promiscu- 
ously upon  this  common,  a license  was  rarely  taken 
out,  so  that  while  the  property  was  destroyed,  the 
Government  derived  little  or  no  benefit. 

“ From  such  a system,  it  was  but  too  evident 
that  the  lands  were  neglected,  trespassed  upon, 
and  destroyed.  Every  person,  intent  upon  imme- 
diate gain,  had  no  care  or  regard  for  the  future, 
and  the  practice  of  rooting  out  the  bushes,  setting 
fire  to  the  land,  and  depasturing  all  the  light  soil  by 
sheep  and  goats,  soon  caused  a visible  injury  to 
the  lands,  turned  the  land  in  many  places  into 
sheets  of  sand,  and  became  an  object  of  great 
anxiety  and  complaint  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stel- 
lenbosch, and  to  those  who  had  to  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  the  market  through  those  sandy  deserts. 
A proclamation  was  issued  in  1778,  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  wax-berry  plant,  the 
growth  of  which,  it  is  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
is  most  calculated  to  arrest  the  growing  evil,  and 
a penalty  of  25  rix-dollars  for  the  first,  and  of 
50  for  the  second  offence,  was  held  out  against 
persons  destroying  them.  This  proclamation  is 
still  law,  but  has  never  been  acted  upon  ; and  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  known.  An  interdict,  in  the  year 
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1787,  was  also  issued  against  cutting  or  destroy- 
ing brushwood  over  this  tract  of  country : this 
interdict  also  still  exists  as  law,  but,  in  the  face 
thereof,  waggons  are  seen  daily  in  the  market,  and 
parading  through  our  streets,  vending  the  roots  of 
these  bushes  for  a paltry  sum,  and  the  consequence 
is  thus  inevitable,  that  the  whole  of  this  property 
will  soon  be  lost,  both  to  the  public  and  the  Go- 
vernment ; and  that  an  arid  sandy  desert,  will,  in 
a few  years,  completely  sever  this  peninsula  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Colony. 

“ Any  change  likely  to  occur  affecting  so  large 
a tract  of  country,  which,  from  its  extent,  its  vici- 
nity to  the  capital,  and  the  very  peculiar  character 
of  the  soil,  has  been  more  or  less  used  by  every 
class  of  the  community,  will  naturally  affect  the 
interests  of  that  community.  The  butchers,  the 
bakers,  the  inhabitants  of  Rondebosph,  Wynberg, 
and  Constantia,  the  present  proprietors  of  small 
erfs  within  that  very  area,  and  the  proprietors  of 
large  farms  along  the  Earst  River,  Kuil’s  River, 
and  Tygerberg,  are  naturally  excited  by  this 
question  : but  it  is  for  a discriminating  and  liberal 
legislature  to  weigh  the  nature  and  grounds  of  their 
objections ; to  decide  which  of  these  grounds  are 
founded  upon  just  rights ; and  which  merely  con- 
sists of  encroachments,  which  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced.  A sale  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  this 
country,  to  private  individuals,  might  avert  much 
of  the  evils  complained  of,  by  making  it  the  peculiar 
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interest  of  the  proprietor  to  protect  his  property, 
and  therein  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the 
drifted  sands.  However,  a preliminary  step  to 
such,  or  any  other  definitive  measure,  should  be  to 
cause  a regular  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  of 
that  country,  to  mark  therein  the  grants  made  to 
private  individuals,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  val- 
leys retaining  water  permanently,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  the  best  spots  for  the  regular  out- 
span  places,  the  usual  and  best  lines  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  public  roads  to  Stellenbosch,  Hot- 
tentots Holland,  Tygerberg,  the  Paarl,  &c.  and 
particularly  the  spots  of  naked  white  sands,  and 
the  apparent  late  increase  thereof.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  a bird’s-eye  view  to  the 
whole  question.  It  would  at  once  enable  the 
Council  to  judge  thereby,  whether  any,  and  what 
part,  might  be  judiciously  disposed  of  to  private 
individuals,  or  whether  any  general  regulations 
enforced  by  the  special  appointment  of  an  inspector, 
or  overseer,  of  those  lands,  might  avert  the  injury 
now  complained  of.” 

Thursday , 4. — I left  the  Brewery  at  eight  for 
Klass  en  Bosch,  from  whence  Mr.  Freshfield  accom- 
panied me  to  Hootje’s  Bay,  which  was  an  hour  and 
a half’s  ride  by  the  road,  but  only  one  hour  through 
the  bush.  After  having  had  the  bay  described 
to  me,  and  called  at  a farm-house,  near  the  sea, 
we  returned  to  the  Brewery  to  dinner,  where,  in 
2 2d 
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addition  to  this  morning’s  party,  we  found  Messrs. 
Breeda,  Dreyer  and  Cannon. 

Friday , 5. — I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Com- 
modore Schomberg  to-day,  who  most  obligingly 
offered  me  a passage  in  H.  M.  S.  Maidstone,  which 
was  then  preparing  to  sail,  in  a few  days,  for  the 
Mauritius : I most  willingly  accepted  his  kind 
offer,  for  being  known  to  the  officers,  particularly 
to  Captain  Pole,  who  had,  as  will  be  remembered, 
given  me  a passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape, 
in  H.  M.  brig  Falcon,  I anticipated  a very  pleasant 
voyage. 

There  was  a whale  killed  in  Table  Bay,  to-day, 
with  a young  one  by  its  side.  For  several  years 
past,  whales  have  been  very  scarce  in  this  an- 
chorage ; two  or  three  being  the  utmost  taken  in  a 
season  ; indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  some  of  the 
whaling  establishments  in  the  Colony,  have  not  even 
covered  their  expenses,  notwithstanding  they  are 
employed  in  catching  and  curing  other  fish  when 
it  is  not  the  season  for  whaling. 

Saturday , June  13. — For  the  last  week  I have 
been  occupied  in  taking  leave  of  my  friends,  and 
making  preparations  for  my  departure.  I have 
now,  therefore,  only  to  place  myself  in  a spring- 
cart,  with  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  and 
set  off  for  Simon’s  Town. 

I made  two  digressions  from  the  main  road,  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fallows, 
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and  also  my  friends  at  the  Brewery  ; where,  after 
dining  with  the  family,  I took  leave  of  them  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  a succession  of  kindnesses  received 
at  their  hands.  The  spring-cart  had  been  hired 
to  convey  me  to  Simon's  Town,  and  thither  I pro- 
ceeded with  my  servant  and  baggage,  after  parting 
from  my  estimable  and  highly-valued  friend,  G. 
Thompson ; and  here,  could  words  express  my 
feelings,  I would  desire  to  be  eloquent  in  recording 
my  regard  for  one,  whose  actions  towards  me  have 
always  partaken  of  the  sentiment  and  delicacy  of 
an  attached  brother. 

After  bidding  adieu  to  so  many  inestimable 
friends,  I was  pleased  to  enjoy  my  retrospections 
uninterrupted  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
which  passed  rapidly  enough  ; although,  I believe, 
had  the  distance  been  eighty  miles  instead  of 
eighteen,  I should  not  have  considered  it  long,  so 
occupied  were  my  thoughts  with  a review  of  my 
sojourn  in  the  Colony,  and  so  ample  was  the  mat- 
ter afforded  for  reflection,  that,  active,  as  I believe 
I am  by  nature,  my  ideas  never  once  turned  to 
the  vast  projects  still  before  me,  and  of  which  I 
had  now,  as  it  were,  only  made  a beginning, 
having  yet  only  compassed  eighteen  degrees  of 
longitude  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  which  I 
had  to  complete  before  I could  accomplish  my 
purpose  of  circumnavigating  the  globe ; indepen- 
dent of  many  extensive  digressions  in  point  of  lati- 
tude. I was  put  down  at  the  house  of  my  friend, 
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Mr.  Osmond,  in  Simon’s  Town,  before  I was  well 
aroused  from  my  reverie. 

I embarked  at  a late  hour  this  evening,  taking 
leave,  with  regret,  of  Mr.  Osmond,  and  his  amiable 
family,  unable  to  express  half  so  fully  as  I could 
wish,  my  gratitude  for  their  hospitality  and  kind 
assistance,  rendered  to  the  gratification  of  my  curi- 
osity upon  all  subjects  with  which  I desired  an 
acquaintance. 

Monday , 15. — I shall  now  give  such  general  re- 
marks upon  the  original  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  Simon’s  Town,  as  I have  collected  from 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

The  old  Dutch  East  India  Company  gave  but 
little  encouragement  to  any  establishment  upon 
the  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  except  Table  Bay, 
until  about  the  year  1740,  when  they  built  excel- 
lent barracks  for  their  troops  in  Simon’s  Town, 
with  a parade,  and  a battery  of  twenty-two  guns  in 
front,  flanked  by  tw7o  block-houses,  called  the 
North  and  South  Batteries  ; at  the  same  period, 
they  built  a commodious  and  airy  hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  sick  seamen,  or  troops  calling  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Europe  to  Batavia ; with  an  excel- 
lent house  for  the  Government  Resident. 

About  this  time,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called 
Simon’s  Town,  was  granted  to  a fewr  individuals. 
The  original  grant  of  ground  on  which  the  Admi- 
ralty-house now  stands,  is  dated  the  27th  of  May, 
1743.  The  garden,  “ Good  Gift,’’  in  front  of 
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which  now  stands  the  British  Hotel,  and  the  cen- 
tral houses  of  the  town,  was  granted  to  a widow 
Diemel,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1745  ; and  that 
occupied  by  the  Naval  Hospital  is  part  of  a grant 
to  a Mr.  Hendrick  Veerson,  15th  October,  1749. 
These  are  the  oldest  grants  in  Simon’s  Town,  and 
were  all  made  by  the  Governor  Zwellengreble. 

Since  the  last  possession  of  the  Colony  by  the 
English  Government,  in  1800,  that  building  which 
was  occupied  as  Dutch  barracks,  is  now  the  Naval 
Dockyard.  The  Resident’s  mansion  has  been 
divided  into  several  houses  for  the  officers  of  the 
department ; and  that  which  was  formerly  the 
Dutch  Hospital,  is  appropriated  to  barracks  for 
the  British  troops ; however,  these,  as  well  as  the 
batteries,  are  now  in  a very  dilapidated  state  ; and 
the  twenty-two  gun  battery,  is  entirely  removed,  to 
make  room  for  additional  buildings  required  to  be 
added  to  the  Naval-yard. 

I am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  a very  interesting 
and  lucid  article  upon  the  commerce  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  appeared  in  the 
South  African  Commercial  Advertiser . 

“ A correspondent  asks  us,  1 How  the  Cape 
Trade  can  be  called  a flourishing  Trade,  while  the 
value  of  the  Imports  so  greatly  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  Exports  V 

“ By  referring  to  a table  of  Exports  and  Imports, 
printed  this  year  (1833),  in  the  ‘Cape  Directory,' 
p.  11(3,  we  find  that  the  excess  during  the  eight 
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years  ending  December  1831,  has  been  694,276/. 
the  annual  average  being  86,784/.  10s.  We  shall 
suppose  the  values  accurately  estimated,  and  that 
this  is  the  real  state  of  the  account.  And  if  this 
were  the  whole  of  the  account,  it  would  prove  one 
or  other,  or  all  of  the  following  things,  viz.  : — 

“ 1st.  That  in  1824  the  Colonists  had  a great 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  coins  in  their  chests ; 
which  they  have  annually  sent  abroad  in  exchange 
for  foreign  goods  ; or, 

“ 2nd.  That  they  annually  smuggle  gold  or 
silver  bullion  out  of  the  Colony,  without  passing 
the  Custom  house,  for  the  same  purpose ; or, 

“ 3rd.  That  our  credit  is  very  high  among 
foreign  merchants — that  is,  that  the  Colonial 
merchants  are  monstrously  in  debt  to  their  cor- 
respondents abroad. 

“ Now  we  all  know  that  in  1824  there  was 
scarcely  any  gold  or  silver  coin  in  the  Colony, 
— Colonial  Paper,  which  is  inexportable,  com- 
posing the  whole  of  our  circulating  medium,  as 
well  as  of  our  hoarded  treasure.  It  is  also  pretty 
well  settled  that  our  gold  and  silver  are  yet  to  be 
discovered.  And  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  foreign 
merchants  would  continue,  year  after  year,  to  send 
goods  to  a country  from  which  they  seldom  received 
so  much  as  two-thirds  of  their  value  in  return  ! This 
then  is  clearly  not  the  whole  of  the  account.  We 
shall,  therefore,  remind  our  Correspondent  of — 
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££  1st.  The  bills  drawn  on  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  in  London,  for 
supplies  furnished  to  the  British  troops  in  the 
Colony,  and  for  other  services.  These  alone,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  will  do  more  than 
trim  the  balance. 

££  2nd.  Bills  drawn  by  strangers,  from  India 
and  elsewhere,  on  their  funds  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  This  amounts  annually  to  a very  large 
sum. 

££  3rd.  Bills  drawn  on  the  Missionary  Societies, 
by  their  Agents  at  the  Cape.  This  sum  is  also 
very  considerable. 

££  4th.  Bills  drawn  by  half-pay  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  by  private  individuals,  who 
have  property  or  funds  abroad. 

£<  When  all  these  sums  are  added  to  the  es- 
timated value  of  the  Exports  which  pass  through 
the  Custom  house,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Cape.  In  1823-4 
the  bills  in  the  market  amounted  to  220,000/. 

££  It  will  next  be  asked — £ Are  the  Colonists 
growing  rich  by  this  favourable  balance  of  trade?’ 

££  Using  common  language,  we  may  call  the 
riches  of  the  Colony,  its  fixed  capital,  and  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

££  When  we  look  at  the  useful  machines  and 
instruments  of  trade,  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour  — at  those  buildings  which  are  the  means  of 
procuring  a revenue,  not  only  to  their  proprietors 
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who  let  them  for  a rent,  but  to  those  who  hire 
them,  and  pay  the  rent  for  them,  such  as  shops, 
warehouses,  and  workshops ; or  at  farm-houses, 
with  all  the  necessary  buildings,  stables,  granaries, 
&c. — when  we  look  at  the  improvements  of  land, 
and  the  acquired,  and  useful  abilities  of  the  popu- 
lation, corresponding  with  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  the  means  of  education  throughout  the  settle- 
ment, and  compare  all  these  things  with  what  they 
were  twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years  ago,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  this,  the  fixed  capital  of  the  Colony, 
has  not  only  greatly,  but  rapidly  increased  during 
these  years, — as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  new  settle- 
ment in  similar  circumstances. 

“ That  the  annual  produce  of  Land  and  Labour  is 
increased,  is  too  obvious  to  require  a formal  proof. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  with  an  increasing, 
and  improving  population,  enlarged  fixed  Capital, 
and  a favourable  climate,  the  number  of  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  or  the  quantity  of  corn  and  wine 
produced,  should  have  diminished.  Statistical 
returns  prove,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  increase  of  all  these  articles  has  been  great  and 
rapid. 

“ It  is  true  that  the  population  has  also  increased, 
and  consequently  the  annual  produce  of  Land  and 
Labour  must  be  distributed  among  a greater  number 
of  mouths,  and  backs,  in  food  and  clothing.  But 
those  who  have  been  added  to  our  numbers  are  not 
idle,  they  are  producers,  as  well  as  consumers,  if 
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they  consume  more  than  they  produce,  shame  on 
their  bringing  up  ! on  the  contrary,  however,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  new  hands — those 
wdio  have  been  born,  or  grown  to  maturity  within 
the  last  twenty  years — are  the  most  industrious  bees 
in  the  hive. 

“ But  it  may  be  asked, — ‘ Has  the  money  price 
of  our  annual  produce  increased  of  late  years?  Do 
we  get  more  gold  or  silver  for  our  corn  and  wine 
and  cattle  than  in  1810  or  1815?’ 

“ Gold  and  silver  are  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
— They  are  neither  the  necessaries  nor  conveniences 
of  life.  If  there  were  no  such  metals  in  the  world, 
mankind  would  neither  be  richer  nor  poorer  than 
they  are  at  this  moment.  The  answer,  therefore, 
to  the  question  is  this — 

“ For  the  increased  quantity  of  annual  produce 
we  obtain  a greater  quantity  of  commodities — of 
useful,  profitable,  and  convenient  articles — than 
we  obtained  for  the  smaller  quantity  produced  in 
1810  or  1815. 

“ For  instance,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
the  Cape  market  for  the  twelve  months,  ending 
December  31,  1816,  was  seventy  rix-dollars.  The 
rix-dollar  was  then  worth  two  shillings ; con- 
sequently, the  load  of  wheat  was  equal  in  value  to 
seven  pounds  sterling.  Now  if  the  price  of  wheat 
during  last  year,  1832,  had  averaged  no  more  than 
93  rix-dollars,  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  rix- 
dollar,  the  farmer  would  have  got  more  than  twice 
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the  quantity  of  British  manufactures,  which  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat  would  have  procured  for 
him  in  1816 — because  manufactures  have  fallen 
in  price  more  than  one-half  since  that  time.  But 
the  average  prices  of  wheat  for  last  year  in  the 
Cape  market  were  rather  above  than  under  140 
rix-dollars.  equal  to  10/.  10s.  sterling.  For  every 
load  of  wheat,  therefore,  which  he  brought  to 
market,  he  could  get  in  exchange,  about  three 
times  more  of  the  best  manufactured  articles,  than 
he  could  have  procured  for  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  in  1816. 

“We  may  here  mention  that  in  the  latter  end 
of  1806,  the  farmers  themselves  represented  to 
Government,  that  the  lowest  price  at  which  they 
could  supply  the  Colony  was  40  rix-dollars,  equal 
at  that  time  to  8/.  This  was  in  a time  of  anticipated 
scarcity,  and  great  demand,  and  the  prices  of  ma- 
nufactures were  then  double  their  present  amount. 

“ The  wine  farmer  has  not  been  so  fortunate; 
the  money  price  of  his  produce  having  declined 
since  1816.  In  the  three  years  1815-16-17  the 
demand  for  Cape  wine  was  so  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  the  British  market, 
that  ordinary,  or  even  inferior  wine,  as  it  proved  to 
be,  sold  at  100  rix-dollars  per  leager,  then  equal 
to  10/.  11s.  The  market,  however,  was  speedily 
stocked,  and  prices  fell  in  1824  to  50  rix-dollars, 
or  3/.  15s.  ; and  of  late  it  has  been  sold  as  low  as 
25  rix-dollars,  or  1/.  17s.  6d.  The  average,  how- 
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ever,  of  good  ordinary  wines,  for  the  past  year,  may 
be  taken  at  30  rix-dollars,  or  2 l.  5s.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not,  and  indeed  cannot  continue  long,  as 
no  farmer  can  produce,  and  bring  to  market  from 
any  distance,  a leager  of  wine  for  this  sum. 

“ Butin  the  eight  or  nine  years  preceding,  wine 
averaged  about  60  rix-dollars,  or  4/.  10s.  Now 
in  1806,  30  rix-dollars  was  considered  a good  price, 
that  is,  (supposing  the  rix-dollar  to  have  been  worth 
4s.,  which  it  was  only  for  a very  short  time)  61. 
sterling.  And  in  1810,  after  the  dollar  had  fallen 
to  about  3s.  Ad.,  wine  sold  for  40  rix-dollars,  or 
61.  12 s.  Now,  as  the  prices  of  manufactures,  &c. 
have  fallen  since  that  time  more  than  one-half ) we 
find  that  the  wine  farmer  would  be  able  to  procure 
more  of  them  for  a leager  of  wine  at  60  rix-dol- 
lars, or  even  50  rix-dollars,  than  he  could  in  1806 
or  1810. 

“ Thus  we  see  that  in  every  respect,  even  in 
those  departments  where  the  greatest  distress 
prevails  at  present,  the  condition  of  the  Colony, 
taking  an  average  of  any  six  or  seven  years,  since 
1806,  has  improved.  And  that  in  spite  of  all 
accidents  from  man  or  beast,  from  extravagant 
Governments,  locusts,  rust,  floods,  or  droughts,  our 
climate,  soil,  &c.  &c.,  situation  and  industry  have 
not  only  prevented  us  from  falling  into  what  the 
Americans  call  a state  of ‘ Backwardation ,’  but  ena- 
bled us  to  compare  notes  without  a blush,  with  the 
industrious  people  of  any  other  Colony  or  Country.” 
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To  shew  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  eastern 
settlements  of  the  Cape  Colony,  I have  extracted 
from  the  “ Graham’s  Town  Journal”  of  the  31st 
January,  1833,  a list  of  the  exports  and  imports  a 
Port  Elizabeth  from  1828  to  1832,  and  if  to  the 
314,596/.  of  exports,  we  add  the  bills  drawn  on 
his  Majesty’s  Treasury  by  the  Commissariat,  for 
the  support  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  we  shall 
find  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  the  eastern* divi- 


sion,  is  very 

largely  in  favour  of  the  Colonists. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1828  . 

. . £55.201  . . 

. £41,290 

1829  . 

. . 03,491  . . 

. 59,300 

1830  . 

. . 99,742  . . 

. 60,828 

1831  . 

• . 55,092  . . 

. 65,356 

1832  . 

. . 113,822  . . 

. 87,822 

£387,348 

£314,596 

Tuesday , 

16. — Soon  after  dayli 

ight,  H.  M.  ship 

Maidstone  got  under  weigh,  and  made  all  sail  out 
of  Simon’s  Bay,  followed  by  H.  M.  brig  Falcon. 

The  many  kind  friends  I had  met  with  in  this 
Colony,  and  who  were  so  widely  spread  over  it,  pro- 
duced feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  at  my  depar- 
ture, from  the  consciousness  of  the  probability 
that  few  of  us  were  destined  ever  to  meet  again, 
and,  in  sailing  away  from  the  shores  of  that  land 
which  had  afforded  me  such  interest  and  delight, 
I could  not  but  think  of  the  following  words  of  our 
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celebrated  Poet,  who  speaks  so  much  the  language 
of  the  heart  : — 

“ As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track, 

Through  winds  and  waves  is  cleaving  ; 

Our  trembling  pennant  still  looks  hack 
To  that  dear  land  we’re  leaving.” 

Colonel  Simpson,  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  my- 
self, were  the  only  passengers  on  board  the  Maid- 
stone. At  noon  we  were  abreast  of  Cape  Hanglip, 
which  is  the  easternmost  point  of  False  Bay,  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  that  ranoe  of  mountains 

*/  O 

called  Hottentots  Holland  ; in  passing  over  which 
you  leave  the  sandy  Cape  Peninsula,  for  the 
higher  and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Colony.  We 
now  shaped  our  course  for  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
and,  as  nothing  of  moment  occurred  beyond  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a ship  navigating  those  stormy 
latitudes,  I shall  pass  over  the  three  weeks’  voy- 
age, and  transport  my  readers  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  island,  which  we  obtained 
sight  of,  at  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
July.  At  noon  Round  Island  bore  n.  by  w.  five 
leagues.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  be- 
tween the  Quoin  and  Flat  Islands ; and  at  six, 
we  were  only  twelve  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
Port  Louis  ; but,  as  the  wind  was  light,  and  the 
day  drawing  fast  to  a close,  we  stood  out  to  sea 
for  the  night. 

Wednesday , July , 8: — At  daylight  we  had  a mo- 
derate breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
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when  we  stood  towards  the  land,  but  the  wind  soon 
falling  light,  we  made  but  little  progress.  At  noon, 
the  entrance  of  Port  Louis  bore  s.  by  e.  distant 
nine  miles.  Captain  Lyons,  of  H.  M.  ship  Jaseur, 
came  out  in  his  boat  to  wait  on  the  Commodore, 
when  he  informed  us,  that  the  Falcon  had  arrived 
three  days  previously.  At  half-past  one,  we  drop- 
ped anchor,  abreast  of  the  island  of  Tonnilliers,  in 
the  harbour  of  Port  Louis;  and,  immediately  after, 
proceeded  to  take  in  moorings  that  are  laid  down 
for  men-of-war.  This  place  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description  from  me,  and  it  is  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  harbour  that  constitutes 
the  principal  advantage  of  this  island  to  Great 
Britain. 

Thursday , 9. — Went  on  shore  after  breakfast ; 
when  I met  Dr.  Lyall,  our  Government  Resident 
for  Madagascar,  who,  with  his  family,  had  arrived 
from  that  island  on  the  preceding  day.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  accused  of  sorcery  by  the  natives, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Queen,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  her  councillors,  had  given  orders  for  his 
forcible  expulsion  from  Tananarivo  ; not,  however, 
without  first  having  subjected  him  to  their  na- 
tional ordeal,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  his  magic. 

He  had  been  taken  from  his  house  in  Tanana- 
rivo, to  a village  five  miles  distant,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a hut,  under  strict  surveillance.  During 
this  process,  his  family  were  at  first  kept  apart, 
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but  they  were  afterwards  allowed  to  join  him, 
and  accommodated  with  the  use  of  two  more  huts. 
Into  these  the  people  threw  snakes,  superstitiously 
expecting  to  witness  some  extraordinary  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  creatures  upon  the  supposed  magi- 
cian. These  cruel  experiments,  were,  however, 
suspended  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Missionaries,  who  persuaded  the 
tormentors  to  allow  the  persecuted  family  to  return 
to  their  residence  in  the  capital ; whence,  after 
collecting  their  property,  they  were  expelled,  and 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  coast,  to  embark  for  this 
island.  The  Doctor's  health  appeared  to  have  been 
seriously  impaired,  from  the  Madagascar  fever,  by 
which  he  had  been  so  severely  attacked,  that  it 
had  left  him  subject  to  its  recurrence  upon  every 
slight  provocative,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
prostrated,  that  all  his  friends  entertained  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. Prophetic  fears  ! which,  I deeply  regret  to 
say,  proved  too  well  grounded,  for  lie  died  at  the 
Mauritius,  in  the  year  1831,  leaving  an  amiable 
wife,  and  large  family,  to  deplore  his  loss  ; and, 
with,  it  is  thought,  very  confined  means  for  their 
support. 

Various  causes  combined  to  make  this  gentle- 
man's mission,  even  from  its  commencement,  un- 
propitious  ; but,  as  these  and  their  consequences 
have  now  passed  away,  I conceive  it  unnecessary 
to  take  a retrospective  view  of  them,  particularly 
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as  I cannot  perceive  any  advantage  likely  to  be 
derived  from  so  doing. 

I accompanied  Dr.  Lyall  to  call  on  his  family, 
when  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Telfair,  in  whose  house  the  Doctor 
had  been  accommodated  with  a temporary  abode, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
either  a house,  or  lodgings,  in  the  place.  This 
scarcity  of  habitation  also  compelled  me  to  return 
on  board  the  Maidstone  every  night  to  sleep. 
There  was  a splendid  ball  and  supper  this  even- 
ing ; the  races  having  commenced  the  previous 
Monday  and  continued  the  whole  week,  with  only 
the  intermission  of  Tuesday. 

The  Lascars  and  other  Oriental  residents  of  this 
island,  annually  unite  in  a grand  religous  festival, 
called  the  Yamsey.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  they 
watch  for  the  new  moon  with  great  anxiety,  as 
their  festival  commences  from  the  moment  it  be- 
comes visible,  and  continues  for  eleven  successive 
days.  This  happened  to  be  the  tenth  day  of  the 
fete  ; and,  in  the  evening,  a party  of  officers  from 
the  Maidstone  and  Jaseur,  went  to  witness  the 
ceremonial,  attended  by  a Scotch  piper,  who 
played  all  the  way,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  po- 
pulace. When  they  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  Port 
Louis,  called  Malabar  Town,  the  crowd  became 
very  great,  and  the  horrid  din  occasioned  by  the 
tom  toms  (small  drums),  added  to  the  cheering 
and  hallooing  of  the  people,  was  almost  deafening. 
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The  ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion  of  these 
festivals,  much  resembled  Buchanan  s description 
of  the  Juggernaut  processions.  The  temples,  or 
pagodas,  three  in  number,  were  about  thirty  feet 
high ; the  frame-work  of  these  was  made  of  bam- 
boo, and  covered  with  curiously  cut  paper,  adorned 
with  gaudy  paintings  and  gildings.  They  were 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  devotees  of  both  sexes, 
who  were  surrounded,  apparently  for  protection, 
by  a great  number  of  persons  in  strange  and 
hideous  disguises,  carrying  blue  lights,  torches, 
and  port-fires  ; discharging  pistols,  flourishing 
naked  swords,  &c.  ; all  seemingly  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  religious  frenzy. 

The  pagoda  bearers  moved  slowly,  and  halted 
for  a few  minutes,  at  intervals  of  every  twelve 
vards ; at  these  times,  the  fanatics  struck  their 
breasts  with  loud  exclamations,  invoking  their 
gods  with  amazing  volubility  and  violence,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  he  who  clamoured  the  loudest, 
would  meet  the  most  ready  attention,  and  the 
soonest  obtain  his  desires. 

The  procession  was  led  by  a group  of  dancers, 
whose  heads  were  adorned  with  miniature  temples, 
or  pagodas,  made  of  light  materials,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  paint  and  tinsel.  The  office  of 
these  seemed  to  be  to  clear  the  way  for  the  pagoda 
bearers  ; who  were,  however,  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  standard  bearers,  carrying  a variety  of 
emblems,  or  silk  flags,  bearing  Arabic  inscrip- 
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tions ; among  the  former  were  crescents,  and  an 
open  hand  made  of  copper.  Having  paraded  the 
streets  until  sunset  on  the  last  day  of  the  fast,  the 
temples,  standards,  8c c.  See.,  were  carried  to  the 
sea-side,  and  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  the  waves. 

Sunday , 12. — Very  fine  weather,  with  a fresh 
s.  e.  trade,  and  a delightful  temperature,  being 
from  71°.  to  74°.  F.  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon,  I accompanied  Lieut.  Polwhele,  of  the 
Maidstone,  in  a boating  excursion  up  the  Grand 
River,  where  we  landed,  and  called  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pennel,  returning  on  board  to  dinner,  to 
meet  a party  of  officers  belonging  to  the  99th  re- 
giment. 

Tuesday , 14. — Accompanied  the  officers  of  the 
Maidstone  and  Falcon,  who,  with  the  Commodore, 
were  invited  to  dine  at  the  mess  of  the  99th  regi- 
ment. I passed  the  night  at  Major  Jackson’s 
quarters,  the  acting  Commandant  of  the  regiment. 

Thursday , 16.  — Having  received  an  obliging 
note  from  Captain  Lyons,  of  H.  M.  S.  Jaseur,  in- 
viting me  to  accompany  him  in  a voyage  of  obser- 
vation round  Madagascar,  and  to  visit  different 
parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  8c c.  I,  after  some 
deliberation,  arising  out  of  my  ulterior  plans,  de- 
cided on  accepting  his  advantageous  offer. 

Friday , 17. — Much  occupied  this  morning  in 
making  arrangements  for  my  intended  voyage.  In 
the  evening,  I dined  with  Colonel  L’Estrange, 
where  I met  a large  party,  among  whom  was  the 
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Honourable  Mr.  Melville,  a brother  of  my  old 
shipmate,  the  Earl  of  Leven.  The  vessel,  on  board 
which  he  was  a passenger,  had  put  in  on  her  way 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Calcutta,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  lost  her  rudder  : when  she 
arrived,  she  had  a temporary  one  in  use,  which 
had  been  made  on  board  for  the  occasion. 

Saturday , 18. — Having  slept  on  shore,  I went 
on  board  the  Maidstone  at  an  early  hour  : and, 
after  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Scorn  berg, 
took  leave  of  my  kind  friend,  Captain  Pole,  and 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  all  of  whom  had  laid  me 
under  infinite  obligations,  during  my  stay  among 
them.  I shall  reserve  my  observations  respecting 
this  island,  to  be  recorded  in  another  part  of  my 
narrative. 

At  half-past  ten,  H.  M.  S.  Jaseur,  slipped  her 
moorings  : half  an  hour  after  which  time  the  pilot 
left  the  vessel.  We  now  made  all  sail,  having  a 
fine  fresh  s.  e.  trade  ; and,  at  one  o’clock,  we 
steered  w.  by  s.  towards  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
but  the  breeze  increasing  as  the  night  advanced, 
at  nine  p.  m.  we  altered  our  course  to  w.  by  n.  \ n. 
for  the  purpose  of  running  to  leeward  of  that 
island. 

A few  days  previous  to  our  departure  from  Port 
Louis,  a very  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
in  the  harbour.  A boat  belonging  to  H.  M.  brig 
Falcon,  while  in  the  act  of  boarding  a French  ship 
that  was  sailing  out  of  port,  with  a boat  towing  along- 
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side,  abreast  of  the  starboard  quarter,  happening, 
accidentally,  to  strike  that  belonging  to  the  Falcon, 
suddenly  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  passed  com- 
pletely over  her,  without  injury  to  a single  person 
on  board,  and  without  doing  any  damage  to  either 
of  the  boats. 

Sunday , 19. — At  half-past  one  this  morning,  we 
saw  the  island  of  Bourbon  s.  s.w.  |w.  the  ship 
going  eight  or  ten  knots.  Squally  weather,  with 
a good  deal  of  sea. 

Wednesday , 22. — Moderate  and  fine.  Saw  the 
island  of  Madagascar  at  four  in  the  morning.  At 
eight,  Madagascar  bore  from  n.n.w.  to  s.w.  by  w. 
while  we  were  steering  w.  s.  w.  for  Port  Dauphin. 
At  noon,  Point  Stipere  (Port  Dauphin)  w.  by  s. 
nine  or  ten  miles.  At  half-past  two,  we  anchored 
in  Port  Dauphin,  in  ten  fathoms  water,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  shore.  Stipere  Point  e.  ^ south. 
Fort  Point  s.  \ e.  About  half-past  three  o'clock, 
a small  canoe,  broken  at  the  stern,  came  off  to  the 
ship,  with  six  natives,  two  of  whom  spoke  bad 
French.  This  was,  however,  merely  a visit  of  in- 
quiry, to  learn  whence  we  had  come,  and  what  we 
wanted  ; they  brought  nothing  for  sale  ; and  after 
obtaining  the  desired  information,  they  returned  to 
the  shore  ; soon  after  which  we  received  a salute 
of  three  guns  from  their  fort.  The  evening  was 
fine,  with  a moderate  breeze  ; but  there  was  an 
unpleasant  ground  swell,  which  made  the  ship  roll 
a little. 
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The  King’s  Aides-de-Camp  come  on  board  with  Presents — Cha- 
racter on  Ramananoulouna — Description  of  the  Aides-de-Camp — 
Visit  to  the  King — Reception  at  Court,  and  Ceremony  on  the 
occasion — His  Majesty’s  surprise  and  concern  at  the  Death  of 
Radama — -His  Majesty’s  personal  appearance  — The  Court 
Circle — National  Costume — Public  Well — Articles  for  Traffic — 
Native  Huts — Anxiety  to  obtain  English  Uniforms — Friendly 
feeling  towards  the  English — Present  State  of  Port  Dauphin — 
Departure  from  Port  Dauphin — A broad  Hint — Arrival  at  Mo- 
zambique— Town  and  Cathedral — Governor  and  Family  Dine 
on  board — Excursion  in  quest  of  Shells — Preparation  of  Vegetable 
Fibre — Remedy  for  the  Head-Ache — Cowrrie  Shells — Too  late 
for  Dinner — Governor’s  Entertainment — Indelicate  Exhibition  — 
A British  Settler — Coffee  Fraud — Productions — Trade  in  Gold 
and  Slaves — Pretty  Slave  Girl — Leave  Mozambique. 

Thursday , July  23. — The  morning  was  fine,  and, 
soon  after  seven  o’clock,  a boat,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a merchant-vessel,  came  off  from  the 
shore,  pulled  by  natives,  bringing  two  Aides-de- 
Camp  to  wait  upon  Captain  Lyons  with  a letter, 
and  some  presents  from  their  Chief : the  latter 
consisted  of  a dozen  of  fowls,  ten  bottles  of  milk,  a 
basket  of  eggs,  and  a few  bananas.  The  visitors 
informed  Captain  Lyons  that  the  King  had  also 
sent  him  a fine  bullock,  which  they  had  left  upon 
the  beach,  being  unable  to  convey  it  in  their  boat. 
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The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  King’s  letter, 
as  translated  by  one  of  our  Madagascar  boys. 

c£  To  the  Captain  of  the  English  Man-of-War 
Ship — Good  Boy,  your  friend,  all  officers,  and 
Madagascar  Boys,  and  Present  the  Bullock,  and  2 
Geese,  and  12  Fowls,  and  Eggs,  and  Bananas, 
and  Milk,  beg  you  will  bring  2 Madagascar  Boys* 
to  translate,  when  you  come  to  on  shore,  and  the 
music,  as  its  a long  time  since  I heard  any  music. 

(Signed)  “ Ramananoulouna.” 

Ramananoulouna,  the  present  Chief,  is  a rela- 
tive of  their  late  King,  Radama,  who  was  the  most 
enlightened  person  that  ever  governed  this  island. 
I do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  he  was  a polished 
man ; on  the  contrary,  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
life,  many  savage  habits  ; but  his  natural  good 
sense,  had  taught  him  to  map  out  a line  of  liberal 
policy  that  would  ultimately  have  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  his  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
immediate  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
slave-trade,  he  heartily  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  British  Government,  and  contented  himself 
with  a very  incompetent  remuneration  ; and  he 
even  raised  the  standard  of  freedom  to  march 

* The  Madagascar  boys,  here  alluded  to,  were  some  of  a certain 
number,  that  were  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  borne  as  super- 
numeraries on  board  every  ship  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station, 
to  be  instructed  in  seamanship,  at  the  particular  request  of  Radama, 
the  late  King  of  Ovah,  who  bad  been  ambitious  of  having  royal  na- 
tional vessels. 
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against  those  territories  where  the  people  still  per- 
sisted in  their  inhuman  traffic ; nor  were  these 
sallies  entirely  unavailing,  but,  unfortunately, 
their  effects  might  be  compared  to  the  rebounding 
footmarks  over  a pack  of  wool,  where  the  impres- 
sion is  deep,  but  effaced  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
ceases.  So  soon  as  Radama  left  their  dominions, 
the  inhabitants,  resuming  their  independence,  re- 
turned to  their  barbarous  practices  with  renewed 
delight.  However,  this  fact  does  not  militate 
against  the  sincerity  of  Radama’s  intentions,  which 
would,  in  any  Chief,  have  been  admirable ; but 
in  a semi-barbarian,  were  beyond  all  praise ; but, 
alas,  with  his  existence,  these  liberal  views  were 
abandoned,  and  his  successor  is  rapidly  retrograd- 
ing from  Radama’s  enlightened  systems,  to  the 
dark  superstitions  which  that  monarch  had  so 
earnestly  laboured  to  dispel. 

Radama  died  on  Sunday  27th  of  July,  1828, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  favourite  Queen  Rana- 
valona,  who  had  also  been  one  of  the  Queens  of 
Radama’s  father.  His  funeral  is  supposed  to  have 
cost  60,000/.  sterling.  Four  Chiefs  were  speared 
in  the  palace,  for  expressing  a wish  that  Rakatobe, 
the  son  of  Prince  Rataffe,  and  Radama’s  eldest 
sister,  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  or  in  case  that 
should  not  be  agreed  to,  that  Radama’s  daughter 
should  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  Aides-de-camp  had  not  been  long  on  board 
before  they  became  very  qualmish,  from  the  motion 
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occasioned  by  a long  ground  swell.  They,  how- 
ever, readily  partook  of  wine  and  biscuits,  having 
previously  declined  the  offer  of  rum,  which  they, 
as  well  as  our  visitors  of  the  preceding  day,  re- 
quested might  be  given  to  their  boat’s  crew.  The 
dresses  of  these  gentlemen  were  very  ludicrous. 
One  wore  a blue  coat,  with  white  trowsers,  white 
stockings,  and  a blue  cap,  with  a red  shade,  and 
top-knot.  The  other  dandified  in  an  olive-green 
coat,  with  white  stockings  and  trowsers,  and  odd 
shoes,  which  like  many  married  persons,  were 
mated,  but  not  matched.  One  of  these  was  too 
large,  the  other  too  small,  and  how  the  wearer 
contrived  to  walk  in  them  was  wonderful,  yet  so 
he  did,  for  upon  attending  us  to  the  shore, 
somehow  or  other,  miraculously  I am  sure,  he 
contrived  to  reach  the  palace  without  losing 
either  of  them  by  the  way.  This  piece  of  dexterity 
was  not,  however,  it  would  seem  accomplished 
without  an  endurance  both  of  pain  and  inconve- 
nience, from  which  he  was  glad  to  relieve  himself, 
for  on  our  return  to  the  boat,  whither  as  a mark  of 
politeness  he  accompanied  us,  we  discovered  that 
he  had  left  his  shoes  at  home,  and  he  now  walked 
in  his  white  stockings  only,  the  tops  of  which  hung 
down  over  his  ancles,  leaving  an  ample  display  of 
his  black  legs,  which  contrasted  whimsically  with 
the  short  white  trowsers  and  hose.  Each  of  the 
aides-de-camp  had  a sword,  which  was  carried  by 
their  respective  attendant,  one  sword  had  a brass 
handle,  that  of  the  other  was  mother-of-pearl,  and 
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both  had  brass  scabbards.  The  two  attendants 
wore  a white  cloth,  wrapped  round  them  after  the 
fashion  of  a cloak  ; but  the  only  covering  worn  by 
the  boat’s  crew,  was  a cloth  tied  round  their  waists. 

About  ten  o'clock  I accompanied  Captain 
Lyons,  Mr.  Liardet,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Austin,  the  Surgeon,  to  wait  on  his  Majesty.  Imme- 
diately on  our  landing,  we  were  received  by  a 
guard  of  black  men,  clothed  as  simply  as  the  boat's 
crew,  but  carrying  muskets,  bayonets,  and  spears 
in  excellent  order.  We  were  conducted  to  a house 
near  the  palace,  where  we  waited  some  time  in  a 
large  room,  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  an 
officer’s  guard-room,  and  a school-room,  but  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  French  prints  that  adorned 
the  walls,  the  system  of  morality  taught  there  was 
not  the  most  pure.  The  barracks  were  near  this 
house,  being  enclosed  within  the  same  palisade. 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  informed  that  the 
King  was  ready  to  receive  us.  This  long  delay 
had  been  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the  levee ; 
and  during  nearly  the  whole  time  the  noises  of 
drums  and  conchs,  mingling  with  the  voices  of  men, 
women  and  children,  had  been  resounding  in  our 
ears.  We  were  at  last  conducted  through  an 
extensive  court,  along  which  were  ranged  about 
one  hundred  women  on  our  left,  disposed  in  three 
classes,  each  of  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
particular  coloured  costume.  As  we  passed  they 
were  occupied  in  singing  and  clapping  their  hands; 
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their  dresses,  however,  did  not  seem  to  sit  very 
easily  upon  them,  which  was  not  surprising,  as  they 
generally  wear  nothing  more  than  a piece  of  linen 
tied  round  their  waist.  The  set  nearest  the  palace 
were  attired  in  striped  blue  and  white  cotton,  one 
portion  of  which  was  disposed  as  a shawl,  so  as  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cross  over  in 
front;  a short  petticoat  of  the  same  material  com- 
pleted the  dress  ; their  heads  were  unadorned, 
except  by  their  long  hair  which  was  finely  plaited 
and  oiled.  The  second  set  were  dressed  in  a similar 
manner,  only  the  cotton  was  of  a gay  Indian  shawl 
design,  and  the  third  set  differed  only  in  the  pat- 
tern of  their  shawls,  which  were  of  a bright  scarlet 
ground,  dotted  with  white  spots.  On  our  right  was 
ranged  firstly  the  King’s  guards,  about  one  hundred 
in  number,  armed  with  muskets  and  spears  in  good 
order,  their  uniform  consisted  merely  of  a white 
cloth  fastened  round  their  waists,  they  had  neither 
hats,  nor  caps  ; they  presented  arms  as  we  passed. 
Next  to  these  was  a band  of  musicians,  suiTounded 
by  a number  of  spearmen,  whose  spears  were  larger 
than  those  carried  by  the  other  soldiers,  and  resem- 
bled in  form  a Serjeant’s  halbert,  without  the  cross 
bar.  The  band  consisted  of  King’s  and  Queen’s 
conchs,  drums  and  bamboo  guitars.  These  latter  are 
made  from  pieces  of  bamboo  between  four  and  five 
feet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  strings  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  cone,  from  one 
joint  to  another ; without  separating  the  string  at 
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any  part  from  the  main  piece,  the  strings  are 
raised  at  different  distances  by  small  bridges  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  inches.  There  are  eight 
strings  in  all,  four  taking  one-fourth  part  of  the 
circle,  the  other  four  are  equi-distant  in  the  remain- 
ing space.  The  extreme  length  of  the  one  which 
we  examined  was  about  three  feet  seven  inches, 
and  from  joint  to  joint  two  feet  seven  inches,  the 
diameter  was  three  inches,  and  there  was  a small 
hole  in  the  inside  through  the  centre  of  the  joints. 

On  entering  the  presence  chamber  his  Majesty 
came  forward,  and  taking  Captain  Lyons  by  the 
hand,  conducted  him  to  a chair  upon  his  right, 
Lieutenant  Liardet,  Mr.  Austin,  and  myself  follow- 
ing, and  having  shaken  us  all  by  the  hand,  the 
King  directed  us  to  take  our  seats  in  succession. 
His  Majesty  was  attended  by  the  Commandant  of 
his  troops,  and  by  his  Council,  consisting  of  sixteen 
persons,  who  formed  a circle  round  the  room.  In 
compliance  with  the  King’s  request,  Captain  Lyons 
had  brought  with  him  one  of  the  Madagascar  boys 
belonging  to  the  ship,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
interpretations,  the  King  gave  Captain  Lyons  every 
possible  assurance  of  his  good  disposition  towards 
the  English,  declaring  that  he  used  every  exertion 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  traffic  for  slaves  in  his 
dominions,  as  a proof  of  which,  he  said  that  he  had 
recently  destroyed  a French  slave-vessel,  and  reco- 
vered thirty-four  inhabitants,  who  had  been  illicitly 
obtained.  We  imparted  to  him  intelligence  of  the 
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death  of  Radama,  which  appeared  to  give  him  great 
concern,  and  he  requested  that  we  would  not  com- 
municate the  fact  to  any  of  his  people  ; an  incident 
which  afforded  positive  proof  that  their  intercourse 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  island  must  be  very 
limited.  Captain  Lyons  informed  his  Majesty  that 
we  were  going  to  Bembatock,  and  knowing  that 
during  Rad  am  as  reign  it  was  governed  by  Rania- 
nanoulouna’s  brother,  he  offered  to  take  letters  ; 
a courtesy  which  was  readily  accepted. 

Our  interview  lasted  about  an  hour,  in  the  course 
of  which  Captain  Lyons  gave  the  King  and  his 
suite  an  invitation  to  visit  the  vessel ; to  this  pro- 
posal, however,  his  Majesty  demurred,  referring  the 
matter  to  his  Council,  upon  which  hint  we  with- 
drew, and  soon  after  our  return  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  reply  arrived,  containing  a civil  refusal, 
on  the  alleged  plea  of  sea-sickness. 

The  King  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  very  stout,  with  dark  hair, 
and  a dark  mustee  complexion.  He  was  dressed 
in  a scarlet  coat  nearly  new,  with  two  very  good 
gold  epaulets,  a white  shirt  and  trowsers,  blue 
waistcoat,  black  cravat,  and  boots  cut  down  the 
middle.  He  appeared  to  be  rather  uneasy  in  his 
state  dress,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  had 
not  been  made  for  him.  His  sword  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  attention,  as  he  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to  display  the  sword-knot  to  the  best 
advantage.  His  countenance,  had  it  been  allowed 
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its  natural  play  of  feature,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  but  upon  so  stately  an  occasion, 
it  was  invested  with  all  the  courtly  dignity  corres- 
pondent to  the  ceremonial.  The  Commandant  was 
about  six  feet  in  height,  he  had  also  a complexion 
very  similar  to  the  King’s,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
and  a face  shaped  extremely  like  an  egg ; his  hair 
was  black  with  a slight  curl,  eyes  very  sunken, 
and  piercing  in  expression,  his  mouth  was  rather 
large,  but  his  lips  were  not  remarkably  thick.  He 
was  dressed  in  a scarlet  coat,  with  two  gold  epau- 
lets, rather  the  worse  for  wear ; he  had  also  a 
white  shirt  and  stockings,  blue  trowsers,  with  a 
black  cravat  and  shoes.  There  was  also  an  officer 
dressed  all  in  blue,  with  gold  epaulets,  and  plain 
buttons,  he  likewise  had  a white  shirt  and  black 
cravat,  the  seams  of  his  trowsers  were  decorated 
with  silver  lace,  but  he  had  drawn  them  up  at 
least  a foot  too  high,  the  ends  of  his  trousers  just 
covering  the  tops  of  his  boots.  This  magnificent 
personage  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  artillery  officer 
of  high  rank. 

The  rest  of  the  court  circle  was  composed  of  plain 
coated  gentlemen,  who  received  less  deference  from 
their  countrymen,  than  did  their  laced  and  epau- 
letted  friends,  who  appeared  to  give  a tone  to  the 
whole  company. 

We  had  on  our  landing  been  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  the  natives  who  escorted  us  from  the 
boat  to  the  palace  ; and  we  found  them  equally 
upon  the  alert  at  our  departure,  but  they  were  not 
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so  ill-bred  as  to  press  upon  us,  or  even  to  approach 
us  too  nearly. 

There  was  no  distinctive  fashion  in  the  dress  of 
the  sexes,  nearly  all  wearing  no  more  than  a cloth 
tied  round  their  waists  ; and,  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  hair,  if  there  was  any  difference,  it  con- 
sisted in  the  women  wearing  theirs  rather  more 
minutely  plaited  than  the  men.  The  soldiers  ap- 
peared to  have  one  uniform  head-dress,  their  hair 
being  cropped  close  behind,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
head  ; but  on  the  forepart,  a large  tuft  was  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care.  With  respect  to  the 
observance  of  chastity,  there  is  said  to  be  as  little 
difference  in  the  habits  of  the  sexes  as  in  their  out- 
ward garb  ; at  least,  while  single,  both  parties 
consider  themselves  free  agents,  until  the  assump- 
tion of  the  marriage  ties  binds  them  respectively. 

Captain  Lyons,  with  several  of  his  officers  and 
myself,  went  on  shore  in  the  afternoon,  to  ramble 
about  at  our  pleasure.  We  first  visited  the  public 
well,  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  near 
to  the  beach  ; the  sides  of  which  being  composed 
of  sand,  were  protected  from  falling  in  by  the  rem- 
nants of  two  canoes,  fixed  perpendicularly  with 
their  gunwales  touching,  so  as  to  form  a complete 
circle.  There  w7as  a guard  of  soldiers  stationed 
here,  and  a small  hut  for  their  accommodation. 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  there  is  very  little  good 
water  to  be  had  within  a mile  of  the  beach,  be- 
yond which  distance,  however,  there  are  a number 
of  fine  springs,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We 
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went  over  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  made 
a short  excursion  into  the  country ; we  also  made 
several  purchases  of  divers  coloured  mats  and 
baskets,  and  silver  guard-chains  : at  least,  they 
were  sold  to  us  as  silver  ; but  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  many  of  them  were  copper,  washed 
with  silver.  Clothes  were  in  great  request  among 
the  natives,  especially  uniforms,  cocked  hats, 
swords,  handkerchiefs,  looking-glasses,  and  soap. 
The  last  mentioned  article  they  were  very  eager 
to  obtain,  and  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  which 
they  stood  much  in  need,  for  great  numbers  were 
troubled  with  cutaneous  diseases,  which,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  the  want  of  proper  cleanliness. — 
Every  individual  here,  both  male  and  female, 
had  black  teeth.  They  all  chew  tobacco,  which  is 
plentiful,  and  extremely  cheap,  and  they  are  so 
fond  of  its  flavour,  that  when  snuff  is  presented  to 
them,  they  put  it  into  their  mouths;  a habit  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  spoliation  of  their  dental 
beauty.  They  chiefly  live  on  rice,  cassada-root, 
and  milk ; but  bullocks,  pigs,  fowls,  yams,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  are  abundant ; they  have  likewise 
a few  bananas,  oranges,  and  pumpkins.  Most  of 
these  articles  are  disposed  of  in  traffic  : I say, 
traffic,  because  they  only  dispose  of  a moiety  of 
their  produce  in  barter;  for  the  rest,  especially  if 
it  consist  of  bullocks,  they  take  nothing  but  cash, 
being  very  desirous  to  obtain  Spanish  dollars,  of 
which  they  well  know  the  value  ; it  is,  indeed, 
their  only  current  money  ; and,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
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venience,  many  of  them  are  cut  into  halves  and 
quarters,  and  likewise  into  smaller  divisions,  down 
to  the  size  of  a barley-corn  ; all  of  which  pieces 
pass  constantly  among  themselves.  Their  only 
manufactured  goods  are  guard-chains,  grass-clotlis, 
mats  and  baskets.  Their  huts,  exteriorly  as  well 
as  interiorly,  closely  resemble  each  other,  both 
in  appearance  and  arrangements.  They  are  com- 
posed of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  ; which  are 
square  in  form,  with  angular  roofs ; the  sides  and 
tops  being  covered  with  fern  leaves  and  grass. 
The  inside  is  sometimes  lined  with  matting  to 
keep  out  the  weather ; the  fire-places  are  in  the 
centre,  sunk  about  a foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  a few  stones  round,  to  serve  as  rests 
for  the  cooking  utensils  : over  head  are  rafters, 
where  they  keep  rice  and  other  stores,  and  where 
the  family  sleep.  Wherever  we  went,  we  were 
received  with  the  greatest  civility. 

Friday , 24. — Several  of  the  officers  having  gone 
on  shore  this  morning,  the  principal  men  shewed 
great  anxiety  to  purchase  uniforms,  especially 
cocked-hats  and  swords.  One  gentleman  received 
an  offer  of  a drove  of  bullocks,  consisting  of  twenty 
full-growm  animals,  and  five  calves,  for  the  plain 
cocked-hat  which  he  wore,  but  this  he  was  obliged 
to  decline.  The  natives  said,  that  there  had  been 
but  few  vessels  there  for  a very  long  time  : the  last 
was  a French  brig  from  Bourbon,  that  came  for 
bullocks  and  rice.  We  thought  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  French  men-of-war  cruising  in  those 
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seas  had  touched  at  this  part  of  the  island  ; but 
this  had  not  been  the  case  ; nor  did  the  natives 
appear  to  desire  such  a visit,  for  they  exhibited 
great  caution  and  suspicion  upon  our  first  arrival  ; 
but  when  they  learnt  we  were  English,  and  disco- 
vered that  no  hostile  intention  was  entertained, 
they  were  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  : however, 
they  gave  us  to  understand,  that  they  were  pre- 
determined to  resist  all  hostile  proceedings,  either 
from  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  and  should 
it  happen  that  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers 
on  the  coast,  it  was  their  intention  to  retreat  into 
the  mountains  with  whatever  property  they  could 
carry  off. 

Nothing  particular  transpired  to-day,  excepting 
the  crew  being  employed  in  caulking  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  setting  in  order  her  internal  arrange- 
ments, besides  a little  bartering  with  the  natives, 
both  on  board  and  on  shore.  The  King  sent  an- 
other present  of  a bullock  to  the  Captain  ; and 
some  fish  were  brought  alongside  for  sale  ; but  the 
people  are  evidently  not  practical  fishers;  for  if  they 
were,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  better  supplied 
with  canoes.  They  have  an  abundance  of  cattle 
and  other  provisions,  which,  perhaps,  renders  them 
indifferent  about  maritime  pursuits.  Our  people 
saw  a number  of  the  natives  occupied  at  a rude 
game,  chiefly  played  by  women,  with  small  round 
stones  on  a piece  of  flat  board,  containing  thirty- 
two  holes,  in  four  rows,  having  eight  in  each. 
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Without  entering  upon  any  historical  account  of 
the  place,  I shall  give  a brief  abstract  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  here.  The  old  French  fort  is 
palisadoed  round,  and  held  by  a native  Ovali  Chief 
(the  present  king  Ramananoulouna),  whose  power 
is  absolute  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  who  has 
lately  declared  himself  independent  of  the  reigning 
Queen  of  the  tribe  of  Ovali,  residing  at  the  capital, 
Tananarive.  Ilis  military  force,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  consisted  of  1000  men,  700  of  whom  were 
armed  with  muskets,  and  furnished  with  accoutre- 
ments in  good  condition  ; the  rest  carried  assagais, 
spears,  and  shields.  Their  character  is  warlike, 
but  both  Chief  and  people  shewed  a friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  our  nation,  anxiously  desiring  more 
communication  with  the  Mauritius,  with  which 
island  a small  trade  might  be  carried  on  advan- 
tageously  to  both  parties;  this  would  also  save  time, 
as  Port  Dauphin  is  a little  more  to  windward  than 
Tamatave ; the  return  voyage  to  the  Mauritius 
might,  therefore,  be  accomplished  in  less  time. 
The  produce  here  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  Madagascar ; the  staple  commodities 
being  bullocks  and  rice,  which  are  exchanged  for 
manufactured  cottons,  old  clothes,  &c.  principally 
from  Bourbon. 

Having  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  the  survey 
of  this  bay,  taken  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Troughton, 
master  of  the  Jaseur,  during  our  stay  at  Port 
Dauphin,  I have  introduced  it  here,  as  a further 
illustration  of  the  description. 
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The  bay  of  Port  Dauphin  is  large,  and  open 
from  s.  s.  w.  to  e.  n.  e.  : in  depth,  there  are  four 
fathoms  of  water  within  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  sandy  beach  which  surrounds  the  bay,  with  a 
back  ground  of  moderately  high  mountains.  From 
the  eastern  boundary,  StipereRock,  to  the  western, 
Port  Dauphin  Point,  it  is  nine  miles  and  a half, 
and  the  mean  depth  of  the  bay  is  four  miles  and 
a half.  The  anchorage  is  formed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  Fort  Point,  which  makes  an  arm  of  the  bay 
similar  to  a creek.  It  is  also  protected  by  a reef 
of  rocks,  level  with  the  water's  edge,  which  ex- 
tends 400  feet  from  the  Point,  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion, having  four  fathoms  water  close  to  it. 

The  creek  has  a sandy  bottom  ; the  best  an- 
chorage is — point  of  ledge,  with  Point  Stipere  e. 
by  n.,  in  seven  fathoms,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  landing-place,  which  is  a small  opening 
between  the  rocks. 

Saturday , 25 . — Soon  after  daylight  we  got  under 
weigh,  upon  which  two  Aides-de-camp  came  on 
board  with  a message  from  his  Majesty,  expressive 
of  a fear  that  he  had  unknowingly  given  offence, 
as  Captain  Lyons  had  not  waited  upon  him  prepa- 
ratory to  leaving  the  port ; a tolerably  broad  hint 
that  he  had  committed  a breach  of  respect  to  the 
royal  dignity. 

At  eight  a.  m.  we  observed  a brig  to  leeward, 
under  French  colours,  towards  which  we  stood ; 
and  found  that  she  was  from  Bourbon,  bound 
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to  Port  Dauphin,  for  bullocks  and  rice,  &c.  We 
now  stood  towards  Cape  St.  Mary,  with  a mo- 
derate breeze  from  the  westward,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  Mozambique  channel. 

Monday , 27. — Having  passed  sufficiently  to  the 
westward,  to  clear  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  the  Star- 
bank,  we  stood  for  Augustine  Bay,  Madagascar,  a 
place  which  I was  very  anxious  to  visit ; however, 
on  arriving  abreast  of  it,  Captain  Lyons  altered  his 
mind,  and  proceeded  direct  for  Mozambique. 

Wednesday , 29.- — Two  years  this  day  since  I left 
old  England,  from  which  1 still  hope  to  remain 
absent  about  three  more,  finding  my  general  health 
much  improved  by  the  warmth  of  the  climates 
through  which  I have  passed,  and  sojourned. 

Sunday , August  2. — Very  fine  weather.  There 
were  no  soundings  to  be  had,  although  the  land 
was  in  sight.  Caught  a dolphin  this  morning,  of 
which  I partook  at  breakfast,  fried  ; it  was  excel- 
lent. Found  that  we  had  had  a southerly  current 
of  twenty-nine  miles  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  According  to  the  old  man-of-war  custom, 
the  ship’s  company  was  this  forenoon  mustered  at 
divisions,  and  the  articles  of  war  were  read,  it 
being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 

Monday , 3. — A fine  fresh  breeze  from  the  south- 
ward. At  nine  saw  the  land  n.n.w.,  and  soon 
after  a vessel  bearing  n.  n.e.  At  eleven  spoke  an 
American  brig  from  Bembatock,  bound  to  Mozam- 
bique. At  two  we  made  the  signal  for  a pilot,  but 
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he  did  not  come  on  board  until  we  had  passed 
between  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Jago,  (the 
former  on  our  right  hand,  the  latter  on  our  left,) 
and  arrived  abreast  of  the  fort  on  the  island  of 
Mozambique ,*  we  anchored  near  the  town  about 
four  o’clock,  when  Lieutenant  Mends  was  sent  on 
shore  to  the  Governor,  to  acquaint  his  Excellency, 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Jaseur  would 
salute  the  Portuguese  flag  with  13  guns,  provided 
the  compliment  should  be  returned;  this  was  pro- 
mised, and  accordingly  these  mutual  courtesies  were 
duly  exchanged.  Our  pilot  was  an  Arab,  in  a 
Mussulman’s  costume,  but  he  spoke  a little  English. 

Tuesday , 4. — I accompanied  part  of  the  officers 
on  shore  to  explore  the  town.  We  called  upon  the 
Commandant,  by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  the 
officers  of  the  fort,  after  which  we  paid  our  respects 
to  the  Governor.  In  our  rambles  we  visited  a large 
and  respectable  church,  which  had  mother-of-pearl 
windows,  instead  of  glass,  and  we  found  that  some 
of  the  private  houses  were  similarly  lighted.  These 
small  panes  of  mother-of-pearl,  are  the  internal 
layers  of  large  flat  oyster  shells,  about  the  thickness 
of  a wafer,  they  are  brought  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
principally  Bombay,  where  they  were  formerly 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : after  being 
removed  from  the  oyster  shells,  they  were  said  to 
be  softened  by  some  chemical  process,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  be  pressed  to  an  uniform 
flat  surface ; when  they  were  trimmed  about  two 
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inches  square,  and  fitted  into  frame-work,  similar 
to  glass  in  a sky -light.  This  gives  an  agreeable 
sombre  light,  well  adapted  for  places  of  worship, 
and  softens  the  effulgent  rays  of  a tropical  sun.  In 
other  respects  the  cathedral  of  Mozambique  does 
not  differ  very  remarkably  from  the  generality  of 
Catholic  churches.  We  could  not  discover  any 
thing  like  an  inn  in  the  place,  but  we  found  two 
decent  public  billiard-tables  in  one  house. 

Wednesday , 5. — About  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a medical  gentleman,  and  an  officer  from  the 
fort,  came  to  visit  the  officers  of  the  ship  ; and 
about  five  o'clock  the  Governor  came  on  board  to 
dine  with  the  Captain,  bringing  with  him  his  three 
daughters,  (one  married,  and  two  unmarried,)  also 
two  aides-de-camp,  one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law, 
and  a Mr.  Catellan,  the  owner  of  a Brazilian  slave- 
brig  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  has  an  agent,  and  a 
slave  factory  up  the  river  Inhambam,  where  he  was 
about  to  proceed,  and  take  in  a cargo  of  slaves 
for  Rio. 

Thursday , 6. — The  weather  being  fine,  soon  after 
breakfast  I set  off  with  the  First  Lieutenant,  Sur- 
geon, Purser,  and  other  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  ship,  to  visit  a village  on  the  main  land,  where 
we  expected  to  purchase  some  good  shells,  as  well 
as  to  collect  a few  ourselves,  when  the  tide  should 
recede ; in  both  which  objects  we  were  moderately 
successful.  This  village  was  inhabited  by  blacks 
under  the  Portuguese  Government,  all  of  whom 
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professed  the  Mahommedan  religion.  The  principal 
occupation  in  which  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
employ  themselves,  was  in  making  coir  rope.  The 
material  used  for  this  purpose,  is  the  fibre  which 
lies  between  the  external  coating,  and  the  shell  of 
the  cocoa  nut ; it  is  prepared  by  women,  in  the 
following  manner  : — A hole  is  dug  in  the  sand 
below  high  water  mark,  which  of  course  is  soon 
filled  with  water ; the  rinds  of  the  cocoa  nuts  are 
next  placed  therein,  and  beaten  for  a long  time, 
until  the  fibre  is  separated  from  the  pulp,  which  is 
then  ready  to  be  converted  into  rope.  We  observed 
a number  of  persons  with  their  foreheads  and  faces 
whitened,  and  were  told  that  it  was  with  a paste, 
made  of  powdered  ginger,  which  they  so  use  as  a cure 
for  the  head-ache.  On  either  the  outside  or  inside 
of  every  house  there  was  a collection  of  very  small 
cowrie  shells,  which  were  intended  for  transmission 
into  the  interior,  where  they  are  used  by  many  of  the 
African  tribes,  instead  of  coin.  The  huts  here  were 
larger  than  are  ordinarily  seen  among  the  negroes, 
having  from  two  to  six  rooms  each,  however,  we 
had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  so  many  apart- 
ments were  not  intended  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion, having  observed  in  one  of  the  most  spacious, 
a number  of  young  negroes,  who  were  without 
doubt  slaves,  awaiting  their  embarkation.  About 
two  o’clock  we  desired  to  return  to  our  ship,  as  some 
of  the  party  were  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Gover- 
nor at  four,  however,  the  tide  would  not  admit  of 
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our  leaving  the  shore,  until  half  after  four,  and  we 
did  not  reach  the  ship  until  half-past  five,  when, 
after  taking  a hasty  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Government  house,  where  we  received  such  a 
description  of  his  Excellency’s  dinner,  that  we  had 
no  reason  to  regret  our  absence  ; however,  he  made 
many  apologies  to  Captain  Lyons,  for  his  cook,  and 
the  want  of  proper  servants,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  did  not  complain  without  good  reason,  for 
out  of  the  six  that  attended,  there  were  only  two 
who  were  fit  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  civi- 
lized society,  being  scarcely  one  degree  removed 
from  a state  of  nudity,  their  whole  attire  consist- 
ing of  a short  coarse  cloth  tied  round  the  loins, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  usually  worn  by 
slaves  ; and  it  spoke  little  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
Governor,  to  allow  his  daughters  to  be  so  attended, 
especially  in  the  society  of  British  officers,  in  a 
public  dining-room.  His  Excellency’s  domestic 
arrangements  were,  however,  entirely  exempt  from 
all  attempts  at  elegance ; and  the  following  speci- 
men will  afford  a pretty  correct  notion  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  appendages  : the  sideboard 
was  illuminated  with  four  candles,  stuck  in — what 
think  you,  gentle  reader  ? — do  your  sensitive  nerves 
tremble  with  apprehension,  of  some  violation  of 
taste  or  fashion  ? What  will  you  say,  when  I tell  you 
that  four  claret  bottles  supplied  the  place  of  candela- 
bras  ? How  will  you  be  shocked  when  I add,  that  it 
was  a barbarous  indifference,  and  not  by  any  means 
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the  exigency  of  necessity,  that  occasioned  this  want 
of  comfort  in  the  Governor’s  appointments,  for  he 
could  have  been  amply  supplied  with  household 
comforts,  for  the  mere  trouble  of  an  application  in 
the  proper  quarter ; but  he  was  an  easy  man,  who 
cared  for  nothing,  beyond  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  of  which  he  had  acquired  a very  com- 
petent share,  through  his  profits  on  the  slaves  that 
had  been  exported  from  his  Government,  where  he 
had  been  resident  four  years,  and  from  which  he 
was  at  this  period  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
relieved.  It  might  be  imagined  that  his  daughters 
ought  to  have  conducted  their  father’s  household 
in  a more  civilized  fashion,  but  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  mind  is  debased  by  association,  we 
shall  cease  to  wonder  that  young  people,  sprung 
from  such  a father,  and  so  waited  upon,  should 
have  few  elegant  ideas. 

There  were  present  a few  Portuguese  officers,  one 
of  whom  was  a Colonel,  but  perfectly  black,  with 
a woolly  head  ; notwithstanding  his  complexion, 
however,  he  was  by  far  the  most  polite  person 
among  them.  We  had  some  dancing  in  the  evening, 

O O o 7 

to  the  music  of  a piano,  played  by  a serjeant,  and 
two  violins,  played  by  blacks. 

Friday , 7. — It  was  Captain  Lyons’s  intention  to 
have  left  the  harbour  this  morning,  but  from  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  weather  he  deferred  doing  so, 
in  consequence  of  which,  one  party  of  officers  went 
on  shore  to  the  main  land,  while  another  went  to 
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the  town  on  the  island  of  Mozambique,  to  collect 
information  and  make  small  purchases,  which  last 
party  I joined.  We  were  introduced  to  a British 
subject,  named  Lewis,  who  said  that  he  came  from 
Canada,  and  had  been  settled  at  Mozambique 
about  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  the  Portuguese 
name  of  De  Suza,  finding  no  doubt  that  it  would 
serve  his  interest  so  to  do.  He  began  with  small 
means,  which  by  prudence  and  industry  he  had  so 
much  increased,  that  he  is  reputed  to  be  now 
possessed  of  considerable  property.  He  acts  as 
agent  for  the  English,  Americans,  or  other  strangers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, or  trade  of  this  place.  Besides  a large 
mercantile  house  in  the  town,  he  has  an  estate  on 
the  main  land,  upon  which  there  are  about  two 
hundred  negroes,  under  the  superintendance  of  an 
European,  where,  as  he  informed  me,  the  soil  is 
generally  very  rich ; and  when  the  slave-trade 
should  end,  it  was  his  intention  to  cultivate  the  na- 
tive produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  Columba 
root,  indigo,  gum,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 

The  coffee  tree  at  present  grown  upon  the  main 
land,  bears  an  extremely  small  berry,  with  a pecu- 
liarly fine  flavour,  which  is  by  some  people  con- 
sidered equal  to  Mocha.  I purchased  a bag  of 
it  from  Signor  de  Suza,  and  the  berry  was  but  a 
little  larger  than  a grain  of  fine  wheat.  It  was  very 
good,  but  in  my  opinion  by  no  means  equal  to 
Mocha.  By  the  bye,  Java  coffee  is  sometimes 
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converted  into  Mocha,  by  a very  simple  process : 
at  least  I have  the  warrant  of  a merchant  captain, 
that  it  was  done  in  one  instance.  lie  informed  me 
that  he  had  purchased  a cargo  at  Batavia,  and 
before  he  disposed  of  it,  took  it  to  that  celebrated 
port,  where  he  christened  his  store  after  the  place, 
and  sold  it  in  a different  part  of  the  world  as  coffee 
direct  from  Mocha ; so  it  literally  was,  though  it 
was  not,  as  the  buyers  imagined,  Mocha  coffee.  I 
own,  however  I might  be  disposed  to  smile  at  my 
Captain’s  ingenuity,  the  incident  did  not  raise  him 
in  my  estimation,  as  an  honest  trader.  Ivory  is 
also  to  be  procured  here,  but  the  inhabitants  find 
so  much  more  profit,  and  so  much  less  trouble,  in 
the  traffic  of  human  flesh,  that  every  other  employ- 
ment or  trade  is  comparatively  neglected,  except 
so  far  as  the  requisites  for  daily  subsistence  are 
concerned. 

They  have  very  few  cattle  near  this  place,  and 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  draw  their  supplies  from  Ma- 
dagascar. Goats  are  numerous  ; but  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  are  scarce.  There  is  but  one  horse, 
which  belongs  to  the  Governor,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  asses,  all  of  a light  brown  colour.  There 
is  excellent  water  in  the  fort,  afforded  by  a collec- 
tion of  the  rain,  during  the  wet  season  : this  is 
kept  in  a reservoir,  whence  it  is  pumped,  and  con- 
ducted through  a channel  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  until  it  reaches  the  beach,  where  a cannon 
is  placed  as  a spout,  through  which  it  passes  con- 
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veniently  : the  water-course  down  to  this  mouth  is 
lined,  and  covered  with  cement,  made  from  a com- 
position of  lime  and  other  ingredients  : it  is  much 
used  here  for  the  flooring  of  houses,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  lime-ash.  Boats  coming 
here  for  water,  have  only  to  attach  one  end  of  the 
hoze  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  place  the 
other  end  to  the  bung-hole  of  their  casks  without 
removing  them  to  the  shore.  Merchant-vessels 
are  obliged  to  pay  a dollar  a butt  for  their  water, 
but  vessels  of  war  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

The  river  and  establishment  of  Killerman,  is 
3°.  to  the  southward  of  Mozambique,  where,  be- 
sides the  slave-trade,  there  is  a great  traffic  in 
gold,  brought  down  from  a mine  near  the  source 
of  the  river,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  people  who  work  at 
this  mine,  are  desired,  when  they  find  a piece  of 
gold  of  any  magnitude,  from  the  size  of  a nut- 
meg, and  upwards,  to  take  it  to  the  King,  who 
very  minutely  inquires  the  place  from  whence  it 
came,  and  then  orders  them  to  replace  it  where 
they  found  it,  observing,  that  it  is  the  mother  gold! 
from  which  all  the  particles  are  derived,  and  with- 
out which  none  could  be  obtained. 

We  called  to  take  leave  of  our  friend  the  Doctor, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  too  much  elevated  by 
the  use  of  strong  waters,  to  be  in  the  least  agree- 
able ; and  on  our  inquiring,  concerning  a pretty 
little  slave  girl  who  had  run  away  from  him, 
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but  had  subsequently  been  recovered,  we  were 
shocked  to  learn,  that  she  was  heavily  loaded  with 
iron  chains,  as  a punishment  for  her  offence.  She 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  so  diminu- 
tive, that  she  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
ten.  She  was  very  handsome,  but,  according 
to  her  master’s  account,  extremely  wicked  ; not  a 
very  surprising  case  ; for  the  wonder  would  consist 
in  her  being  otherwise,  corrupted,  as  all  the  girls 
here  must  be,  by  bad  example,  and  goaded  by 
cruelties  of  all  kinds. 

The  Doctor’s  breast  was  covered  with  orders, 
obtained,  as  he  informed  us,  for  eminent  services  in 
the  Peninsular  war.  He  had  been  sent  here  in  con- 
sequence of  his  dangerous  opinions,  for  which 
many  officers  are  banished,  as  it  were,  to  this 
coast ; as  also  to  Angola.  I should  think  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  finds  this  a very  convenient 
way  of  disposing  of  political  agitators,  as  they 
usually  die  oft'  in  a few  years. 

Saturday , 8. — The  weather  being  more  favour- 
able this  morning,  we  got  under  weigh  soon  after 
daylight,  and  made  sail  out  of  Mozambique  har- 
bour for  Bembatock.  The  American  schooner 
also  sailed  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
destination. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Bembatock  Bay — Visit  from  the  Governor’s  Aides-de-camp — A 
native  Interpreter — Proclamation  from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  — 
Exchange  of  Compliments — Slaughtering  of  Bullocks — Visit  to 
the  Governor — Madagascar  Courtesy — A wounded  Sailor — 
Town  of  Bembatock — The  Island  of  Madagascar — Fertility — 
Culture — Produce — Route  from  Tamatave  to  Tananarivo — Right 
of  Succession  to  the  Throne — Reginal  Privileges — Sorcery — Na- 
tural Magic — Lineal  Descent  of  the  Blood  Royal— King’s  Wives 
and  Favourites — Law  of  Marriage — Education  of  the  King's 
Brothers — Character  of  Radama — The  Palace  at  Tananarivo — 
Treaty  with  the  British  Government  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade — Advantages  thereof — Radama’s  Justice — Councils 
— Tributes  to  the  King — Nuptial  Rejoicings — Revenue — Barter 
• — Value  of  Slaves— Manufactures — Iron  Ore. 


Friday , August  14th. — After  a voyage  of  six 
days,  in  crossing  the  Mozambique  channel,  we 
found  ourselves  this  morning  within  sight  of  the 
entrance  of  Bembatock  Bay.  The  wind  being 
against  us,  we  were  obliged  to  beat  up  to  our 
anchorage. 

At  noon,  lat.  15°.  40'.  s.  Struck  soundings  unex- 
pectedly, on  a shoal  of  mud  and  sand,  with  only 
sixteen  feet  water,  as  we  were  working  up  for  Bem- 
batock Bay.  Majunga  Fort  bore  from  the  shoal 
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s.  e.  by  s.,  and  Makamba  island  w.  \ n.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon,  we  came  to  an  anchor  off  the 
village  of  Majunga.  About  four,  a boat  with  sails 
made  of  Madagascar  cloth,  came  off  to  the  ship, 
filled  with  natives,  oil  a mission  from  the  Governor. 
These  were  his  Aides-de-camp,  with  a native  in- 
terpreter, who  visited  England  in  1813,  being 
one  of  those  sent  over  by  Radama,  to  be  edu- 
cated. This  man  had  returned  in  1821,  having 
married  an  English  woman,  in  London,  where  lie 
had  been  previously  baptized  in  the  Protestant 
faith.  His  wife  had  died  at  Tananarivo,  shortly 
after  her  arrival  ; but  a boy,  about  ten  years  of 
age,  whose  countenance  bore  ample  testimony  to 
his  maternal  extraction,  still  survived ; and  he, 
upon  this  occasion,  accompanied  his  father  on 
board  our  vessel.  The  custom  of  this  country  ad- 
mits of  a plurality  of  wives,  and  we  soon  discovered 
that  our  Anglicised  friend  had  no  objection  to  the 
license,  as  he  had  no  less  than  four ; two  resident 
at  Majunga,  and  two  at  Tananarive.  He  had 
brought  the  port  regulations  for  our  perusal.  They 
were  written  in  English,  as  follows  : — 


“ Ranavalona,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  to  all 
who  will  see  the  present,  Salute  : 

“ I solemnly  proclaim,  that  it  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  throw  stones  in  the  harbours,  ports,  roads, 
&c.  &c.  of  Madagascar:  and  that  every  Captain, 
or  any  other  individual,  who  will  throw,  or  even 
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cause  persons  to  throw  them,  shall  be  detained  on 
shore,  with  his  property,  until  he  removes  them, 
and  he  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  one 
hundred  Spanish  dollars,  before  he  be  liberated  ; 
but,  if  it  be  not  in  his  power  to  remove  them,  he 
shall  be  kept  a prisoner,  and  his  property  shall  be 
confiscated. 

“ Captains,  or  masters  of  ships,  can  disembark 
their  ballast  of  stones,  either  on  the  shore,  or  at  any 
convenient  place. 

“ I order  and  command  all  my  officers  to  pay  a 
strict  attention  to  put  the  present  into  full  effect. 

“ Given  at  Tananarivo,  10  May,  1828,  and 
the  first  year  of  my  reign  ! !” 

Along  with  the  written  documents,  various 
verbal  regulations  were  transmitted.  Capt.  Lyons 
sent  word  that  he  would  wait  upon  the  Governor 
the  following  morning  at  ten  o’clock ; and,  as  the 
Aides-de-camp  hinted  that  a salute  was  ex- 
pected, the  Captain  said,  that  he  would  fire  nine 
guns,  if  the  Governor  would  return  the  compli- 
ment wdth  an  equal  number.  He  also  requested, 
that,  if  the  Governor  acceded  to  this  proposal, 
they  would  give  signal  of  his  having  done  so, 
by  firing  a gun  after  their  return.  This  wras  ac- 
cordingly done. 

Saturday , 15.—  At  daylight  fired  the  promised 
salute,  which  was  answered  as  agreed  upon,  but 
in  a very  irregular  manner,  and  by  guns  stationed 
at  various  places.  Immediately  afterwards,  I ac- 
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companied  Mr.  Eales  on  shore,  and  rambled  with 
him  over  sandy  roads,  through  a miserable  village, 
which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  six  weeks 
before.  This  calamity  had  occurred  from  the 
carelessness  of  a woman,  who  had  accidentally  set 
fire  to  her  own  hut.  The  village  is  situated  near 
the  beach,  and  the  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Arabs,  with  a mixed  caste  of  Indians  and  Africans, 
all  of  whom  profess  the  Mahomeddan  faith  ; and, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  their  reli- 
gion strictly  prohibits  the  use  of  wine,  or  spirituous 
liquors,  they  contrive  to  indulge  in  these  luxuries, 
as  often  as  they  can  procure  them,  and  seem  to 
relish  them  with  as  much  gout  as  Europeans. 
Several  of  the  people  spoke  English ; but  they 
had  nothing  for  sale  except  a few  guard-chains. 

We  found  a mate  belonging  to  the  American 
schooner,  which  had  sailed  with  us  from  Mozam- 
bique, keeping  a store  of  cotton  goods,  spirits,  salt, 
&c.  to  barter  for  cattle,  hides,  and  horns,  in  readi- 
ness for  his  vessel  upon  her  return.  He  was  a 
civil,  honest  fellow,  and  he  told  us  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  have  his  wits  about  him  in  dealing 
with  the  Madagash  people,  who  were  all  as  cun- 
ning as  Jews.  We  had  a small  ox  killed  upon  the 
beach,  which  we  took  on  board  with  us;  besides  some 
pumpkins  and  sweet  potatoes.  Their  manner  of 
slaughtering  cattle,  being  somewhat  different  from 
ours,  I shall  describe  it.  They  have  no  building, 
or  enclosure,  devoted  to  this  use  : but  the  animal 
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is  led  down  to  the  beach,  attended  by  a number  of 
men,  who,  when  he  arrives  at  the  fatal  spot,  tie 
his  legs,  and  throw  him  upon  his  side  : his  throat 
is  then  cut ; and  the  head,  bones,  with  parts  of  the 
hide  and  offal,  are  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
left  upon  the  beach,  exactly  in  front  of  the  land- 
ing-place. This  practice  is  highly  reprehensible, 
and  disagreeable,  as  it  renders  the  location  near  it 
especially  offensive. 

After  breakfast,  I a«;ain  went  on  shore  in  com- 
pany  with  Captain  Lyons,  and  part  of  the  officers, 
to  wait  upon  the  Governor,  whose  house  was  on  a 
hill  of  moderate  height,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  beach,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  a 
very  broad  and  good  road.  We  were  received  by 
the  interpreter,  who  conducted  us  to  his  own 
house,  the  Governor  not  being  quite  ready  to 
admit  us  to  his  presence : however,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  his  Excellency  came  to  us  at  the 
interpreter's  habitation,  dressed  in  a scarlet  coat 
with  gold  epaulettes,  a gold  laced  cocked-hat, 
and  a handsome  sword.  After  about  an  hour’s 
conversation,  he  conducted  us  to  the  Government- 
house,  which  had  been  recently  built  by  Raina- 
nata,  and  was  in  very  superior  order,  compared 
with  the  dwellings  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  room  to  which  we  were  admitted,  was  large, 
and  had  a well-boarded  floor  ; the  ceiling  was  of 
a bright  red,  and  the  walls  of  a light  green  ; but 
the  furniture  was  very  indifferent,  being  composed 
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only  of  a few  imitation  cane-chairs,  brought  from 
America,  and  a small  chest  of  drawers.  There 
was  a door  at  either  end  of  the  room,  which  led 
to  other  apartments,  and  also  to  a story  above, 
intended  to  hold  provisions  and  lumber : but, 
although  the  house  far  exceeded  that  of  Ramana- 
noulouna,  the  Chief  of  Port  Dauphin,  the  cere- 
monious dignity,  observed  by  the  Governor,  was 
by  no  means  equal.  His  Excellency,  whose  name 
was  Andriantouloura,  treated  us  all  very  politely, 
and  when  informed  by  Captain  Lyons  that  a sailor 
had  deserted  from  one  of  the  boats  that  morning, 
he  promised  to  send  a party  of  soldiers  to  look  for 
him,  by  which  means  the  man  was  taken  that  after- 
noon, a few  miles  up  the  country.  Andriantou- 
loura had  only  taken  possession  of  his  Govern- 
ment a fortnight  before  our  arrival,  bringing  with 
him  300  soldiers  from  Tananarivo,  with  whom  he 
relieved  the  former  Governor  ; who,  the  day  before 
he  arrived,  made  way  for  him,  by  passing  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  with  all  his  own 
troops,  in  consequence  of  an  order  which  he  had 
received  to  put  down  some  rebellious  tribes  there  ; 
after  accomplishing  which  duty,  he  was  expected 
to  proceed  to  Tananarivo.  We  were  not  invited 
to  take  any  refreshment,  nor  was  any  entertain- 
ment made  for  us. 

When  our  visit  was  concluded,  I wandered  about 
with  some  of  the  officers,  entering  many  of  the 
native  huts ; in  one  of  which  a man  was  employed 
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in  the  manufacture  of  silver  guard-chains.  On  the 
outside  of  another,  a group  of  women  were  busied 
in  making  grass-cloth  of  variegated  colours.  This 
article  is  made  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  a 
species  of  commodity  for  which  Madagascar  is  cele- 
brated. It  is  manufactured  in  a rude  loom,  from 
the  fibre  of  the  bamboo  cane.  With  the  exception 
of  these  persons,  we  perceived  but  few  symptoms 
of  industry  in  the  town.  Most  of  the  people  were 
either  sitting  talking  outside  their  huts,  or  sleeping 
within  them.  My  companions  observed,  that  the 
women  had  a fashion  of  painting  their  faces  in 
various  fanciful  figures  ; and  many  had  dyed  their 
nails  red.  After  satisfying  our  curiosity,  we  returned 
on  board  to  dinner. 

Sunday , 16. — Very  hot;  particularly  on  shore; 
notwithstanding  which,  I made  another  visit  to 
the  town,  and  met  the  Captain  of  the  American 
schooner,  who  had  only  arrived  this  afternoon.  He 
brought  with  him  two  Frenchmen  (passengers), 
one  of  whom  had  been  the  Captain  of  a vessel,  that 
had  run  on  a reef  of  rocks,  where  she  was  so  in- 
jured, that  he  was  glad  to  sell  her  to  the  King  of 
Johanna,  who  had  her  repaired,  and  converted 
into  a man-of-war  schooner  : after  which,  he 
had  purchased  a small  coasting  vessel,  called  a 
dow,  which  he  took  on  a trading  voyage  to  the 
African  side  of  the  Mozambique  channel,  where 
she  was  lost.  He  afterwards  made  his  wav  to 
Mozambique,  where,  with  one  of  his  country- 
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men,  a blacksmith,  he  got  on  board  the  Ame- 
rican vessel,  and,  on  arriving  here,  applied  to 
the  Governor  for  permission  to  travel  through 
the  island,  via  Tananarivo  to  Tamatave,  where 
they  intended  to  embark  for  Bourbon.  I had  a 
very  great  desire  to  accompany  them  overland, 
and  yet  I could  not  resolve  to  abandon  my  pro- 
jected tour. 

Monday , 17. — Soon  after  midnight  an  Ame- 
rican brigantine,  from  Salem,  bound  to  Bombay, 
anchored  here  ; and,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
she  sent  on  board  for  medical  assistance,  one  of 
her  men  having  been  severely  wounded  by  the 
unexpected  discharge  of  a gun,  into  which  he 
had,  without  previous  sponging,  put  a cartridge, 
and  neglected  to  stop  the  vent-hole.  The  poor 
fellow’s  hand  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  both 
his  face  and  arm  were  greatly  hurt ; the  former  so 
much  so,  that  one  of  the  eyes  was  closed.  The 
surgeon  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  above  the 
elbow  ; in  consequence  of  which,  Captain  Lyons 
offered  to  take  him  with  us  to  Johanna,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  surgical  attend- 
ance. This  offer  was  gladly  received,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  he  came  on  board,  with  an  understand- 
ing, that,  at  Johanna,  he  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  King’s  care,  who  would  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  forwarding  him  to  his  own  vessel. 

Before  we  leave  the  bay  of  Bembatock,  it  may  be 
expected  that  I should  make  a few  cursory  obser- 
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vations  upon  it  ; and  also  upon  the  river  that 
falls  into  it.  The  town  of  Bembatock,  which 
either  gave  the  name  to,  or  receives  its  own  from 
the  bay,  stands  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  above 
Majunga,  and,  on  the  same  side.  It  is,  at  pre- 
sent, in  a state  of  ruin,  few  persons  residing 
there,  as  most  prefer  the  new  town  of  Majunga, 
near  which  the  Governor  resides.  Majunga  wras, 
I presume,  established  for  the  sake  of  its  maritime 
advantages,  as  it  is  situated  very  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  which  is  so  spacious,  that 
almost  all  the  shipping  of  England,  might  lay  at 
at  anchor  there  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a small 
fort  and  scattered  village,  called  Mazouvay,  about 
fifty  miles  by  water,  from  our  anchorage,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  in  ascending,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  only  a day’s  journey  by  land  from  Ma- 
junga. Tananarivo  is  called  twenty  days’  journey 
from  Majunga,  with  quick  travelling,  but  a month 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  river  falling  into  Bem- 
batock Bay,  has  its  source  near  Tananarivo.  It  is 
navigable  some  distance  for  a boat,  but  it  would 
be  much  more  tedious  going  against  the  stream, 
which,  in  some  places,  runs  very  strong,  than  it 
would  be  to  travel  by  land. 

As  I am  now  about  to  leave  Madagascar,  a few 
general  observations  upon  the  history,  manners, 
customs,  and  productions  of  the  island,  may  not 
be  considered  uninteresting. 
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The  island  of  Madagascar  is  very  fertile,  even 
to  the  highest  point  of  land  ; but  it  is  only  slightly 
cultivated,  owing  to  the  slothful  habits  of  the 
people,  who  raise  barely  sufficient  crops  for  their 
own  consumption  ; and  who,  untaught  by  frequent 
seasons  of  scarcity,  never  fail  to  indulge  their  idle 
and  gluttonous  propensities,  whenever  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  occur  ; preferring  a present 
gratification  to  the  exercise  of  that  wise  forecast 
that  would  provide  for  the  future.  Agricultural 
labour  is  not  here  confined  to  the  male  sex  : on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  proportion  is  performed  by 
women.  The  only  farming  implement  used,  is  a 
spade,  weighing  about  five  pounds,  six  inches 
wide  and  nine  deep,  with  a handle  from  seven  to 
ten  feet  in  length,  of  red  wood.  The  rice  grounds 
are  dug  up  into  sods  of  about  a foot  square,  and  five 
inches  thick.  The  soil  is  usually  enriched  with 
marl,  or  common  manure  ; and  being  then  turned, 
is  left  exposed  to  the  sun  for  eight  or  nine  days ; 
when  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  dissolves 
easily.  Cattle  are  then  driven  over  it,  the  rice 
sown,  and  the  earth  carefully  levelled  ; the 
sowers  all  the  while  wading  knee-deep  in  mud. 
These  men  are  by  no  means  expert ; but  that  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  natural  carelessness  and  in- 
dolence which  pervades  their  general  character. 
Rice  is  frequently  half  grown  in  low  grounds, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  to  a more  favourable 
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situation  ; but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  has 
not  been  thus  transplanted. 

The  interior  of  the  island,  especially  that  part 
called  the  Ovah  country,  is  by  far  the  best  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  in  consequence  of  the  people 
there  bestowing  more  pains  upon  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  in  some  parts  the  valleys  are  com- 
plete gardens.  On  approaching  the  capital  the 
amended  industry  of  the  people  is  fully  obvious,  by 
the  plenteous  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  the  crops.  The  produce  consists 
of  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  yams,  french  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  sugar-cane,  the  latter  is  raised 
entirely  to  be  eaten  fresh,  and  not  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture.  Tananarivo,  the  capital  of  the 
Ovah  country,  is  situated  upon  the  top  of  a range 
of  mountains,  which  rises  west  of  Tamatave  to  an 
elevation  of  300  fathoms,  and  runs  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  centre  of  Madagascar.  At  the  foot 
of  this  hill  flows  the  river  Ecoupa,  which  is  here 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide  ; it  winds  for  many  miles 
through  the  province  of  Imerne,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  dotted  with  villages,  many  of 
which  look  very  picturesque  from  the  capital.  Its 
distance  from  the  sea-coast  in  a direct  line  may  be 
about  seventy  leagues. 

The  computed  distance  from  Tananarivo  to 
Tamatave,  a town  on  the  coast,*  is  355  miles,  viz  : — 

* At  Andavoranto  you  leave  the  last  lake  and  coast  for  the  inte- 
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Miles. 

From  Tamatave  to  Ivondrow  - 9 

Ivondrow  to  Ammavarano  - 9 

Ammavarano  to  Trangliamoro  14 

— Trangliamoro  to  Pannearano  6 

Pannearano  to  Ambarbe  - 10 

— Ambarbe  to  Fantamise  - 21 

— Fantamise  to  Maissa  20 

— Maissa  to  Andavoranto  - 9 

— Andavoranto  to  Marmandia  12 

— Marmandia  to  Manambounti  16 

- — Manambounti  to  Badar  - 10 

- — * Badar  to  Vatooharang  - 10 

— Vatooharang  to  Maliailey  12 

— Maliailey  to  Ampassambay  8 

— Ampassambay  to  Manahai  12 

— Manahai  to  BufFore  - 12 

— BufFore  to  Tereitch  - 8 

— Tereitch  to  Bouviai  - 24 

— Bouviai  to  Moramangui  - 27 

— Moramangui  to  Bohitrong  - 18 

— Bohitrong  to  Angava  - 21 

Angava  to  Azoroza  - 22 

— Azoroza  to  Balmanga  - 12 

Balmanga  to  Haerane  - 12 

— Haerane  to  Tananarivo  - 21 


355 


The  throne  of  Ovah  is  regulated,  as  to  its  succes- 
sors, by  a law  similar  to  that  established  among 
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the  Malay  princes  ; the  sons  of  the  reigning  prince 
being  excluded  in  favour  of  his  nephews,  born  in 
the  female  line  ; that  is,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King's  eldest  sister,  is  the  lawful  heir.  This 
practice  seems  to  proceed  from  their  depraved 
habits,  which  causes  even  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
to  fall  under  suspicion,  and  which  stains  the  oil- 
spring  of  Majesty  with  the  ban  of  impurity.  The 
actual  succession  of  the  Blood  Royal  is,  therefore, 
in  their  opinions  more  assured  in  the  female,  than 
in  the  male  line,  as  the  King  must  necessarily  be 
the  real  son  of  his  mother,  and  her  daughters,  his 
real  sisters,  and  even  if  by  a different  father,  still 
they  are  maternally  of  the  Royal  Blood. 

Female  chastity  is  not  considered  in  Ovali  as  a 
virtue,  but  the  Royal  family  possesses  a privilege 
for  unbridled  incontinence.  The  Queen,  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  takes  a husband  whenever  she 
pleases,  and  changes  him  as  often  as  she  pleases, 
provided  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Royal  family. 
This  privilege  still  exists  in  Ovah,  although  great 
improvements  have  been  made  since  the  commence- 
ment of  their  intercourse  with  the  English. 

When  Radama  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  lie  had 
been  the  father  of  several  children,  who  had  all 
however  disappeared,  not  by  open  violence,  but  by 
the  practice  of  the  Ompamsaves,  or  priests,  who 
have  the  management  of  such  affairs,  and  who 
work  divinations  with  a number  of  beans,  pre- 
tending to  find  out  the  will  of  their  gods,  repre- 
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sented  by  the  various  figures  which  the  beans  bear, 
and  which  really  are  cunning  characters,  politically 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the 
despotic  pleasure  of  the  King,  or  his  council,  under 
the  form  of  a supernatural  agency. 

The  atrocious  practice  of  destroying  the  King’s 
progeny,  was  attempted  to  be  abolished  by  Radama, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  agent. 
When  Radama  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Seclaves,  a warlike  people  who  inhabit 
the  northern  districts  of  Madagascar,  and  married 
the  virgin  daughter  of  that  Chief ; it  was  his  inten- 
tion that  her  first  son  should  become  his  successor; 
but  this  child  disappeared  soon  after  its  birth,  as  all 
its  predecessors  had  done.  He  wms  removed,  under 
a plea  of  illness,  from  the  King’s  palace,  to  a village 
at  some  distance,  where  it  was  reported,  but  not 
believed,  that  he  died  a natural  death.  This  proves 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  hereditary  prejudices 
of  a barbarous  people. 

It  was  afterwards  suggested  that  the  royal  off- 
spring might  be  preserved,  by  creating  a self- 
interested  motive  for  their  protection,  among  the 

It 

wras  evident  enough  that  those  who  compose  the 
household  of  the  King's  sisters,  must  be  naturally 
opposed  to  any  innovation  that  wTould  take  the 
influence  out  of  their  hands,  by  transferring  the 
heirship  from  their  own  immediate  charge ; and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  attendants  of  the  Queen, 


attendants  and  members  of  the  Royal 
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acquiring  no  distinction  from  the  tutelage  of  a child, 
foredoomed  to  perish  in  its  infancy,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  birth  deprived  of  all  honours, 
find  no  motive  strong:  enough  to  call  forth  a feeling 

o O O 

in  its  favour.  To  counteract  this  baneful  indif- 
ference it  was  recommended,  that  Radama  should 
cause  the  birth  of  his  son  to  be  celebrated  through- 
out his  kingdom,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  gratulation,  that  he  should  appoint  a house- 
hold for  the  royal  infant,  consisting  of  the  grandees 
of  the  court,  who  should  be  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges,  and  hold  magnificent  appointments 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  young  prince;  and  finally, 
that  he  should  shackle  the  power  of  the  priests  by 
a law,  which  should  subject  them  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  Tanquin,*  in  case  of  the  child's  decease  after 
being  submitted  to  their  ordinances.  This  change 
would  create  a counteracting  influence  on  the  side 
of  mercy,  and  time  might  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  new  mode  of  succession,  which  would  be  more 
easily  effected,  as  it  would  bring  the  Royal  family 
into  a similar  position  to  those  in  less  elevated 
stations. 

In  failure  of  a sister’s  son,  the  throne  de- 
volves to  the  King’s  brother,  though  there  have 
been  infringements  of  this  rule,  Radama  being 
himself  one  : he  was  the  son  of  the  last  reign- 
ing monarch,  but  this  happened  in  very  unsettled 

* The  poisonous  kernel  of  the  Cerbero  Tanquin. 
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times,  and  while  the  country  was  in  a state  of 
distraction. 

The  King  is  allowed  by  law  to  have  twelve 
wives,  and  when  this  number  is  incomplete,  it  is 
the  etiquette  to  suppose  it  otherwise.  Seven  or 
eight  are  generally  of  his  own  choice,  the  rest  con- 
sist of  those  left  by  his  predecessor,  who  are  titu- 
larly  his,  but  are  merely  so  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  state,  and  to  the  usages  of  custom, 
for  they  are  often  old,  withered,  and  decrepid. 

The  King  can  also  command  as  many  favourite 
ladies  as  he  chooses,  but  these  are  kept  in  seclu- 
sion, and  their  progeny  is  never  acknowledged. 

Rich  persons  take  wives  according  to  their  pro- 
perty and  consequence,  from  three  to  six.  There 
are  instances  of  the  son  of  one  brother  marrying 
two  or  three  daughters  of  another  brother.  The 
lower  classes  may  also  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
can  afford  to  maintain. 

Our  political  relations  with  Madagascar  arose 
entirely  out  of  an  earnest  desire  in  Sir  Robert  Far- 
quhar,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  to  put  a stop 
to  the  slave-trade  ; and  as  Radama  was  the  most 
enlightened  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  in  that 
island,  Sir  Robert  found  means  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence. This  Prince  gave  a convincing  proof  of 
his  reliance  upon  his  new  friend's  good  faith,  by 
entrusting  to  him  his  two  brothers,  Ratifike  and 

Rahove,  for  education.  These  youths  were  at  that 
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time  the  only  heirs  of  Radama’s  power  and  domi- 
nions, and  they  remained  a considerable  time  in  Sir 
Robert  Farquhar’s  house  at  Reduit,  where  my 
friend  Mr.  Telfair  resided  as  private  secretary. 
Mr.  Hastie  was  selected  to  direct  their  studies,  and 
obtained  great  credit  for  the  proficiency  acquired 
by  his  pupils.  One  of  the  lads  was  of  a very 
haughty  temper,  but  by  gentle  means  he  was  won 
to  learn  with  as  much  docility  as  his  brother. 

On  the  return  of  these  young  men  from  Mada- 
gascar, Mr.  Hastie  accompanied  and  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  Radama,  who  came  from 
the  capital  to  Tamatave  to  receive  them,  and  the 
friendship  there  formed,  led  afterwards  to  the  most 
important  results,  in  advancing  the  civilization  of 
the  island. 

Radama  was  remarkably  exempt  from  the  ruling 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  being  anxious  to 
learn,  quick  to  seize  upon  the  strongest  points  of  a 
subject,  careful  in  their  examination,  and  resolutely 
determined  in  carrying  into  execution  any  project 
that  could  benefit  his  country.  In  private  he  would 
sometimes,  when  familiar  with  his  English  friend, 
relax  his  dignified  demeanour,  lamenting  the  errors 
of  barbarism,  and  yearning  to  cast  them  aside ; but 
he  always  took  his  measures  judiciously,  that  he 
might  not  offend  the  feelings  of  his  subjects. 

The  palace  which  he  occupied  at  Tananarivo, 
consists  of  a court-yard,  forming  an  oblong  square, 
enclosed  by  a palisade  twenty  feet  high.  It  is  ninety 
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yards  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.  and  sixty  from  s.  e.  to 
n.  w.  It  has  three  entrances,  as  follows  ; — one 
on  the  n.e.  ; one  on  the  s.e.  ; and  one  on  the  n.w. 
side.  The  buildings,  which  are  very  irregular, 
comprise  fifteen  large  houses,  and  eight  small  huts, 
each  of  which  latter  is  built  over  a tomb  of  one  of 
the  Kind’s  ancestors.  These  are  situated  on  the 
left,  as  you  enter  the  n.  e.  door.  On  the  right,  is 
the  parade  ground  ; at  the  s.  w.  end  of  which  a 
platform  is  raised,  from  whence  the  King  views  his 
troops,  or  sits  to  receive  strangers.  Radama  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  civilized  savage  that  ever 
enjoyed  the  regal  power  : yet,  even  he  could  not 
entirely  shake  off  the  barbarisms  of  early  habits  ; 
he  slept  much;  ate  heartily;  and  entertained  him- 
self with  the  yellings  of  women,  and  the  awkward 
caperings  of  men,  who  danced  to  the  sound  of 
drums,  beaten  by  the  hand,  accompanied  by  the 
din  of  shells ; however,  his  people  saw  nothing 
undignified  in  his  sports,  and  he  was  so  exceed- 
ingly popular,  that  the  only  point  in  which  his 
will  appeared  to  be  disputed  by  the  common  voice, 
was  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  himself  entirely  free  from  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject ; for,  when  Mr.  Hastie  waited 
upon  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1817,  from  Governor 
Farquhar,  with  a treaty  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  King  confessed  that  his  Ministers  and 
Counsellors  had  left  him  without  an  argument ; 
that  they  were  inaccessible  to  every  consideration 
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beyond  the  hope  of  profit,  which  was  to  them  a 
ruling*  passion,  as  glory  was  to  him;  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  prevented  the  sale  of  their  captives,  he 
would  be  left  without  any  inducement  sufficient  to 
incite  them  either  to  make  war  upon  others,  or  to 
defend  their  own  country.  Another  difficulty  that 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  was  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  on  the  island,  which  rendered  money  of 
no  account  in  point  of  compensation,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  feed  the  slaves  procured  by  con- 
quest. It  seemed  to  him,  that  there  was  but  a 
choice  between  the  sale  or  the  death  of  these  slaves : 
and  he  allowed,  that  when  his  Ministers  declared, 
that  his  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  would  reduce 
them  all  to  poverty,  he  was  left  without  an  answer, 
although  his  reason  was  unconvinced,  and  he  had 
the  firmest  reliance  upon  the  friendly  purpose  of 
his  British  advisers. 

Radama,  however,  afterwards  entered  into  a 
treaty  to  prohibit  the  exportation  and  sale  of  slaves, 
for  which  concession  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
receive,  annually, 

One  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  silver. 

One  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  of  100  lbs, 
each. 

One  hundred  English  muskets,  complete 
with  accoutrements. 

Ten  thousand  flints. 

Four  hundred  red  jackets. 

2 2 h 
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Four  hundred  shirts. 

Four  hundred  pair  of  trowsers. 

Four  hundred  pair  of  shoes. 

Four  hundred  soldiers’  caps. 

Four  hundred  stocks. 

Twelve  sergeants’  regulation  swords  and  belts. 

Four  hundred  pieces  of  white  India  cloth. 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  blue  India  cloth. 

For  King  Radama,  a full-dress  uniform  coat, 
cocked  hat,  and  boots  complete  : and  two 
horses. 

To  these  terms,  not  only  Radama  himself,  but 
his  council,  were  induced  to  subscribe  their  as- 
sent, by  the  unconscious  influence  which  Mr. 
Hastie,  by  means  of  his  extraordinary  tact  and 
diplomatic  talents,  gained  over  the  whole  body. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  required  no 
common  share  of  zeal,  intelligence,  and  delicacy, 
to  conduct  an  embassy,  which  traversed  alike  the 
interests  and  the  prejudices  of  a barbarous,  and 
grossly  ignorant  people.  Even  their  King,  who 
was  a wonder  among  his  savage  subjects,  was 
certainly  not  without  his  secret  leaning  to  this 
nefarious  traffic  : and  it  may  justly  be  suspected, 
that  a sort  of  ostentatious  desire  to  appear  civilized, 
rather  than  a hearty  concurrence  to  the  proposed 
measure,  wrung  from  him,  at  last,  his  slow  con- 
sent : — else,  why  should  he  have  exclaimed  : — 
“ Where  am  I to  get  arms?”  “ Where  am  I to 
get  money?  ’ ‘ c Where  ammunition?”  Surely, 
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it  was  in  these  questions,  that  the  heart  of  this 
semi-barbarian,  uttered  its  true  fears.  However, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  complete  civiliza- 
tion in  a mind  but  half  instructed  ; and  it  is  but 
fair,  that  we  should  compound  for  a modicum  of 
selfishness,  where  the  redeeming  traits  of  character 
were  so  conspicuous. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  Radama  made  ad- 
vantageous terms  upon  this  occasion,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  pecuniary  interests  were 
advanced,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  conceded 
an  income  of  60,000  dollars,  arising  from  the  capi- 
tation tax  on  all  slaves  passing  through  his  terri- 
tories, besides  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of 
those  captives  which  fell  into  his  hands,  in  the 
numerous  wars  that  had  desolated  the  country. 
The  annual  supplies,  therefore,  for  which  he  stipu- 
lated, were  not  equivalent  to  his  loss  ; and  it  proved 
a great  saving  to  the  local  government  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  in  the  employment  of  colonial  ves- 
sels, seizures,  prosecutions  in  the  courts,  &c. 
especially  in  the  sending  of  culprits  to  England 
and  Botany  Bay  ; so  that  the  treaty  has  proved  most 
useful  as  well  as  merciful  ; and  the  good  faith  of 
Radama  was  exemplified  by  his  earnest  adherence 
to  it,  even  to  the  putting  to  death  several  members 
of  his  own  family,  by  whom  it  had  been  infringed. 

This  Prince  was  gentle  in  his  manners,  and 
remarkably  confiding  in  the  British  nation  ; to 
the  bravery  of  the  warrior  he  united  a courteous 
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consideration  for  his  own  people,  that  would  have 
been  admirable,  even  in  a more  enlightened  So- 
vereign ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  and  the  benefactor  of  his  subjects. 

He  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  Counsel- 
lors every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  : their  con- 
sultations generally  lasted  from  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours ; so  that  their  decisions  must  either 
have  been  curiously  unanimous,  or  else  his  will 
must  have  carried  absolute  sway.  Hastie  makes 
an  emphatical  remark,  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  their  judgments  were  often  severe. 
He  says,  “ Woe  be  to  him  who  cannot  pay  the 
penalty  awarded  to  the  punishment  of  any  crime 
which  he  has  committed.” 

There  is  an  appointed  time  for  the  most  trivial 
affairs  of  life,  in  Tananarivo,  which  is  regulated 
by  the  advice  of  the  King’s  Counsellors.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Hastie,  by  his  Majesty's  per- 
mission, sent  to  the  royal  store,  to  request  a supply 
of  rice,  Radama  returned  an  apology  for  his  inabi- 
lity to  comply  with  the  request  until  the  following 
morning,  that  being  an  unlucky  day  for  the  deli- 
very of  provisions.  Had  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary person  been  spared  a few  years  longer,  his 
natural  taste  for  improvement,  would,  doubtless, 
have  led  to  the  most  beneficial  results;  for,  as 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
stock  of  information,  or  of  adapting  his  tastes  to 
those  of  his  European  friends,  he  must,  in  time, 
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have  broken  the  trammels  of  his  national  preju- 
dices, and  have  abolished  many  of  their  absurd 
practices.  The  Ovah  people  have  no  idea  of  reli- 
gion ; hence  their  superstitions  are  indescribably 
barbarous  ; and  it  is  only  through  the  Gospel 
light,  enforced  by  the  example  of  a popular  Mo- 
narch, that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  retrieving 
them  from  their  deplorable  darkness. 

But,  ignorant  as  these  people  were  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  beloved  King,  it  was  admirable  to 
observe  the  spirit  of  genuine  homage  that  pervaded 
all  their  actions.  Every  movement  of  his  they 
regarded  as  an  act  of  unprecedented  dignity. — 
When  he  sat  at  home,  if  he  spoke  on  any  important 
subject,  an  attendant  always  stood  by  with  a board 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  he  wrote  with  his 
finger,  his  Majesty's  words,  or  answers,  many  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  express  by  a single 
gesticulation.  The  most  trifling  occurrence  in 
domestic  life,  such  as  the  purchase  of  articles,  &c. 
is  regulated  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers ; nor 
can  any  thing  be  bought  without  the  royal  per- 
mission ; which  is  equally  requisite  in  the  choice 
of  wives.  The  bride  pays  a tribute  to  the  King, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  bridegroom  ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  expend  a considerable  sum  on 
gunpowder,  which  is  consumed  in  celebrating  the 
wedding-day.  This  can  only  be  procured  from  the 
King.  The  wives  wear  red  cloths  on  their  heads, 
varying  in  number  according  to  seniority,  that  is, 
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a senior  wife  wears  three  pieces;  the  next  two  ; 
and  so  on  : the  bride  is  decorated  with  a silver 
horn,  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  head. 

The  King’s  revenue  is  produced  by  tithes  upon 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  most  minute 
article  : no  land  is  rented  ; it  is  given  by  the  King, 
for  service,  either  completed,  or  promised  ; and, 
in  default  of  performance,  it  is  reclaimed  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  temporary  tenant  sold  for  a 
slave.  Every  person,  however,  who  applies  to  him 
for  a permission,  pays  a tribute  in  money  ; and 
Mr.  Hastie  records  an  instance,  where  he  saw  a 
smith  pay  money,  when  he  presented  ten  well- 
finished  bayonets.  In  conducting  traffic,  his  Ma- 
jesty always  evinced  the  greatest  dislike  to  parting 
with  specie,  and  invariably  endeavoured  to  barter 
chains  either  for  merchandise  or  labour.  The 
Arabs  used  to  receive  these  for  slaves  ; and  the 
slaves  were  again  sold  to  European  merchants. 
Slaves  are  more  valuable  at  Tamatave,  than  in  the 
interior.  At  the  former  town,  a barrel  of  gun- 
powder, weighing  40  lbs.,  will  purchase  only  one 
good  negress  ; but,  at  the  capital  it  is  worth  two. 
The  King  sells  powder  to  his  subjects  at  the  rate 
of  six  dollars  per  pound. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Ovah  country  consist  of 
silver,  and  gold  chains  (the  former  are  nearly  all 
made  by  three  men  ; while  the  latter  are  the  produce 
of  one  man’s  individual  industry)  : spades,  axes, 
chissels,  planes,  pinchers,  iron-pots,  gridirons,  tri- 
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foots,  spears,  large  and  small  knives,  handcuffs, 
chains,  and  bayonets  (one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
which  were  made  in  five  months  by  one  person), 
cloth,  &c.  Some  of  the  people  are  very  clever  in 
copying  patterns,  and  their  cloth  manufactures 
might  very  easily  be  improved  ; but  the  slightest 
deviation  in  pattern,  is  not  permitted  without  the 
royal  sanction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  precious  metals  have 
been  discovered  in  the  island.  A portion  of  the 
various  coins  obtained  from  foreigners,  for  port 
dues,  &c.  is  melted  down  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  beautiful  chains  and  other  ornaments. 

Iron  is  the  only  native  ore  they  procure  from 
the  soil,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  : 
they  dig  pits  about  three  feet  square,  and  from  five 
to  twenty  deep,  and  Hastie  remarks  that  at  one 
place  there  were  more  than  a hundred  open,  close 
to  each  other,  none  of  which  had  any  subterranean 
communication,  or  the  least  sign  of  any  under- 
mining : for  they  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  obtained  from  working  in  a perpendi- 
cular direction.  He  observes  that  nine  men  and 
two  boys  could  smelt  48  lbs.  of  iron,  and  make 
eight  spades  from  it,  in  one  day. 
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Markets — Price  and  Quality  of  Provisions — Silkworms  eaten — * 
Personal  habits  of  the  People— The  King’s  Mother — Invocations 
* — Fondness  for  Finery — Costume — Character  of  the  Madagascans 

— hood — Equality  of  the  Sexes — Ignorance — Apathy — Neglect 
of  Children — Amusements — Hospitality — Oratory — Division  of 
Property — Pice  Stores — Burial-places — Obsequies — The  Ordeal 

— Sacrifice  of  the  Princess’s  Female  Attendants — Baptismal  Cere- 
monies— Arab  Merchants — Festival  of  Fandroana — Curious  Cere- 
mony of  the  Bath  — Reception  of  Captain  Le  Sage — Bull  Fight — 
Biped  Chargers — Radama’s  first  essay  on  Horseback — Form  of 
Government  — Jean  Rene — Laws  — Tamatave  — Habitations — 
Climate — Right  of  Property — Produce — Locusts  used  as  Food — 
— Leeches — Bats — Their  Fat  a Delicacy — Price  of  Provisions — 
Porterage  — Country  Fever  — Roads  — Circumcision  — Marriage 
Ceremonies — Polygamy — Biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hastie. 

In  Tananarivo  there  is  a bazaar  situate  close  to 
the  palace,  it  is  sixty  yards  long,  and  fifteen  wide ; 
hither  all  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  are  brought  for  sale,  which  are  as  follows  : 
honey,  water,  milk,  eggs,  grease,  oil,  shouse,  yams, 
manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  many  sorts  of  greens, 
chillies,  ginger,  turmeric,  pine-apples,  plantains, 
limes,  lemons,  garlic,  beeves,  sheep,  geese,  ducks, 
fowls,  fish  (which  are  small,  but  may  be  had 
either  fresh  or  dry),  rice  (both  white  and  red), 
raw,  spun,  and  manufactured  silks  and  cottons 
of  various  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ; to- 
bacco, timber  (both  for  building  and  fuel),  maize, 
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sugar-cane,  grass,  rice  straw,  zouzouma,  hayzana, 
rofia,  mats,  baskets,  earthenware,  iron-work, 
silver  chains,  trinkets,  and  strings  of  charms  or 
amulets.  The  imported  articles,  are  white  and 
blue  cloth,  printed  cottons,  palampoes,  salt,  neck- 
laces, cutlery,  from  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 
Cotton,  and  silk  cloths,  and  trinkets,  from  the 
Anthalouts.  Foreign  manufactured  goods  fell 
two-thirds  in  value  when  Radama  went  to  Tama- 
tave,  and  provisions  became  a third  dearer ; hut 
their  rate  varies  exceedingly,  and  is  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  exigence  of  the  purchaser,  or  the 
stock  exposed  for  sale.  Six  measures  of  rice  usually 
fetched  a dollar  and  a quarter.  Very  little  animal 
food  is  consumed  in  the  Ovah  country ; the  chief 
orders  use  a great  deal  of  rice,  and  the  lower  people 
subsist  chiefly  on  vegetables ; but  they  all  eat  insects, 
and  silkworms  are  considered  a luxury.  They  pluck 
fowls  before  they  kill  them,  and  never  wash  them, 
or  any  other  animal.  Their  poultry  is  excellent, 
ducks  fat,  but  rather  strong.  The  mutton  is  small 
and  entirely  without  suet,  the  only  fat  is  on  the 
tail.  The  beef  is  good,  but  the  milk  smells  like 
musty  eggs,  owing  to  the  dirty  manner  in  which 
they  fodder  their  cattle.  The  fish  is  not  large  but 
very  good. 

There  are  several  persons  in  Tananarivo,  who 
lend  out  money  on  interest,  which  is  calculated  to 
the  greatest  nicety ; but  the  people  generally 
display  an  inconquerable  stupidity  in  reckoning 
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the  most  trifling  payments.  They  are  exceedingly 
dirty  in  their  persons,  and  filthy  in  their  general 
habits  ; they  have  a custom  of  smearing  over  their 
faces  with  a composition  made  of  lemon  juice,  and 
the  blood  of  ticks,  taken  off  beeves  ; this  is  allowed 
to  remain  several  days  on  the  skin,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  say,  of  making  themselves  white.  The 
mother  of  Radama,  called  Rombool-a-maswania, 
was  the  only  woman  who  could  be  pronounced 
commonly  clean.  They  attest  their  assertions  by 
oath,  the  men  swear  by  the  name  of  the  king’s 
mother,  the  women  by  that  of  the  king,  and  this 
oath  is  always  demanded  by  the  person  addressed. 
They  are  all  very  fond  of  finery,  especially  of  deco- 
rating themselves  with  massy  silver  ornaments. 
The  women  of  the  higher  ranks,  wear  a jacket  with 
long  sleeves,  which  covers  the  breast,  and  a cotton 
cloth  round  the  loins,  the  end  of  which  is  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.  Those  of  the  court  wear 
a dark  purple  cotton  sambo,  wound  round  the 
body,  which  falls  in  graceful  folds,  and  tastefully 
displays  the  knotted  fringes  with  which  the  dress  is 
finished  ; the  neck,  and  limbs,  are  covered  with 
necklaces,  bracelets,  silver  chains,  and  anklets. 
The  rich  men  wear  a neat  home-made  cloth  wound 
round  the  loins,  frequently  adorned  with  beads, 
and  a similar  cloth  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  a small  basket  on  the  head.  The  courtiers 
wear  a silver  ornament,  formed  like  a coronet,  and 
to  the  waist  a belt  and  pouch  for  holding  their 
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amulets.  They  have  also  silver  chains,  &c.  like  the 
women,  and  are  armed  with  muskets,  many  of  which 
are  mounted  and  studded  with  silver  nails.  The 
poorer  orders  are  lost  in  filth,  and  scarcely  covered. 
Their  huts  present  a picture  of  the  most  abject 
wretchedness,  especially  in  the  interior  ofthe  country, 
where,  though  they  cultivate  the  earth  better,  their 
national  dirtiness  is  still  more  remarkable.  They 
are  immoveably  phlegmatic  in  their  nature,  and  will 
witness  the  most  distressing  calamity  with  the  most 
stoical  indifference,  seeming  conscious  of  no  greater 
want  than  that  of  food.  They  are  never  excited 
to  rage,  are  slow  in  seeking  to  revenge  an  insult, 
but  keep  the  memory  of  a slight  long  in  their  minds, 
and  seem  to  take  a malignant  pleasure  in  listening 
to  a recital  of  calamity,  even  where  the  person 
suffering  is  totally  unknown.  Fear  seems  to  be  a 
more  predominant  feeling  than  affection,  especially 
towards  their  rulers.  They  will  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  huts  and  property  with  the  most 
impenetrable  calmness,  and  if  their  dwelling  is 
burnt  down,  will  set  about  constructing  another 
with  as  much  indifference,  as  they  would  sit  down 
to  an  accustomed  meal.  Their  manners  are  quiet 
and  easy,  their  behaviour  is  respectful  to  superiors, 
and  their  mirth  flows  on  uninterrupted  by  the 
casualties  of  life  ; their  actions  and  decisions  are 
unconquerably  slow,  and  the  attempt  to  inspire 
them  with  any  portion  of  energy,  is  entirely  fruit- 
less, for  they  will  listen  with  the  most  indomitable 
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patience  to  all  your  arguments,  and  then  smile 
provokingly  at  your  earnestness,  or  else  turn  away 
in  silent  in  difference. 

Every  part  of  an  ox  is  eaten  by  the  people  of 
Ovah,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  those  parts 
which  are  covered  with  the  thick  hide.  They  boil 
their  rice  unwashed,  and  leave  a remnant  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  which  they  hold  over  the 
fire  until  the  contents  are  burnt  ; upon  this  water 
is  poured,  to  form  a beverage,  which  they  drink 
while  it  is  hot.  They  use  fouse  leaves,  both  for 
plates,  dishes,  and  spoons,  and  with  the  last  they 
will  ordinarily  take  up  half  a pound  at  a time  ; 
they  eat  voraciously.  They  commence  their  meal 
with  rice,  after  which  they  attack  their  roasted  or 
burnt  meat,  of  which  they  will  devour  from  three 
to  five  pounds  each.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  fare,  or  manners  of  the  sexes  ; they  share  alike, 
and  can  sleep  without  any  apparent  inconvenience 
in  the  wet  ; hunger  seems  to  them  the  only  real 
calamity  ; and  yet  with  all  this,  they  are  by  no 
means  a robust  people.  The  women  are  generally 
stouter  than  the  men  ; those  who  are  handsome  are 
commonly  monopolized  by  the  rich,  for  as  they 
have  no  idea  either  of  religion  or  morality,  chastity 
is  unheard  of,  and  the  persons  of  female  children 
are  subjects  of  traffic  to  their  ignorant  parents.  All 
the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  here  sealed  up  in  a 
gross  apathy  ; temporary  inclination  is  their  only 
director,  and  the  passions  of  love  and  jealousy  are 
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utterly  unknown  to  both  sexes.  When  the  men 
arrive  at  manhood  their  labour  for  the  most  part 
ceases,  while,  on  the  contrary,  women,  who  are 
degraded  both  morally  and  physically  into  slaves, 
and  but  one  remove  from  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
continue  to  work,  till  age  and  toil  utterly  overcome 
their  strength.  The  children  of  these  wretched 
creatures,  meanwhile,  are  left  to  grovel  and  roll  in 
the  dirt  of  their  paternal  home,  without  either  care, 
instruction,  or  affection. 

The  amusements  of  these  people  are  very  few  : 
they  all  play  on  the  valleiha,  a bamboo  musical 
instrument ; and  some  upon  a sort  of  fiddle,  made 
out  of  half  a calabash,  and  a lath,  with  three  bridges 
and  one  string.  They  are  very  hospitable,  and 
ready  to  give  a share  of  their  meals  to  any  stranger 
who  happens  to  approach  them ; they  salute 
respectfully,  but  never  turn  aside  out  of  their  path, 
except  to  a personal  acquaintance.  They  are  by 
no  means  selfish,  for  if  a glass  of  brandy  be  given 
to  one  of  them,  it  frequently  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  among  a dozen  persons.  The  rich  are 
liberal  in  donations,  and  travellers  who  have  visited 
their  country,  record,  that  they  have  had  provisions 
sufficient  for  a three  months  store,  given  them  in 
presents  from  different  natives.  But  these  were 
persons  favoured  by  Radama,  to  whom  the  “ king’s 
name  was  a tower  of  strength.”  The  Chiefs  are 
kind  to  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  many  call  the 
inhabitants  of  their  villages  their  children  : at 
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least  a third  part  of  the  population  is,  however, 
composed  of  slaves  taken  in  conquest. 

Their  oratory  is  curiously  unintelligible  to  stran- 
gers, from  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  speaker, 
whose  voice  never  varies  from  one  uniform  tone,  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  subject  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  from  the  hiss  or  shout  of  the  native  part  of  his 
auditory. 

The  only  way  in  which  they  divide  property  is 
by  a slight  pole  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  a little 
bundle  of  straw  tied  on  the  top.  The  climate  is 
very  unequal,  during  the  day  the  heat  is  intense, 
while  after  sunset  the  air  is  disagreeably  cold.  Fleas 
and  other  domestic  nuisances  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion abound  here.  Every  house  is  furnished  with 
a rice  store,  or  magazine,  formed  of  clay  into  a 
sort  of  bee-hive  shape,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  carefully  constructed  to  exclude  the  rain. 

Near  the  dwelling-house  is  also  the  family  burial- 
place,  the  graves  are  lined  with  wood,  into  which 
the  body  is  lowered  without  a coffin,  the  head  is 
placed  due  north,  and  decorated,  if  the  deceased 
possessed  cattle,  with  horns,  which  in  some  cases 
are  adorned  with  silver.  Burned  stick  and  sand 
are  put  over  the  stones  and  earth  which  cover  the 
body.  Some  graves  have  large  stones  of  eight  feet 
in  height  placed  at  the  head;  some  have  a pole  inside 
the  stone ; and  there  is  one  with  four  pairs  of  horns, 
which  it  is  presumed  are  intended  to  denote  some 
extraordinary  honour  due  to  the  deceased. 
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When  a rich  man  dies,  the  event  is  announced 
by  the  firing  of  musketry  ; the  corpse  is  dressed  in 
his  best  apparel,  preparatory  to  interment,  and 
laid  upon  valuable  cloths,  while  over  and  about  it 
are  hung  chains  and  trinkets.  The  attendants  and 
relatives  let  their  hair  down  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  howl  in  a similar  manner  to  that  practised  by 
the  Irish  mourners  at  a w^ake ; those  in  the  house 
gather  round  the  body,  alternately  talking  and 
uttering  wild  cries ; wdiile,  in  the  villages,  tears 
are  streaming,  and  howling  heard  throughout  the 
whole  night ; but  this  seems  to  be  entirely  mecha- 
nical ; for,  among  them  all,  there  is  not  the  least 
spark  of  genuine  feeling  ever  evinced,  and  their 
grief  resembles  the  harmless  noise  of  the  firings  with 
which  they  interlude  it,  which  startles,  and  annoys 
the  listener,  but  expires  in  “ sound,  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing.”  Even  death  is  not  without  its 
pecuniary  results  to  the  royal  treasury  ; for  the 
Sovereign,  being  the  only  powder  merchant,  de- 
rives a profit  proportionable  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  for  the  powder  consumed  in  his  funeral 
orgies.  The  Ovali  people  consider  it  very  unlucky 
to  visit  the  dead. 

The  sickness  of  the  great  is  an  occurrence 
fraught  with  extreme  peril  to  their  immediate 
attendants ; for  the  superstitious  custom  of  using 
the  ordeal,  is  so  prevalent,  that  one  or  more  lives 
generally  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  On  an  occasion  when  one 
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of  Radama’s  sisters  had  been  some  days  indisposed, 
her  four  maids  were  inculpated,  and  confined  in 
separate  huts,  until  the  debasing  ordeal  was  pre- 
pared, to  prove  their  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  administering  to  each  of 
the  unhappy  girls,  three  raw  pieces  of  a black 
fowl,  which  they  swallowed  whole,  followed  by 
copious  draughts  of  warm  rice  water  to  produce 
sickness,  during  the  paroxysms  of  which,  if  they 
failed  to  vomit  back  the  several  pieces,  or  chanced 
to  fall  with  the  head  to  the  south,  they  were  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  sorcery  upon  their  mistress.  In 
the  instance  here  noticed,  only  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate girls  was  able  to  establish  her  innocence  : the 
rest  were  adjudged  to  the  punishment  of  death  ; 
and,  although  one  of  them  was  an  especial  favourite 
of  the  King’s  mother,  and  her  life  was  earnestly 
solicited  by  her  patroness,  Radama,  true  to  his 
hereditary  superstitions,  insisted  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  completed.  The  suspected  culprits  were, 
therefore,  placed  on  a rock,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  whence,  after  their  fingers,  toes,  arms, 
legs,  noses,  and  ears  were  cut  off,  they  were  thrown 
down  the  precipice,  and  the  younger  savages 
were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  in  casting 
stones  at  the  mangled  remains,  as  long  as  they 
could  find  sport  in  the  occupation.  The  young 
Princes  were  present  at  this  exhibition,  and  among 
all  the  spectators  there  was  not  one  single  display 
of  sympathy,  or  humane  feeling,  though  the  girls 
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were  young,  and  the  favourite  handsome.  The 
acquitted  attendant  was  largely  rewarded. 

Parties  of  Arabs  sometimes  come  to  Tananarivo 
to  traffic  with  slaves  and  printed  cottons  : on  these 
occasions,  they  are  received  with  honours,  the 
King's  flag  is  hoisted,  and  the  guns  are  fired  to 
assemble  the  troops  : the  Arabs  parade  through 
the  streets,  gaudily  dressed,  preceded  by  a couple 
of  men,  who  caper  most  ungracefully,  but  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

There  is  a great  annual  festival  held  at  the 
capital  of  Madagascar,  and  generally  throughout 
the  island,  on  the  last  evening  in  the  year,  called  the 
Fandroana,  literally  signifying,  £C  time  of  bathing,’ 
and  so  designated,  because  a sort  of  national  puri- 
fication takes  place  at  that  time. 

The  ceremony  is  as  follows : — •When  his  Ma- 
jesty is  about  to  bathe,  a great  concourse  of 
people  is  admitted  to  the  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
His  Majesty  having  removed  his  garments  in  one 
of  his  houses,  girds  himself  with  a new  piece  of 
home-made  cloth  ; and,  having  changed  a black 
head-band  for  a white  one,  passes  to  the  house 
occupied  by  one  of  his  women,  where  the  warm  bath 
is  prepared ; followed  by  a guard  of  twenty-five 
sagoys  ; singers  ; and  shell  sounders. 

On  first  touching  the  water,  his  Majesty  utters  a 
loud  scream,  which  is  echoed  by  the  crowd  without. 
When  immersed,  the  royal  person  is  thoroughly 
washed  by  two  men  : after  which,  he  leaves  the 
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bath,  and  when  his  attendants  commence  the  dry- 
rubbing  operation,  lie  shrieks  a second  time,  and 
is  similarly  responded  to  by  his  waiting  subjects. 
He  then  resumes  his  slight  covering,  and  goes  out 
into  the  court-yard,  throwing  part  of  the  water 
from  the  bath  upon  the  people  : this  is  received 
with  acclamation  : upon  which  he  commands 
silence  ; pronounces  some  benedictory  sentence  ; 
repeats  the  sprinkling ; and  passes  into  his  house; 
the  people  then  disperse  ; the  singers  and  imme- 
diate attendants  remain.  The  heads  of  families 
follow  his  Majesty's  example,  pronouncing  the 
benediction  on  their  respective  households.  Im- 
mediately after  the  above  ceremony  is  concluded, 
the  King,  and  his  especial  friends,  partake  of  meat 
preserved  in  fat,  from  the  animals  killed  at  the 
preceding  festival ; and  rice,  mixed  with  honey,  as 
an  accompanying  condiment. 

Early  the  following  morning,  his  Majesty  having 
previously  pronounced  the  benedictions  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  a bullock  is  slaughtered  in 
the  palace  yard  ; at  the  same  time,  several  thou- 
sands are  killed  by  the  people,  as  every  family, 
who  has  the  means  of  doing  so,  kills  one,  or  more, 
for  its  own  use  ; those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  this 
sacrifice,  unite  with  others,  and  share  a bullock 
amongst  them.  Pieces  of  this  beef  are  commonly 
sent  as  presents  between  friends  and  relations. — 
In  the  year  1828,  the  King  ordered  the  skins  to  be 
sent  to  the  tan-yard,  then  commencing  its  opera- 
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tions,  when  40,000  were  delivered  in.  In  1829, 
the  festival  did  not  take  place,  as  the  time  of 
mourning  for  Radama  had  not  expired. 

The  King,  the  senior  Prince,  the  King's  brother- 
in-law,  and  one  inferior  person,  can  read  and  write 
the  Arabic  character  : for  this  instruction,  they 
are  indebted  to  two  men  who  came  from  a place 
eighteen  days’  journey  south  of  the  Ovali  country. 
One  of  these  men  is  professionally  a sorcerer. 

When  Capt.  Le  Sage  and  his  mission  visited  Ma- 
dagascar, he  was  received  at  the  capital  with  great 
ceremony,  by  a concourse  of  between  7000  and 
8000  armed  men  ; his  arrival  was  hailed  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  town  preceded  by  dancing,  and  an  increased 
discharge  of  fire-arms. — He  supposes  that  not  less 
than  100,000  spectators  witnessed  his  entry.  He 
was  met  by  a party  of  women,  bearing  pre- 
sents, of  fruits  and  viands.  A proclamation  was 
also  made,  to  the  effect  that  Radama  had  sur- 
rendered their  country  to  the  British,  and  that, 
thenceforward,  he  would  only  command  at  the 
Mauritius  ; this  information  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  satisfaction  by  the  people, 
who  groaned  their  approbation,  according  to  their 
national  custom,  all  the  way  to  the  palace.  Ra- 
dama received  this  Mission  in  full  Council,  shook 
hands  with  the  Ambassador,  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proclamation,  and  courteously  re- 
ceived Governor  Farquhar's  letters. 
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Mr.  Hastie  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his 
Journal,  as  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  habits 
of  these  people  upon  state  occasions  : Radama 
having  been  ill  with  a severe  headache,  Mr.  Hastie 
administered  tea  and  hartshorn,  which  had  such 
an  immediate  effect,  that  the  King  promised  him 
a bull-fight,  by  way  of  “ fee,  '’  for  his  medical  skill. 
The  royal  standard  being  hoisted  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  military,  256  soldiers  appeared  upon 
parade,  and  received  his  Majesty  with  the  usual 
compliment  of  “ Tarien  ova  thumpe,”  (Good 
morning,  Master,)  when  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  down  the  line,  ordering  Captain  Brad}^  to 
proceed  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  hills  sur- 
rounding which  were  crowded  with  spectators. 
The  battalion  having  been  put  through  their 
manoeuvres  by  the  Captain,  in  which  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  men  only  required  proper  instruction 
to  make  excellent  soldiers,  the  amusements  of  the 
day  commenced.  Many  of  the  animals  would  not 
show,  however  fifteen  fights  took  place,  eight  of 
which  were  severe  : the  whole  concluded  by  the 
troops  being  marched  back  to  the  parade,  followed 
by  the  King,  Princes,  and  Mr.  Hastie,  on  foot, 
while  the  Queen,  Princesses,  and  Ladies  of  the 
Court,  were  mounted  on  the  backs  of  the  largest 
and  stoutest  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  their  return,  a chicken  was  discovered 
on  the  branch  of  a tree  which  overhung  the  path, 
and  as  nothing  living  is  allowed  to  remain  over 
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his  Majesty’s  head,  the  whole  cortege  was  stopped 
in  heavy  rain  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  while  the 
people  were  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  unconscious  violator  of  the  Royal  dignity. 

The  biped  chargers  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  there  were  no  horses  in  the  district  of 
of  Tananarive,  until  Governor  Farquhar  sent  some 
with  Mr.  Hastie,  as  a present  to  Radama ; and 
when  his  Majesty  dismounted,  after  his  first  essay 
round  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  he  laughed, 
screeched,  and  danced  with  ecstacy,  like  a child, 
declaring  that  he  never  had  experienced  so  much 
pleasure  in  his  life ; and  when  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  confidence,  he  frequently  amused  him- 
self by  making  his  Captains  ride,  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  awkwardness  and  timidity. 

The  form  of  Government  throughout  the  island 
of  Madagascar  is  universally  democratic,  conse- 
quently all  matters  of  public  importance  are  settled 
in  the  Council,  or  Cobar,  which  is  composed  of 
all  the  male  persons  who  choose  to  claim  a seat 
there.  Talent  is  the  only  supremacy,  for  the 
Chief  has  no  right  of  control,  beyond  what  he 
may  obtain  by  higher  intelligence,  or  mental 
strength  ; and  there  is  a Chief  named  Jean  Rene, 
who  has  attained  extraordinary  influence,  entirely 
by  means  of  his  oratorical  powers.  The  Cobar  is 
also  their  court  of  justice,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
Chieftainship ; its  decisions,  in  criminal  cases,  are 
final ; but  not  always  in  cases  that  respect  the  rights 
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of  property  ; these  are  frequently  referred  to  the 
neighbouring  Chiefs,  and  Jean  Rene  is  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  such  cases  : his  opinion  is  always 
deemed  conclusive.  All  crimes,  except  that  of 
murder,  is  punished  by  fine,  which,  if  not  paid  by 
property,  must  be  liquidated  by  personal  labour, 
the  criminal  becoming  thenceforward  the  slave  of 
the  accuser. 

Murder  is  punished  by  inflicting  upon  the  culprit 
the  same  death  that  he  perpetrated  upon  his  victim. 
Maiming,  in  like  manner  ; but  there  is  no  punish- 
ment for  accidental  injuries. 

The  town  of  Tamatave  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
and  has  a very  picturesque  appearance  from  the 
sea.  It  contains  about  sixty  good  dw7elling-houses, 
besides  a number  of  native  huts ; they  are  large, 
divided  into  chambers,  and  w7ell  thatched  with 
the  leaf  of  the  ravine.  The  walls  and  floors  are 
neatly  matted,  and  the  apartments  are  generally 
kept  in  good  order.  Each  house  is  surrounded 
by  a palisade,  which  secures  both  its  privacy  and 
safety.  The  climate  is  considered  very  unhealthy, 
especially  during  the  summer  months,  that  is,  from 
November  until  March. — Fevers  are  very  common, 
arising  from  checked  perspiration,  and  are  gene- 
rally preceded  by  violent  fits  of  shivering. 

There  is  no  exclusive  right  of  landed  property  at 
Tamatave,  which  is  considered  a common  property 
to  the  whole  Chieftainship,  and  every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  cultivate,  at  his  pleasure,  any  unappro- 
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priated  spot  of  ground.  It  then  belongs  to  the 
cultivator  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  There  is  no 
impost,  or  tax  of  any  description,  either  on  land, 
or  its  produce.  The  children  inherit,  without 
dispute,  any  thing  of  which  the  parent  dies  pos- 
sessed ; but  a free  gift,  to  the  King  of  the  Northern 
Peninsula,  Rabana,  is  expected  from  the  heir, 
according  to  his  circumstances.  The  Chieftain  may, 
in  Cobar,  concede  landed  property  to  strangers ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  this  has  been  done,  by 
Jean  Rene,  as  an  encouragement  to  foreigners. 

The  French  had  an  establishment  for  salting 
meat  here  during  the  war ; the  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon  were  supplied  with  it  from  this  place  ; but 
the  meat  was  not  considered  very  good,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  fat,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  salting  process. 

Bananas  and  plantains  are  abundant ; when 
dried  in  the  smoke  they  are  excellent,  and  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

Locusts  abound  here  ; these  are  of  a large  species, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  food  ; 
but,  in  some  seasons,  they  prove  very  destructive 
to  the  crops,  devastating  whole  districts,  and  de- 
vouring all  vegetable  matter  with  astonishing 
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rapidity. 

There  are  also  multitudes  of  small  leeches  to  be 
found  in  the  water-courses,  and  on  the  bark  and 
foliage  of  trees.  These  are  a great  annoyance  to 
travellers,  as  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  cling 
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to  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  enter  the  skin.  They 
can  only  be  removed  by  tobacco  water,  which  the 
natives  use  for  that  purpose.  Large  bats,  called 
here  chauvesouris,  are  found  in  the  woods ; they 
are  killed  by  the  people  for  the  sake  of  their  fat, 
which  is  considered  a great  delicay. 

The  prices  of  provisions,  and  the  necessary 
articles  of  life,  are  not  high  at  the  towns  in  Mada- 
gascar; indeed,  those  who  reside  in  them  can  live 
very  cheaply  ; but  travelling  through  the  country  is 
extravagantly  expensive. 

The  marmits,  or  common  porters,  are  very  in- 
dependent, and  will  not,  on  any  account,  carry 
a heavy  burthen,  requiring  every  load  to  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parcels;  the  total  amount 
of  which  must  not  exceed  55  lbs.  With  this  weight 
they  perform  the  journey  between  Tamatave  and 
Tananarivo  in  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days;  a 
courier  can  do  it  in  six.  A porter’s  hire  for  the 
journey  used  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  each  ; 
their  Captain,  who  does  not  carry  a load,  receives 
rather  more  ; but  since  the  late  attack  of  the  French 
on  Tamatave,  the  pay  of  these  people  has  been 
much  higher.  In  sending  goods  to  Tananarivo  it 
is  requisite  to  engage  with  one  of  the  Headmen, 
who  undertakes  the  whole  responsibility.  They 
generally  change  porters  twice  on  the  road,  that  is, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  respective  provinces. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  natives 
who  reside  on  the  coast  visit  the  interior,  they  are 
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almost  certain  to  take  the  fever,  and  when  the 
natives  of  the  interior  come  down  to  the  coast,  they 
equally  suffer  from  the  change  of  climate. 

The  roads  through  the  country  have  been  con- 
siderably widened  and  improved,  since  the  year 
1816. 

Circumcision  is  universally  practised  at  Madagas- 
car, but  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  age, 
although  it  generally  takes  place  when  the  child 
is  about  ten  months  old,  and  seems  only  dependant 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  parents,  or  upon  contin- 
gent circumstances.  The  adornment  of  the  person 
about  to  be  circumcised,  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  ceremonial,  but  there  are 
many  others,  which  are  whimsical  and  amusing 
enough,  as  feasting,  dancing,  singing,  &c.  I have 
never  heard  that  they  assigned  any  but  physical 
reasons,  for  the  observance  of  this  custom.* 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  very  simple  ; among 
the  slaves  there  is  none  at  all,  beyond  the  masters 
consent,  and  the  mutual  promises  of  the  parties 
themselves  ; neither  is  the  tie  considered  landing  ; 
instances  of  fidelity  do  exist,  but  they  are  rare. 
The  offspring  are  bond  or  free,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother.  Among  the  higher  classes 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  considered  an  essential, 
and  the  marriage  is  effected  at  a family  meeting, 
when  the  elder  people  give  advice  and  good  wishes 


* 


Vide,  Missionary  Transactions,  for  an  account  of  this  rite. 
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to  the  young  couple,  frequently  accompanied  with 
more  substantial  proofs  of  their  esteem.  Feasting 
crowns  the  day,  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  ban- 
quet depending  either  upon  the  property,  or  the 
pride  of  the  parties  ; a rule  which  I believe  prevails 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  extensively  practised. 
The  law  supposing  the  king  to  have  twelve  wives, 
no  person  is  permitted  to  exceed  that  number. 
Separations  are  not  unfrequent,  being  lawfully 
permitted,  after  which  the  parties  are  allowed  to 
marry  again ; otherwise  adultery  is  punishable, 
but  not  with  death,  except  when  a member  of  the 
royal  family  is  concerned,  particularly  the  wife  or 
mother  of  the  King. 

For  the  foregoing  general  remarks  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  of  Madagascar,  its 
productions,  &c.,  I have  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  my  friends,  Captain  Le  Sage  ; the 
late  Mr.  Telfair,  of  the  Mauritius  ; and  the  Manu- 
cript  Journal  of  Mr.  Hastie,  during  the  early  parts 
of  his  residence  as  Government  Agent  at  Mada- 
gascar. The  interest  associated  with  this  gentle- 
man's name,  induces  me  to  close  this  volume  with 
a short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Hastie  was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  His 
father  was  a miller ; but  the  son,  who  was  of  an 
enterprising  temper,  and  who  delighted  in  hazard- 
ous amusements,  as  boat-sailing,  hunting,  shooting 
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and  excursions  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  became 
early  in  life  involved  in  speculations,  which  brought 
him  under  the  eye  of  the  Revenue  Board  of  Ireland. 
He  then  went  to  London,  and  there  becoming 
security  for  one  of  his  former  associates,  lost  what 
property  he  had  acquired. 

He  next  entered  the  army,  first  serving  as  a 
private  in  India,  and  afterwards  at  the  Mauritius  ; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  serjeant  in  the 
56th  regiment,  on  account  of  his  good  conduct,  and 
was  chosen  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
young  Madagascar  princes,  from  that  station.  He 
was  highly  approved  by  his  officers,  and  had  won 
great  praise  from  the  whole  population  of  Port 
Louis,  at  the  period  of  its  conflagration,  when  his 
courage  saved  to  the  Government  very  extensive 
property,  consisting  of  the  Government  House,  &c. 
His  energy  of  character,  and  perfect  self-possession 
on  the  most  hazardous  occasions,  were  viewed  by 
Radama  with  emulative  admiration,  and  so  great 
was  his  fearlessness  in  danger,  that  by  the  natives 
he  was  thought  to  bear  a charmed  life.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  enemies  of  Radama,  when  in 
arms  against  him,  were  surprised  by  Mr.  Hastie’s 
sudden  appearance,  when  he  was  least  expected, 
and  he  not  unfrequently  offered  mediations,  by 
which  he  added  more  to  the  power  of  his  royal 
friend,  than  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
gained  by  the  force  of  arms.  His  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  Radama,  induced  this  prince  to 
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apply  for  an  English  soldier  to  discipline  his  army, 
when  Corporal  Brady  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ; but  being  a man  whose  greatest  merit  con- 
sisted in  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  he 
acquired  no  participation  in  the  councils  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hastie  was  a warm  friend  to  the  Missionaries, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a powerful  co-operator. 
He  fell  a victim  to  his  love  of  the  chase,  as  he  was 
travelling  from  the  coast  to  Tananarivo  in  a state  of 
convalescence  from  fever.  In  wandering  through 
the  thickets  in  search  of  game,  his  gun  burst,  and 
carried  away  part  of  his  right  hand  ; this  accident 
brought  on  a protracted  illness,  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  ; an  abscess  having  formed  in  the 
liver,  which  finally  put  a period  to  his  life.  Ilis 
death  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  of  his  friend 
Radama,  who,  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  gave  him- 
self up  to  habits  of  intemperance,  which  soon 
destroyed  him,  and  thus  the  civilization  of  Mada- 
gascar received  a check,  from  which  it  will  be  most 
difficult  for  it  ever  to  recover. 
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